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ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 



Ph<ehician. 

From $anchoniatho. 

CHALPgAW. 

From Berossus, Abydenus, Megasthenes, Nicholaus Da« 
mascenus, Hestiaeus, Alexander Polyhistor, Eupolemus, 
Thallus, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Castor, 
Velleius Paterculus, ^roilius Sura, Plinius and Cicero. 

Dtkasties of the kings of Chald^a, Assyria, Media, 
PsBsiA, Thebes, and Egypt. 
From Abydenus, Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, Castor, 
Ptolenueus, Ctesias, Eratosthenes, Manetho, Josephus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Theophilus Antiochenus, 
Malala, Suidas, Diogenes Laertius, Dicsearchus, Arta- 
panns, Plato, Pomponius Mela and Barhebrseus. 

Eotftian. 

From the Obelisks, Manetho, Clueremon, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Lysimachus, Polemo, Ptolenueus Mendesius and 
Artapanus. 

Tykian. 

From Dius and Menander. 

Carthaginian. 

From Hanno and Hiempsal. 

Indian. 

From Megasthenes and Clitarchus. 

AtIiANTIc and Panchjban. 

From Marcellus and Euemerus. 



ancient fbaokents. 

Oracles of Zoeoaster. 

Hermetic, Orphic, Pythagorean and Tyrrhenian. 

From the ancient and modern Hermetic Books, Hora- 
pollo, Chaeremon, Orpheus, Hesiodus, Aristophanes ^ 
Timotheus, Timseus Locrus, Plato, Amelias, Onomacri- 
tus. Ion, Philoponus^ PlutarcHua, OcelluSf Aristoteles, 
Suidas and Damascius. 

Chronological. 

From Berossus, Seneca* Censorinus and Theon Alex- 
andrinus. 



INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION. 



In presenting this collection of Ancient Frag- 
ments to the world, some explanation of what is 
comprehended under that title may not be deemed 
unnecessary. We are accustomed to regard the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the Greek and Latin 
writings, as the only certain records of antiquity : 
yet there have been other languages, in which 
have been written the annals and the histories of 
other nations. Where then are those of Assyria 
and Babylon, of Persia and Egypt and Phoenicia, 
of Tyre and Carthage ? Of the literature of all 
these mighty empires, where are even the remains? 
It will, no doubt, tend to excite some reflections 
of a melancholy cast, to look on this small volume 
as an answer. That all such remains are con- 
tained in it, I should be unwilling to assert : yet, 
with some diligence and research, 1 have not been 
able to increase its size with other fragments, 
which I could consider sufficiently authenticated. 
It was my wish to have included in this col- 
lection all the fragments of the earlier Gentile 
world, which have reached us through the me- 
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dium of the Greek language. Of the early his- 
torians of Greece the names only of some have 
come down to us; whilst of others, such as 
Eupolemus and Histiaeus, several very interesting 
fragments have escaped the general wreck. In 
the classic ages of their literature, the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek historians with antiquity was 
generally confined and obscure: nor was it till 
the publication of the Septuagint, that they 
turned their attention to their own antiquities, and 
to those of the surrounding nations : and for this 
reason we meet with more certain notices of 
ancient history in the later, than in the earlier 
times of Greece. To have dravm a line then ; to 
have inserted the earlier writers in exclusion of 
the later, would have been to have omitted the 
more valuable. To have reprinted the fragments 
of many authors, such as Nicolaus Damascenus, 
a writer of Damascus, of the Augustan age, would 
have introduced, with some matter worthy of at- 
tention, much of little interest. To have selected 
from them all, the passages relating to ancient 
times and foreign states, would have been a task 
as useless as laborious, and would have swelled 
the collection to a series of volumes. I have 
therefore, for the most part, excluded the native 
Greek historians — ^and every vnriter of the Au- 
gustan age and downwards — I have also omitted 
all fragments which bear about them the stamp 
of forgery, or are the productions of HeUenistic 
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Jews, or of authors who have had access to the 
sacred Scriptures, and foUowing the words, throw 
no additional light upon the subjects ; under one 
or other of which divisions may be classed the 
Antediluvian books of Enoch, the fragments of 
Artapanus, the Sibylline Oracles, the Correspon- 
dence of Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, the 
tragedy of Ezekiel in which Moses figures as the 
hero, with several compositions of a similar de- 
scription. 

The coi^ents, then, of this volume, are Frag. 
ments which have been translated from foreign 
languages into Greek ; or have been quoted or 
transcribed by Greeks from foreign authors ; or 
have been written in the Greek language by 
foreigners who have had access to the archives of 
their own countries* Yet to render the collection 
more useful, and as it were a manual to the Chro- 
nologist and Mythological Antiquarian, I have 
added by way of Supplement such fragments and 
extracts as appear to have descended from more 
ancient sources, though they are now to be found 
only in the works of Greek or Latin writers. 
Some of . these are merely illustrations of the 
fragments, or contain detached chronological no- 
tices, or such other curious information as may 
well be deemed worthy of a place. Thus I have 
endeavoured to comprise, in the volume, all the 
genuine relics of antiquity which precede the era 
of Grecian history ; and which lie so scattered 
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among th^ folios, chiefly of the Fathers and the 
Philosophers of 'the lower empire, as to be inac- 
cessible to the Antiquarian, unless in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large public library. 

Miscellaneous as such a collection might be 
at first supposed, it will be found to resolve 
itself into two subjects ; the early History, and 
the ancient Theological Systems of the world. 
In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
present a sketch of both ; not with a view of 
entering into the details, but rather as a method 
of connecting the fragments with one another, 
to facilitate an examination of their contents, 
by directing the attention successively to those 
great landmarks which stand prominently forth 
amidst what might otherwise be deemed a wild, 
pathless and interminable ; and to enable the 
reader, by following the same order of perusal, 
to elicit something like a regular continued nar- 
rative. In the Scriptures we have a brief but 
authenticated account of the earliest ages : but 
.among the heathen writers, with the exception of 
some few very j^aluable historical fragments, we 
have little more than a collection of allegories and 
legendary tales. Upon examination, however, 
most of these legends, notwithstanding their ob- 
scurity, will be found to contain references to those 
grand primeval events whose memory was retained 
among every people upon earth : and for the com- 



memoration of which were ordained so many of 
the ceremonies and mysteries of the ancients. 

From such traditions, handed down for ages 
before they were committed to writing, we might 
expect but little aid. Indeed in all the re- 
searches of the antiquarian, conjecture must very 
generally supply the place of science. Yet, by 
pursuing a proper method of investigation, we 
may approximate to truth, and frequently illus- 
trate circumstances obscurely hinted at in Scrip- 
ture, and even occasionally fill up the gaps of 
history, by supplying events which have been 
omitted by the sacred writers as unconnected 
with the immediate objects under their consi-* 
deration. 

Persons, Events, and Dates in History, and 
Systems in Theology, are the objects to be ex-? 
amined and ascertained. And where the subject 
under investigation can be so divided, that the 
truth must lie among some few plausible hypo- 
thesis, which can be a priori, and at once laid 
down : by collecting all the evidence that can be 
had, and examining separately, and excluding 
successively each of these hypothesis which shall 
be found inconsistent with that evidence, we 
may contract the circle of conjecture, in some 
cases, till but one hypothesis is left ; which one 
must be the truth, and is thus negatively rendered 
matter of demonstration. In other cases want of 
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evidence may leave room for several different 
opinions, none of which can really be refuted, 
though one may often be more plausible than an- 
other. 

Mr. Faber, in his admirable virork on the 
Pagan Idolatry, has collected and separately ex- 
amined all the different systems of the Heathen 
Mythology ; and has shown, ^ that there is such 
a singular, minute, and regular accordance among 
them, not only in what is obvious and natural^ 
but also in what is arbitrary and circumstantial^ 
both in fanciful speculations and in artificial ob- 
servances^' as to render untenable every other 
hypothesis than this — ^ that they must all have 
originated from some common source.' 

Having thus shown their common origin, he 
enumerates three hypothesis as the only three 
on which, he conceives, the common origination 
of the various systems of Paganism can be ac- 
counted for: 

1. Either all nations agreed peaceably to borrow from one, 
subsequent to their several settlements. 

%. Or all nations, subsequent to their several settlements, 
were compelled by arms to adopt the superstition of one. 

3. Or all nations were once assembled together in a single 
place and in a single community ; where they adopted a 
corrupt form of religion, which they afterwards re- 
spectively carried with them into the lands that they 
colonized. 

After examining at length and shewing the utter 
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impossibility of maintaining either the first or 
second of these hypothesis, he concludes that 
the third only can be the truth.^ 

In the same manner we may ascertain the re- 
gion from which mankind originally dispersed. 
Both in ancient and modem times the Greeks have 
been accused of a kind of plagiarism, which was 
the prevailing custom of every nation upon earth. 
Egypt and India, and Phoenicia, no less than 
Greece, have appropriated to themselves, and 
assigned within their own territorial limits, the 
localities of the grand events of primeval history, 
with the birth and achievements of the Gods and 
Heroes, the Deluge, the origin of the arts and 
the civilization of mankind. And their claims 
have found more able supporters, only because 
they have not been so obviously liable to refuta- 
tion. Yet by rejecting each country, whose 
claims rest upon no better foundation than its own 
local histories, and retaining those only, whose 
pretensions are substantiated by the concurrent 
testimony of the rest ; it may be shown, inde- 
pendently of Scripture, that the primitive settle- 
ments of mankind were in such places, and at- 
tended with such circumstances, as the Scripture 
instructs us was the case. 

■ 

* To these, perhaps, may he added a fourth, viz. that the 
superstition became general, partly by peaceful communication, 
and partly by force of arms : though the fulness of the evidence 
is such as to render this equally untenable with the others. 
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Of the transactions previous to the Deluge 
there are but few and faint memorials among the 
heathens. One of the most authentic may be 
found in the remains of the Phcenician History 
of Sanchoniatho, who is considered to be the 
most ancient writer of the heathen world. In 
what age he wrote is uncertain : but his history 
was composed in the Phcenician language, and 
its materials collected from the archives of the 
Phcenician cities. It was translated into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and for the preservation of 
these fragments we are indebted to the care of 
Eusebius. 

The Cosmogony* I shall have occasion to re- 
fer to hereafter : as one of the most ancient, it is 
extremely valuable, and as it speaks more plainly 
than the rest, it affords a key to their interpre- 
tation. 

The Generations contain many very curious 
passages. In the firstt is an allusion to the fall : 
in the second Grenus may be Cain : after which 
we lose the traces of similarity : at the fifth \ there 
is an interruption. But taking up the thread of 
inquiry, at the end, in Taautus or Thoyth,^ we 
may recognize Athothis,|| the second king of Egypt, 
the Hermes Trism^istus, who againi[ appears as 
the adviser of Cronus. His predecessor Misor 

•p. 1. f p. 5. J p. 7. 5 p. 9. 

II See also Manetho, p. 94 ; Eratosthenes, p. 84. ^ p. 10. 



then corresponds with Mizraim^ the first king of 
Egypt, the Menes and Mines of the dynasties.* 
In the preceding generation is Amynus, Amon, or 
Ham, the same* with the CronQs,t of what by the 
fawtorian is supposed to be a different hot contem*' 
pomry line. An ascent higher we find, Agrus, 
the hosbandman, who was worshipped in Phoe- 
nicia as the greatest of the gods : he corresponds 
with Noah, the Onranus of the other line, whose 
oiiginal name was Epigens or Autochthon. 

Sancboniatho seems to have been a very dili- 
gent inquirer, and intimates at the conclusion | 
that the generations contain the real history of 
those early times, stripped of the fictions and 
allegories with which it had been obscured by the 
sen of Thabion, the first hierophant of Phoenicia. 
That such is the case, we are assured by Philo 
fiyblius, in the remarks on Sanchoniatho with 
which he prefaces his translation of the work. 
The passage also informs us that the history thus 
disguised was handed down to Isiris, the brother 
of Chna the first Phcenfdan, apparently allvding: 
to Mizraim the brother of Canaan, 

It is very remarkable that he has placed these 
characters in the true order of succ€M»8k>n, though 
in all the traditions of the heatheni^ they ^re g€f- 
nerally confounded with one another. It is also* 
remarkable that Sanchoniatho is almost the only 



* See pp. 8, 84/94, 159. 
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heathen writer upon antiquities who makes no 
direct mention of the deluge, though several ob- 
scure allusions to it may be found in the course 
of the fragment. Were we assured of his silence 
upon the point in the parts of his work that have 
been lost, the omission might still be accounted 
for from his avowed determination to suppress 
what he considered merely allegorical, for he 
would find the traditions of the deluge so inti- 
mately blended with those relating to the creation^ 
that in endeavouring to disengage the truth from 
the fable he might easily be induced to suppose 
that they related to the same event. 

For explanation of his fragment upon the 
mystical sacrifice of the Phoenicians,* I must 
refer to the very curious dissertations by Bryant t 
and Mr. Faber4 Sanchoniatho wrote also ^ 
history of the serpent, a single fragment § of 
which is preserved by Eusebius. 

In the fragments of Berossus again we have 
perhaps some few traces of the antediluvian world. 
Like Sanchoniatho, Berossus seems to have com- 
posed his work with a serious regard for truth. 
He was a Babylonian by birth, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and resided for 
some years at Athens. As a priest of Belus, he 
possessed every advantage which the records of 

•p. 16. f Mythology vi. 323. 

J Pag. Idol. Lib. II. c. 8. § p. 17. 
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the temple and the learning and traditions of the 
Cbaldaeans could afford. He appears to have 
sketched his history of the earlier times from the 
representations upon the walls of the temple.* 
From written and traditionary knowledge he must 
have learned several points too well authenticated 
to be called in question ; and correcting the one 
by the other, and at the same time blending them 
as usual with Mythology, he has produced the 
strange history before us. 

The first fragment preserved by Alexander 
Polyhistor f is extremely valuable, and contains 
a store of very curious information. The first 
book of the history apparently opens naturally 
enough with a description of Babylonia. Then 
referring to the paintings, the author finds the 
first series a kind of preface to the rest. All men 
of every nation appear assembled in Chaldsea :\ 
among them is introduced a personage who is 
represented as their instructor in the arts and 
sciences, and informing them of the events which 
had previously taken place. Unconscious that 
Noah is represented under the character of 
Oannes, Berossus describes him, from the hiero- 
glyphical delineation, as a being literally com- 
pounded of a fish and a man, and as passing the 
natural, instead of the diluvian night in the ocean, 
with other circumstances indicative of his cha- 
racter and life. 

* See pp. 22, 24. t P- ^ 1 • tv- '^^' 
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I'tie instructions of the Patriarch are detailed 
in the next series of paintings. In the first* of 
which, I conceive, the Chao>< is pourtrayed by 
the confusion of the limbs of every kind of animal: 
the secondt represents the creation of the uni- 
verse : the third the formation of mankind : others 
again that of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 

The second book| appears to have compre- 
hended the history of the ante-diluvian virorld : 
and of this the two succeeding fragments § seem 
to have been exd'acts. The historian, as usual, 
has appropriated the history of the world to 
Chaldeea. He finds nine persons, probably re- 
presented as kings, preceding Noah, who is again 
introduced under the name Xisuthrus, and he 
supposes that the representation was that of the 
first dynasty of the Chaldeean kings. From the 
universal consent of history and tradition he was 
well assured that Alorus or Orion, the Nimrod 
of the Scriptures, was the founder of Babylon 
and the first king : consequently he places him at 
the top, and Xisuthrus follows as the tenth. The 
destruction of the records by NabonasarU left 
him to fill up the intermediate names as he could : 
and who are inserted, is not easy so to determine.^ 

♦ p, 24. f p. t5. X p. 26. § pp. 30, 82. || p. 36. 

% In the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-HebrsBus, the names in the 
catalogue are given to certain recluses of the'line of Seth, called 
the Sons of God, who lived upon Mount Hermon, and afterwvdfl 
apostatised and became the fathers of the Giants. 
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Berossus has given also a full and accurate 
description of the deluge,* which is wonderfully 
consonant with the Mosaic account. We have 
also a similar account, or it may be an epitome 
of the fiamet from the Assyrian history of Abyde- 
nas, who was a disciple of Aristotle, and a 
copyist from Berossus. I have given also a small 
extract^ from the Fragments of Nicholaus Da- 
mascenus, relative to the deluge and the ark, 
whose wreck is said by him as well as Berossus, 
Ghrysostom, and other writers, to have remained 
upon Ararat even at the very time in which they 
wrote. 

Mankind appear to have dwelt some time 
in Armenia, and the Patriarch allotted to his 
descendants the different regions of the earth, 
with commands to separate into distinct commu- 
nities. His injunctions, however, were disobeyed, 
and great numbers, perhaps all the human race, 
started from Armenia in a body, and, according 
to the Scriptures, joumied westward, but accord* 
ing to Berossus, travelled by a circuitous route 
to the plains of Shinar. By combining the two 
narratives, we may conclude that they followed 
the winding course of the Euphrates, till they 
halted upon those celebrated plains, where the 
enterprifiing spirit of Nimrod tempted him to as- 

* p. 26. f p, $7. X P» ^^' 
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pire to the dominion of the world, and to found 
the Tower and City of Babel as the metropolis of 
his future universal empire. 

Upon the Tower of Babel and the events con- 
nected with it, will be found some very interest- 
ing fragments from Abydenus,* from Hestiaeus,! 
a very ancient Greek writer, from the Babylonian 
Sibyl,| and from £upolemus.§ I have added also 
a curious extract from the Sibylline oracles.|| In 
these fragments are detailed the erection of the 
Tower, the dispersion of its contrivers, and the 
confusion of the languages ; with the additional 
circumstances of the violent destruction of the 
building,^ and the Titanian war, which forms so 
remarkable an event in all traditions of the 
heathens. 

Previously to the erection of the Tower, men 
appear very generally to have apostatized from 
the patriarchal worship. About this time a fur- 
ther deviation from the truth took place; and 
upon the first and more simple corruption was 
engrafted an elaborate system of idolatry. Some 

♦p. 84. f p. 50. Jp. 50. §p. 57. ||p«51. 

% Upon the rebuil^ng of Babylon, the Tower was completed 
most probably on the original plan. It is described by Hero- 
dotus as a pyramid of eight steps, about seven hundred feet high. 
Its ruins, which are still known upon the spot as the Birs Nem- 
brod, or the tower of Nimrod, are described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
as a prodigious pile of unbumt bricks cemented with mud and 
reeds in horizontal layers, still rising to the enormous height of 
about two hundred and fifty feet. 
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account of these deviations will be found in the 
extracts from Epiphanius, Cedrenus, and the 
Paschal chronicle.* What is mentioned under 
the name of Barbarism, was probably the pri- 
meval patriarchal worship. It was succeeded by 
a corrupted form of superstition which is known 
among the ancients under the name of Scuthism, 
or Scythism, which was most prevalent from the 
flood to the building of the Tower. The new 
corruption, at that time introduced by Nimrod, 
was denominated lonism^t or Hellenism : and 
both are still flourishing in the East under the well- 
known appellations of Brahmenism and Budd- 
hism ; whose priests appear to have continued in 
an uninterrupted succession from the Brahmanes 
and Germanes, the philosophical sects of India 
mentioned by M^asthenes^ and Clitarchus*^ 

By the introduction of a more degenerate 
superstition, Nimrod appears to have aimed at 
the establishment of an universal monarchy in 
himself and his descendltnts, of which Babylon 
was to have been the metropolis, and the Tower, 
the central temple of their idolatries. All who 

♦pp. 53,55,56. 

-{- Most probably derived from lone ; for the worship of the 
great Goddess, or universal Mother, was then introduced, as well 
as Idolatry. It signifies aiio a Dove, which was the standard of 
the Assyrian Empire. 

X p. 224. § p. 229. 
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attended liim seem to have entered into the pro^ 
ject, 90 far as be might have thought proper to 
divulge it, and to have assisted in the erection of 
the tower and city. But subsequent events shew- 
that the proposed form of government and system 
of theology, though asquiesced in by the majority, 
did not command nniversal approbation. And 
the vrhole project was marred by the miraculous 
interposition of the Almighty. 

What, concurring circumstances might have 
operated to the dispersion, we have no clue to in 
the narrative of Moses. He mentions the mira- 
culous confusion of the languages, and that the 

Lord scattered the people abroad from thence 

^ 

upon the lace of all theearth ; and they left off to 
build the city. But if we may credit the heathen 
accounts above referred to, wrth which the 
Hindoo, and indeed almost e^ery remnant of 
traditionary lore concur ; a schiam, most probably 
both of a political and religious nature, was the 
result ; a bitter war was carried on» or at least a 
bloody field vras. fought ; from which the Scutha, 
defeated and excommunicated by their brethren, 
betook themselves, in haughty independence, to 
the mountains of Cashgar and the north :* whilst 
some violent and supernatural catastrophe, by 
the overthrow of the Tower, completed the dis- 
persion. 

• See Faber, Lib. VI. c. 4.. 
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Tb6 Scythic nations became very generally 
Nomade, but sometimes settled in various parts. 
Of what family they were has been a subject of 
long and intricate dispute. The ancient chrono*- 
legists have, almost without exception, supposed 
them of the race of Japhet, the eldest son of Noah : 
that they were the sons of Cush has also been in-^ 
sisted on with great learning and ingenuity.^ But 
if all the nations, or even the upper classes of those 
nations, which bear the name, be the sons of 
Cush, one-third of the present human race must 
be the descendants of that patriarch. Indeed, 
before the introductioa of lonism, £piphanius 
and others appear to have included all mankind 
under the name of Scuths. The first apostacy 
might have been introduced by Cush, and its 

* The term Scuth, which, with the prefix, is supposed to be 
the same as Cuth or Cush, the root of the names Chusas 
Chasas Cassians Cusseans or Chrusaeaos, Chusdim Chasdim 
or Chaldaeans, Cotti or Goths and many others, appears too 
general for a patronymic. AH the northern nations were Scuthic, 
the Scuths of Touran. The Scuths of Iran occupied the entire 
Asiatic Ethiopia, containing the Iranian territories of the As- 
syrian Empire, extending from the Euphrates to the Ii\dus, and 
from the Caspian to the Ocean. African Ethiopia or -Nubia with 
the adjoining territories was also Cuthic. There were Indo* 
Scythae, Celto-Scythae, and even lonic-Scythse. The Belgap in 
Gaul, the Pelasgi in Greece, the Sacas or Saxons, the Pelestim 
PhUistim and Phoenicians, the Sarmans Sarmatians and Germans 
were Scuths. In short, the term is to be found in every corner 
of the earth, and may be traced in America and in Lapland, as 
well as in China and Japan* 

d 
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follo\eers have borne his name; which the suc- 
ceeding heresy of Nimrod could not obliterate. 

The Scythian nations of Touran and the 
North were generally addicted to the Scythic su- 
perstition ; and whenever they rolled back the 
tide of war upon their ancient rivals ; the idols 
temples and cities were the objects upon which 
they satiated their revenge. They were esteemed 
excommunicated, and of the Giant race, Ne* 
phelim, Rephaim and Anakim. The Scuths of 
Iran were also of the Giant race, with Nimrod 
as their chief. Of the Titanian war there appears 
to be a double aspect. When the Scuths of 
Touran are the Giants, the war between them 
and the lonim is the subject of the legend ; and 
they are the Giants cast out into Cimmerian 
darkness, and buried under mountains. The 
other view presents both parties conjointly before 
the schism, as the Nephelim, Apostates or Giants, 
engaged in carrying on the war against Heaven 
itself. And in these accounts we find more fre- 
quent allusions to the Tower and its supernatural 
overthrow. 

The catastrophe at Babel completed the dis- 
persion. On the division of the earth and plant- 
ing of the nations, there are some very curious 
notices extant.* But whether Nimrod and his 
immediate adherents survived, and retained pos- 

* pp. 50, 52. 
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session of Babylon, or transferred their seat of 
government to Nineveh and founded the great 
Iranian empire, or whether that empire and city 
were founded by Assur and the sons of Shem, is 
still a subject of dispute. We find Nimrod, how- 
ever, under the well-known title of Alorus, at the 
head of the two Chaldaean dynasties,* mentioned 
above: but these appear rather to refer to the 
antediluvian patriarchs than to the proper kings 
of Chaldaea. 

The first dynasty of Chaldsean Kings | is 
placed by almost all chronologists as the first 
Iranian dynasty, that of Nimrod under the name 
of Evechius, and his immediate descendants. 
£vexius is also placed by Polyhistor as the first 
Chaldaean king.§ The dynasty of the Arabian 
kings of Chaldaeajl is placed by Eusebius, Syn- 
cellus and others, as well as by fierossus, next in 
the order of succession. They have likewise been 
supposed to be a Scythic nation, which broke in 
upon the empire from the Scythian settlements 
of Cashgar, and obtained possession either of the 
entire empire, or only of the city of Babylon, 
during the period of its desolation, with the 
plains of Shinar and the country round the head 
of the Persian gulf, from whence they were ex- 
pelled, and discharged themselves upon Palestine 

♦ pp. 30, 32. See also p. 170. t P- ^7. 
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as the Palli or Philistines, and upon Egypt as 
the Hyosos or Shepherd Rings.* 

Next in succession, according to Eusebius 
and Syncellus, or perhaps contemporary with 
the preceding, came the long line of the great 
dynasty of the Assyrian Kings, who held the 
empire of the world for ten or tweWe centuries, 
till their dominion was wrested from them by 
the Medes in the time of Thonus Goncolerus, 
the Sardanapalus of the Greek historians. The 
different catalogues of the great Assyrian suc- 
cession that are extant, will be found among the 
Dynasties.t The overthrow of the Assyrian em- 
pire was followed by several years of universal 
anarchy, bloodshed and revolution. And it is as- 
certained, that it was during this scene of con- 
fusion that Jonah was sent upon his mission to 
stop its progress at Nineveh. 

Arbaces, the leader of the Median insurrec- 
tion, though he succeeded in throwing off the 
Assyrian yoke, appears to have failed in his at- 
tempt to establish his own sovereignty : nor was 
the Median kingdom fully consolidated till the 
reign of Deioces. The catalogues of the Median 
kings will be found among the Dynasties. 
Under Phraortes and Cyaxares the Medes ex- 
tended their dominion over great part of Asia, but 
under Astyages, who was defeated and captured 

♦p. 169. t From p. 69. 
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by Cyrus, the kingdom merged in the Persian 
empire. 

The Babylonians acquired a temporary inde* 
pendence at the fall of the Assyrian empire, but 
after two or three short reigns they were subdued 
by Senecherib.^ Syria also became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and prospered for a time, till 
again reduced under the Assyrian yoke. Persia 
at the same time arose, and alone maintained its 
independence against the growing power of the 
Medes and the new Assyrian dynasty, till the 
successes of Cyrus raised it above them all, and 
vested tlie empire of the world in the Persian 
race. 

The Assyrian empire revived under Nabo- 
Basar, supposed to be the same with the Salma- 
nasar of the Scriptures. Of this d3ma8ty three 
several catalogues f ^iU be found, the Ecclesi* 
astical and Astronomical canons preserved by 
Syncellus, and the celebrated canon of Ptolemaeus, 
besides some other notices of the successors of 
Nabonasar, among the supplemental Chaldaean 
fragments. The first princes of the line appear to 
have fixed their residence at Nineveh, and among 
them we may recognize the Tiglath Pileser, 
Senecherib, and Esar Haddon of the Scriptures. 
Their race appears to have terminated in Saracus, 
another Sardanapalus. NabopoUasar, a success^ 

♦pp. 61,63. t P- 78. 
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ftil rebel, b^an the last line of the Assyrian tend 
Chaldaean monarchs.* He transferred the seat of 
empire to Babylon, and in his reign, his cele- 
brated son, Nebuchadnezzar, extended his con- 
quests over the bordering kingdoms of the north 
and west, by the reduction of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Judsea, Egypt, and Arabia ; an accurate account 
of which is transmitted by Berossus.f On the 
death of his father, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded 
to the throne. Concerning him we have several 
very interesting fragments from Berossus,t and 
one from Megasthenes.l In these are detailed 
the splendor of his works at Babylon, its cele- 
brated walls, and brazen gates ; its temples, pa- 
laces, and hanging gardens. The prophesy of 
Nebuchadnezzar,^ probably alludes to the public 
notification of Daniel's interpretation of his vision. 
His successors, till the overthrow of the empire 
by Cjrrus, are given by Berossus and Megas- 
thenes, and will be found also among the dynas- 
ties. II Among his four immediate successors we 
must find Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede. The 
latter has been geiierally supposed to be Nabon- 
nedus, though some have endeavoured to identify 
him with Cyaxares. The conquest of the Me- 
dian, Chaldaean, and Assyrian dominions by 
Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, and the nephew of 
Nebuchadnezzar, brings down the history to the 

♦ p. 59. f p. 37, 38. J p. 44. 
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authentic records of Grecian literature. The 
Persian line, the successors of Cyrus, will be 
found in several different places, both among the 
Chaldaean and Egyptian fragments. 

The intense interest which Egyptian history 
has excited, from the discovery of the interpreta- 
tion of the Hieroglyphics, has induced me to 
spare no labour or expence in rendering this part 
of the work as perfect as circumstances would 
adlow. 

The Laterculus or Canon of the Kings of 
Thebes,* was compiled from the archives of that 
city, by Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus. It is followed by the Old Egyptian 
Chronicle, with a Latin version of the same, 
from the Excerpta Barbara, and another from the 
Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius: they contain 
a summary of the dynasties of Egypt. To these 
sacceed the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho,f 
whose introductory letter to king Ptolemaeus, 
given in a subsequent page,;}: explains the nature 
of his work, and the materials from whence it 
was compiled. I have placed the six different 
versions of the Dynasties of M anetho that are 
extant confronting each other. The Canon of the 
kings of Egypt from Josephus,§ I have compiled 
from the historical fragments of Manetho : || and 

• p. 84, f p. 94. Jp. 171. § p. 136. 
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I have thrown it into the form of a Canon to faci- 
litate comparison. I have next given a very im- 
portant Canon/ the first part of \^hich, from 
Mestraim to the end of the seventeenth dynasty, 
is preserved by Syncellus only : from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth it is continued also in the 
fragments of Eusebius : and from hence to the con- 
elusion, four different versions of it will be found. 
To these are added the Canons of all the kings 
of Egypt, mentioned by Diodorus Siculusf and 
Herodotus.J They were originally compiled by 
Scaliger, but 1 have corrected them and given 
them with several very important additions in 
the original words of the authors, instead of in the 
words of Scaliger himself. They are followed by 
the Canon of Theophilus Antiochenus.§ And 
after several very important chronological ex- 
tracts || upon the antiquities of Egypt, I have com- 
pleted the Dynasties, with a Canon of the early 
Egyptian, Chaldaean, and Assyrian Kings, from 
the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-hebrseus : % which I 
have placed beside each other as they are syn- 
chonized by that author, and given them in the 
English letters corresponding to the Syriac, in- 
stead of adopting the Latinized names of the 
translators. 

I have, therefore, comprised in this part of 
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the worii;, no less than ninet0en catalogues of the 
Egyptitak IdagSy vith all (he varipus readings 
that occur ui t)ie difl^reot y^r^ions. of the 9ame. 
Th^ have beei) compiled with the greatest care, 
fuad I have purfK)fiely ahstained from all reference 
to the Hi^oglypbics, that I might not be misled 
by any preconceived opinioii. 

At a time, when iode&tigable resesurch is evei^ 
day brtnging to light Qew md interesting circum- 
gtances, it wpuld be absurd to attempt to give 
fuiy thii^ hut the roughest outline of Egyptian 
history- I shall merely observe, then, that after 
the diapersion from Isabel, the children of Miz- 
raim w^t off tp. Egypt, of which they appear to 
have continued iiome time Jn undisturbed posses- 
sion* Menes Af isor or Mesti^im, the Mizraim 
of the ScriptureSr and planter of the nation, is 
naturally placed ^ the first sovereign of the united 
realm^ at. the head of all the catalogues. And 
p^haps the dominion of Athothis was equally 
oxtens}?e I for his name occurs in the Laterculus 
of Bratostbenea, and as the Thoth or Taautus of 
SanchoniatbOt After him the country seems to 
have been divided into several independent ipo- 
narchtes, some of whose princes may pierhaps be 
fovid among the fourteen first dynasties. That the 
CQiflktry was ^o dividedt wd that the first dynasties 
were not considered successive by the ancients, we 
have the authority of Artapanus* and Eusebius. 

♦p. 162. 
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The first historical fragment of Manetho,* 
from Josephus, gives an account of the invasion 
and expulsion of a race of foreigners, who were 
styled Hycsos or Shepherd kings ; whose princes 
are identified with the seventeenth dynasty of all 
the Canons excefpt that given by Syncellus as the 
canon of Africanus, in which they are placed as 
the fifteenth. Of what family they were, whence 
they came, and to what country they retired, have 
been the subjects of almost as many hypotheses 
as writers ; 1 shall not venture a remark upon a 
problem, of which there is every reason shortly 
to expect a satisfactory solution. Josephus and 
the Fathers confound them with the Israelites, 
who appear rather to be- referred to by the second 
fragmentf as the lepers, who were so cruelly ill- 
treated by the Egyptians, and afterwards laid 
waste the country, assisted by a second invasion 
of the Shepherds. To these fragments I have 
subjoined six J other very curious notices of the 
exodus of the Israelites and the final expulsion of 
the Shepherds ; which events appear to have been 
connected, vnth one another, as well as with the 
emigration of the Danaan colonies to Greece, 
not only in time, but by circumstances of a poli- 
tical nature,^ and to have occurred during the 
sovereignty of the eighteenth dynasty. Tacitus 
has also noticed the exodus, but in terms evi- 

* p. 171. t p. 176. X p. 182. $ See also the note to p. 166. 
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dently copied from some of those which I have 
^Ten : we have but few and scanty notices of the 
kings of Egypt, even in Diodorus and Hero- 
dotas. Its conquest by Nebucchadnezzar is re- 
lated by BerossuSy"*^ and after two. or three tem*- 
porary gleams of independence, it sunk at length 
into a province of the Persian empire, and from 
that day to the present, according to the denun- 
ciation of the prophet,! Egypt has been the 
basest of kingdoms, and under the yoke of 
strangers. 

The Tynan Annals are fragments which were 
quoted by Josephus from the lost histories of 
Dius and Menander. They agree perfectly with 
the scriptural accounts, and furnish some par- 
ticulars in addition. The correspondence of 
Solomon and Hiram, the foundation of Carthage, 
and the invasion, conquests, and repulse of Sal- 
manasar ; the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnessar, 
and its subsequent government under judges, are 
historical additions of great interest and import- 
ance. 

The Periplus of Hanno is an account of the 
earliest voyage of discovery extant. It was taken 
from an original and apparently official document 
which was suspended in the temple of Saturn, at 
Carthage. Falconer has edited it as a separate 
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W6rk^ and gives two dissertations oh it; tiie first; 
explabdktory of its contents ; dnd the secomi, a 
refutation of DodwelVs reflections on its autb^i* 
ticity. I have followed Falconer both in his text 
and translation. With respect to its age, Fal*- 
coner agrees with Bougainville in referring it to 
the sixth century before the Christian era. 

The Periplus is prefaced by n few lines, re- 
diting a* d^ree of the Carthaginians^ relative 
to the voyage and its objects : and is then 
continued by the commander, or one of hid 
companions, as a narrative, which commences 
frotn (he time the fleet had cleared the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Bougdnville has given a chart of the 
voyage, whidh may be found, together with the 
corresponding tnaps of PtolemsBUs and D'Anvillet 
in Falconer's treatise. It may be sufficient, how-* 
ever, to remark that Thymiaterium, ithe first of 
the colonies planted by Hialnno, occupies a po^ 
tion Very nearly, perhaps precisely th^ same with 
that 6f the presefat' commercial city of Mogadom* 
The promontory of Soloeis corresponds with CBpA 
Bojador, nearly opposite to the Canaries. Oari- 
contichos, Gytte, Acra, Melitta and Arambys 
are placed between Cape Bojador and thfe Rio 
d*Ouro which is supposed to be the Lixus. 
Ceme is laid down as the island of Ai^in under 
the southern Cape Blanco : the river Chretes 
perhaps is the St. John, and the next -large 
river mentioned is the Senegal. Cape Palmas 
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atnd K)wpe Three P<mA8, are rapposed to corres^ 
pond Tespectively with the Weirtem arid ISmithem 
Horns, and some iskirid in the bight of Benin, 
with thAt of Gorillae. Vossius, however, sop-^ 
poses the Wedtem Horn to be Cape Verd, and 
the Soutiiem, -Cape Palmas, in which case the 
Sierra Leone wOl aittleer to the Oeheraa Theon 
the Chariot of the^ods. 

The d^scriptidh of the Troglodytse, bs men 
of' a different fbrm or appearance, may imply a 
change frdm the Moresco to the Negro race* 
Some pase^^^ges, quoted by Falconer from Bruce's 
triarels, ^icplaiti the extriaordinary 'fired and nightly 
merriment which alarmed the voyagers, as Cus- 
toms common among many of the negro tribes, 
and which had repeatedly £sillen within the scope 
of his own< observations. The Gorrllse sire sup* 
posed to b<^ large^ monkeys or wild men ds thie 
name ib^fwrn^^Mi may in foct -import. 

The Periptes* is followed bf a'stratage' accoiint 
of the Africaik iMftflementd, frotri the books df 
fiiempsal king Of Numidia, preserved by SKllust; 

k • • . 

I 

'Of the Indian fragmtmts of Megastbenes, the 
most remaykabli^ has ^already been referred to. 
In the two great divisionsof the Philosophical 
sects,t into the Brahmanes and G^maries, we 
may doubtlesis recognize the predecesefors of the 
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present Brachmans and Buddhists of Hindostan. 
They are likewise mentioned by Clitarchus * as 
the Brahmanes and Pramnse. The castes of India 
are also described at length, t ^^^ have continued 
with some variations to the present day. The an- 
tiquity of such a division is very great, and per- 
haps originated at the dispersion, as it prevailed 
chiefly among the Ionic nations, while the Scythic 
tribes prided themselves upon their independence, 
and the nobility of the whole race. M egasthenes 
is reputed to have been a Persian, and an officer in 
the army of Alexander in his expedition to India, 
and was employed upon several negociations of 
consequence. 

I have next given two short notices of some 
celebrated islands in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. The first, | upon the Atlantic island, is 
quoted by Proclus, from the Ethiopic history of 
Marcellus, in illustration of the passages of Plato 
in the Timaeus relative to the same. Some have 
looked upon the relation as worthy of credit, and 
confirmed by the broken nature of all the islands, 
which lie scattered between the old and the new 
world, regarding them as relics of a former tract 
which has been absorbed. The second fragment 
from Euemerus may relate to the islands in the 
Indian Archipelago ; though it is highly probable 
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that both may refer only to the White island of 
the West, so celebrated in the Mytholo^cal le- 
gends of almost all nations, and in none more 
than in the antiquities of the British islands. 

As I profess not to enter into the details, but 
merely to provide as it were the raw materials, I 
shall dwell but little upon Chronology. By far 
the most authentic record that has come down to 
ns is the Canon of Ptolemsus.* It commences 
from the Chaldaean era of Nabonasai:» and is 
€!ontinued to the conclusion of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius. In. calculating its chronology, how- 
ever, it must be observed, that although it starts 
from this Chaldaean era, its years are the Sothoic 
years of Egypt, consisting only of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, without any intercalation. 
Among the Chronological fragments at the end 
of the work will be found the passage of Censo- 
rinus,t so important in determining the celebrated 
epochs of ancient history; and likewise an. ex- 
tract from. Theon Alexandrinus,;}: from the ma- 
nuscripts of the King of France, partly cited 
by Larcher in his translation of Herodotus. § For 
the complete extract, I beg leave to return my 
thanks to Mons. Champollion Figeac, and Mods. 
Hase librarian to the king.. Several useful chro- 
nological passages will be found scattered over 

* p. 83. t P- ^^4* t P- ^^9. $ Vol. ii. p. 556. 
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the work : sbme also are collected at the end of 

4 

the .Dynasties.* I have added also two short 
notices of the Sarus and Nems of the Ghat- 
d«anaLt 

It is remarkable, that the three great eras of 
ancimt hi^ory commence within thirty years of 
one aiiotber, and aire commonly fixed% 
. The first Olympiad, B, C- 777. 

The foundation of Rome, B. C. 753. 

And the era of Nabonasar, B. C. 747* 

The commencement of the reign of Diode* 
sian ils determined by the obsenred and calculated 
eclipses to be in the year A. D* 284. The bc^in* 
ning of the great Sothoic period of 1641, Sothoic 
or vague years, equivalent to 1640 Julian years, 
is fixed.about the year B. C. 1321, o^ 1325, Dur- 
ing this great embolismic period, the first day of 
the Egyptian year, called Thoth, from the omission 
of the intercalation of the quarter of a day in each 
year, recedes through every day of the year, till 
it arrives at the. point whence it originally 
started, and again coincides with the Heliacal 
rising of th^ Dogstar. 

Having thus brought down the ancient his* 
tory of the world as contained in the fragments 
to. the times of Grecian record, I shall endeavour, 
in like manner, to trace a faint jDutline of its 
Theology. 

* pp. 328, 329. t p. 328. 
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From Babel, the centre of their abominations, 
the heathens carried off the same objects of ado- 
ration, the same superstitious obser^^ances, and 
the same legendary tales, which, however varied 
and confused, may without difficulty be identified 
throughout the world. Among the pastoral 
tribes, the Scythic doctrines almost universally 
prevs^iled ; yet in subsequent times they also fell 
into idolatry : while the Ionic nations carried their 
additions and corruptions to such a length, that 
the original and more simple doctrines became 
obliterated among the vulgar ; and were retained 
only by the philosophers and priests, and some- 
times were even re-imported from abroad. The 
more elaborate corruptions of lonism appear to 
have prevailed originally in the Iranian territories 
only, and to have passed to India and to Egypt, 
to have spread themselves with civilization over 
Greece, and subsequently over the whole Roman 
world. By foreign conquest and other circum- 
stances, the two systems were often amalgamated 
into one. The more elaborate and corrupted 
form of lonism and idolatry would catch the 
attention of the casual observer as the religion of 
the land ; while the deeper doctrines, which re- 
tained much of their primitive simplicity, were 
wrapped in mystery^ and communicated only to 
the initiated. 

Most nations, in process of time, became more 
attached to particular parts, and retained but 

f 
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fragmeats of the general system. But it is still 
in existence, and preserved almost entire, both in 
its Scythie and Ionic form, as the Buddhism and 
Brahmenism of Hindostan. By comparing all 
the varied legends of the west and east in con- 
junction, we may obtain the following outline of 
the theology of the ancients. 

It recognizes, as the primary elements of all 
things, two independent principles, of the nature 
of male and female. And these, in mystic union 
as the soul and body, constitute the great Her- 
maphroditic deity, the One, the Universe itself, 
consisting still of the two separate elements of its 
•composition, modified, though combined in one 
individual, of which all things were regarded but 
as parts. From the two, or more frequently 
from the male,. proceeded three sons or Hypos- 
tases ; which, when examined severally, are each 
one and the same with the principle from which 
they sprung : but when viewed conjointly, they 
constitute a triad, emanating from a fourth yet 
older divinity, who, by a mysterious act of self- 
triplication, becomes three, while he yet remains 
but one, each member of the triad being ulti- 
mately resolvable into the monad.* With this is 
connected the doctrine of a succession of similar 
worlds. At the conclusion of each revolving 
period, the world is dissolved, alternately by 

^ See Faber at length upon this mbject, Pag. Id. Vol. II. 
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flood and fire ; and all its varied forms and parts 
are absorbed into the two primeval principles, 
which then remain in the loveliness of their exist- 
ence. After a certain interval their re-union 
commences, and with it the reconstruction of 
another world. As before, the first production of 
this world is the triad, and the same heroes and 
persons re-appear ; and the same events are again 
transacted, till the time arrives for another di»- 
solqtion. Such was the system in its original 
form ; it was a foundation of materialism, upon 
which was raised a superstructure of idolatry. 

The most remarkable feature in the heathen 
theology is the multiplicity of its gods. The 
easy temper of polytheism, as it has been called, 
hesitated not to adopt the divinities of the sur- 
roonding nations ; while the deification, not only of 
heroes ^d kings, but of the virtues and vices, 
witli the genii pf the woods and waters, moun- 
taiiis and cities, contributed to introduce new 
and strange inmates into the Pantheon. But if 
we eject these modem intruders, if we restore to 
tlieir original seats the imported deities, such as 
Pan to Arcadia, Hermes to Egypt, Osiris to 
Memphis, Hercules to Tyre, and Dionysus to 
India ; and if we investigate the origin of each, 
we shall find fevery nation, notwithstanding the 
variety of n^Plw* acknowledging the same deities 
and ths same system of theology : and, however 
humble ^ny of the deities may appear in the 
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Pantheons of Greece and Rome, each, who has 
any claim to antiquity, will be found ultimately, 
if not immediately, resolvable into the original 
God or Goddess, into one or other of the twa 
primeval principles. 

In conducting such an investigation, a very 
singular circumstance presents itself in the mani- 
fold character of these deities. Their human or 
terrestrial appearance, as mere mortals deified is 
the most obvious ; as the sun, moon, elements, 
and powers of nature, they assume a celestial or 
physical aspect. And if we turn to the writings 
of the philosophers, we shall find them sustain- 
ing a character more abstract and metaphysical^ 
Yet under all these different forms, the same 
general system is preserved. 

In his terrestrial character, the chief Hero 
God, under whatever name, is claimed by every 
nation as its progenitor and founder. And 
not only is he celebrated as the king of that 
country in particular, but of the whole world. 
He is exposed to some alarming danger from the 
sea, or an evil principle or monster by which the 
sea is represented. He is nevertheless rescued by 
some friendly female aid, sometimes concealed in 
a cavern or in the moon, or preserved in a death- 
like sleep, borne upon a snake, or floating on an 
island or a lotus, though more frequently in a boat 
or ark. At length he awakens from his slumber, 
subdues his enemy, and lands upon a mountain. 
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He then reoi^anizes the world, and becomes him- 
self the father primarily of three sons, and through 
them, of the human race ; not nnfrequently with 
some allusions to the dove and rainbow. In fact, 
in his human character he was the great father of 
mankind ; but he may not only be identified with 
Noah but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the re-appearance of the other, 
and both an incarnation of the Deity. 

In his immediate celestial character the God 
is universally held to be the Sun ; but the cha- 
racter of the great Goddess is of a more complex 
description. As the companion of the man, she 
is the ark ; which was r^arded not only as his 
consort, but his daughter, as the work of his own 
hands; and his mother, from whose womb he 
again emerged, as an infant, to a second life; and 
his preserver during the catastrophe of the de- 
luge. As the companion of the Sun she is either 
the earth or moon : not that the distinctions be- 
tween the human and celestial characters are 
accurately maintained ; for they are so strangely 
blended together, that the adventures applicable 
to one are frequently, and sometimes purposely, 
misapplied to the other. Thus, whilst the Man 
is said to have entered into, been concealed in, 
and have again issued from the ark, the moon, 
and the earth, indifferently, the Sun is fabled to 
have been plunged into the ocean, to have sailed 
upon a lotus, to have taken refuge in a floating 
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island, and to have dwelt upon a Bacred mountain 
left dry by the retiring flood.* 

It has been often remarked, that the Theo- 
gonies and Cosmogonies of the heathens were 
the same. In addition to those naturally con- 
stituting a part of the work« I have given the 
most remarkable of the Hermetic, Orphic, and 
Pythagorean accounts ; which will be found, with 
the celebrated collection from Damascius» under 
a separate head.f By comparing these with the 
Cosmogonies of Sanchoniatho, Berossus, and the 
rest, we may, without much difficulty, arrive at 
the following conclusion; tboit the Ether and 
Chaos, or, in the language of the Philosophers, 
Mind and Matter, were the two primeval, eternal, 
and independent principles of the universe ; thei 
one regarded as a vivifying and intellectual prin- 
ciple, the other as a watery Chaps, boundless, and 
without form : both which continued for a timet 
without motion, and in darkness. By ^ mystic 
union of the two was formed the great flerms^- 
phroditic deity, the One» the universal World ; of 
which the Chaotic matter presently became the 
body, ^3id the £therial Intellectual principle the 
souL As soon as the union had commenced^ 
from the Ether sprung forth the triad, Phanes or 
£ro6| a triple divinity, the mast prominent cha-^ 
racter of which was Light* He w^ the same 
with the Soul of the World, and th^ JntelligiblQ 

* See Faber, Pag. Id. f p. 283, and following. 
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triad so largely insisted apon by the Platonists. 
The gross chaotic elements of Earth and Water 
were formed into the terraqueous globe, ivbile the 
disposing Ether, in the character of Phanes, mi- 
der some three of the conditions of Light, Air, 
Heat, Fire, Ether, Flam^, or Spirit, composed a 
physical trinity concentred in the Sun, the soul 
and ruler of the world. Or, according to the 
more refined speculations, it consisted of a trinity 
of mental powers, in which the Understanding, 
Reason or Intellect, the Soul, Passions, Feelings 
or Affections, Pcwer, Counsel or Will, are va- 
riously combined. Viewed, therefore, either 
onder a physical or metaphysical aspect, it is 
still a triad subordinate to, and emanating from 
the more ancient Intellectual Ether, and into 
which each person tff the triad is again re- 
solvable.* 

With respeet to the Physical triad, by com- 
paringthe heathen accounts with similar passages 
in the Scriptures, though not decisive, yet so 
preponderating does the evidence appear to me 
upon this pdiilt, that if the school of Hutchinson 
had not failed to establish their very elegant hy- 
pothesis, as to the fiact-that the Fire, Light, and 
Spirit or Air, were only three different condi- 
tions of one and the same etherial fluid, appear- 
ing as Fhre sit the oi^b of the Sun, as Light pro- 

*' See the laquiiy at the end. 
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ceeding from it, and as Spirit vetuming to it, 
I should not have hesitated to subscribe to the 
opinion that such was the original trinity of the 
Gentiles ; a triad, nevertheless, subordinate to a 
monad, which existed in the form of Ether pre- 
viously to its assuming such conditions. 

The Metaphysical speculations of the ancients 
upon this subject can only be derived by analo- 
gical reasoning from contemplation of the micro- 
cosm of man. To point out the close analogy 
preserved in this particular between the Meta- 
physical and Physical system before explained I 
would observe, that Man is a being compounded 
of an Intellectual, and of a Material substance, 
both of which were conceived by the ancients to 
have pre-existed^ before they became united in 
the compound individual animal, the Man. When 
thus united, they appear to have conceived a 
triad of intellectual powers, the Intellect, the 
Affections Feelings or Emotions, and the Will 
or Power of action. But for further illustration 
of these matters, and for such proof as can be 
produced, I must refer to the disquisition at the 
end. 

Upon this subject, therefore, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Faber in supposing that the triaita- 
rian speculations of the Heathens originated in 
the coincidence of Adam and Noah being each 
the father of three sons ; for of the three dis- 
tinct analogical systems the Metaphysical, of the 
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Mind with its Faculties, and Matter, — the Physi-^ 
cal, of the Ether with its conditions, and the 
Chaos, — and the Human, of the Patriarch with 
his three sons, and the universal mother the Ark 
or Earth, — ^the last analogy is not only the most 
imperfect, but according to all historical ac- 
counts, Demonolatry was introduced subsequently 
to the worship of nature and the elements* 

From the widely dispersed traditions upon 
the subject, it is manifest that the circumstances 
of the creation and the deluge were well known 
to all mankind previously to the dispersion. And 
the writings of Moses give to tbe chosen people, 
not so much a new revelation as a correct, authen- 
ticated and inspired account of circumstances, 
which had then become partially obscured by 
time and abused by superstition. The formless 
watery Chaos and the Etherial substance of the 
heavens, enfolding and passing over its surface 
as a mighty wind, are the first principles both of 
the sacred and profane cosmogonies; but they 
are reclaimed by Moses as the materials, created 
by the immediate agency of an Almighty power. 
The subsequent process of formation so com- 
pletely corresponds in both lystems, that if they 
ware not borrowed the one from the other, (a po- 
sition which cannot be maintained,) they must 
each have been ultimately derived from the com- 
mon source of revelation. Similar considerations 
upon the traditions of a Trinity, so universal 
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among the nations, and an examination of what 
that Trinity was composed, forces upon me the 
conviction, that the trinitarian doctrine, as it is 
n.ow believed, was one of the original and fanda- 
raental tenets of the Patriarchal religion; that the 
analogy between the Microcosm, as pointed out, 
and the then current accounts of the creation, 
became the stumbling block, which set mankind 
to refine upon the truth ; that hence they fell into 
the errors of attributing eternity to matter, of 
placing a Monad above the Trinity, with the 
Pantheistic opinion that the Deity was no other 
than the universe itself. The doctrine of the 
succession of worlds, the Metempsychosis, and 
Demonolatry would follow naturally enough by 
an extension of their system from the particular 
circumstances of the creation to those attendant 
upon the deluge. By the pride of false philo- 
sophy they forsook the truth of revelation, and 
sunk into materialism, into the worship of the 
elements, of man and beasts, and into idolatry 
with all its attendant abominations. *When 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God ; 
neither were thankful ; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools ; and changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, God 
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gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts.'* 

To reclaim a world so fallen, the great mani- 
festations of the Almighty from time to time have 
taken place, not only at the most civilized as 
well as celebrated periods of history, but upon 
the spots then best calculated for the general dis- 
semination of truth among the heathens. The 
geographical situation of Palestine, chosen it 
may be for the seat of universal empire, is the 
most remarkable upon earth for the facility of 
communication which it affords with every 
quarter of the globe. At the time of the Advent, 
it formed as it were the boundary of the rival 
empires of Rome and Parthia, subject to Rome, 
but holding an intimate connexion with its colo- 
nial offspring within the Parthian dominions. 
And its situation was at that time not more ex- 
cellently adapted for the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel, both in the East and West, than 
it was for the general instruction of mankind, 
in times of old, when it formed so considerable 
a part of the high road of communication between 
the empires of Egypt and Assyria. About the 
time of the eighteenth, djmasty, the most brilliant 
epoch of Egyptian history, the Exodus of the 
Israelites was effected : and the fame of the mi- 

* Romans, i. 21. 
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raculous exploits of Moses and Joshua was 
wafted with the Danaan colonies to Greece, with 
the fugitive Canaanites to the West, and carried 
by the Israelites themselves into the East. 
During the revolutionary violence consequent 
upon the downMl of the ancient Assyrian em- 
pire, the same merciful Providence kept up a 
communication with the kingdoms which sprung 
out of its ruins, by the mission of Jonah to Ni- 
neveh, by the connexion of the princes of Sa- 
maria with Syria, and by the dispersion of the 
ten tribes over the territories of the Medes and 
Assyrians by Salmanasar : and upon the full 
re-establishment of the empire at Babylon, a 
knowledge of the truth was diffused far and wide 
by the captivity of the Jews themselves. 

The conversion of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
decrees of himself and his successors, both of the 

■ 

Assyrian and Persian line, in favour of the truth, 
must have been attended with at least some tem- 
porary effect upon the religious and philosophical 
sentiments of the East. And such an effect may 
be clearly traced in the very general reformation 
of the systems and superstitions which about this 
period took place. 

Among the Persians, themselves a Scythic 
people, this reformation appears to have re-ani- 
mated their zeal and enmity against the temples 
and idolatry of their Ionian rivals. It may also 
have led them to convert the two independent 
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principles of Mind and Matter into spiritoai. 
agents in opposition to one another, and to hare 
rerived the unmingled worship of the Sun and 
Fire, at first but as an emblem and image of the 
Supreme, though it soon again d^enerated into 
the Sabaism of old. The reformation may be 
traced through Assyria, India, China and Egypt, 
and in those amendments and refinements which 
were shortly afterwards imported by Pythagoras 
into Greece. 

A summary of the Pythagorean doctrines will 
be found in the commencement of the celebrated 
treatise of Timaaus Locrus.* It may be observed, 
that the Pythagorean speculations have a tacit 
reference to the ancient classification of Causes, as 
the Efficient, the Formal or Ideal, the Material 
and the Final. In conformity to this division we 
find introduced between the two ancient inde- 
p^adent principles of Mind and Matter, the 
world c^ Forms or abstract Ideas, to which is 
attributed an eternal subsistence, if not an exis- 
tence independent of the Mind ; whilst the tiifpS^ 
Good in the abstract, the summum bonum, the 
great final cause, became the subject of perpetual 
discussion and inquiry among all succeeding phi- 
losophers. 

The Forms and Matter weye now substituted 
for the ancient Duad ; superior to which was 

* I have given it p. SOI. 
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placed the Efficient Caase as the Monad, Deity, 
or Demiurgus. This Diiad was, nevertheless, re- 
garded as two eternal and independent principles, 
and by their combination the Deity formed the 
Sensible world, a living animal, composed of soul 
and body. Subordinate to the duad is the Py- 
thagorean Triad, occupying the same relative 
situation with respect to the duad as in the more 
ancient systems. By this introduction of the 
Ideal world, and the elevation of the deity above 
the duad, the system lost something of the gross 
materialism which had hitherto obtained, but it 
lost, at the same time, all knowledge of the an- 
cient triad, which was now replaced by such 
triads as were more conformable to the Pytha- 
gorean mode, and of which the persons were often 
subordinate to, or comprehended within each 
other, as genera and species.* 

The doctrines of Plato differ only in refine- 
ment from the preceding. If we admit the Par- 
menides and the Timaeus to embrace his com- 
plete system, God and Matter, two originally in- 
dependent principles, are held to be, as it were, 
the extremities of that chain of being which com- 
poses the universe. Subordinate to the God, we 
have the Intelligible world of Ideas or the Forms, 
commencing, as the latter Platonists insist, with 
the Intelligible triad : but whether Plato regarded 

* See the Pythagorean fragments, p. S0\, 
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this world of Ideas in the abstract as subsisting 
only within the mind of the Deity, or whether he 
attributed to it a distinct existence* without the 
Mind, comprehending different orders of divine 
su[>er-essential beings, may well be questioned. 
When the Deity or Demiurgus thought proper to 
compose the world, he looked to this ideal world 
as the exemplar, in whose likeness he constructed 
his new work. He impressed the disordered 
material Chaos with the Forms, and rendered the 
world a living animal, after the pattern of its ideal 
prototype, consisting of a soul endued with Intel- 
lect, and of a body of which all beings compre- 
hended in it, Gods Men Animals or material 
species, are but the concrete individuals, of which 
the abstract ideas unalterably subsist in the intel- 
ligible world. Though still supposed to continue 
in existence, the Deity, as in the more ancient 
systems, retires as effectually from the stage as 
did the ancient Ether when superseded by the 
Phanes. And all the mundane operations are 
carried on as before, by the Soul of the world. 

While the Stoics and other schools retained 
the ancient doctrines, and looked not further than 

* Existence, according to the ancients, implies essence ; 
whereas the Ideal world was deemed super-essential : but I am 
compelled to use the words to make myself understood ; for the 
En^ish language has not been sufficiently accommodated to 
these metaphysical subtleties of the Ghreeks to supply the requi- 
site terms* 
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the world itself, it is true that the Pythagoreans 
and Plato held a God superior to the world ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether they entertained 
a sublimer conception of their great immediate 
efficient cause, the Soul of the world, or indeed 
of Soul in general, than the gross materialism of 
a subtile ether« They discouraged, likewise, the 
tenet of the succession of worlds ; though it was 
subsequently revived by the later Platonists, by 
whom the Deity was supposed, at the predestined 
time, to swallow up the world, first the sensible, 
then the Ideal, and lastly Phanes the Intelligible 
triad, and to remain in the solitude of his unity. 

Much as has been said upon the Platonic 
trinity. I must confess that 1 can find fewer traces 
of that doctrine in the writings of Plato than of 
his less refined predecessors, the mythologists. I 
have given such extracts as appear to me to 
relate to the subject, together with a fragment of 
A melius* which expressly mentions the three 
kings of Plato as identical with the Orphic trinity. 
Dr. Morgan, in his essay upon the subject, satis- 
factorily refutes the notion, that Plato regarded 
the Logos as the second person of the trinity : t 

♦ p. 305. 

-f The celebrated passage in the Epinomis of Plato BvMnrare- 
XSy K^/My w ^of ff x^ i fd^w ^itkaro^ ipar&>, ttsuaUy rendered, 
** Perfecting the visible world, which the word, the most divine 
of all things, made," refers to a very different subject The 
inquiry in this part of the dialogue relates to the knowledge of 
number, without which it is asserted a man cannot have Xlyoq 
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and upon this refutation he denies that Plato 
held the doctrine at all, more particularly, as from 
the time of Plato to that of Ammonius Saccas 
in the third century, no disciple of his school 
seems to have been aware that such a doctrine 
was contained in his writings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may trace some obscure allusions to it 
in the beginning of the second hypothesis of the 
Parmenides and in the passages which I have 

reoMm; and if destitute of reason, he cannot attain wisdom. 
The God, which imparted to man the knowledge of numbers, is 
the Heaven, for there are eight powers contained in it akin to 
each odier, that of the Sun, of the Moon, &c. to whom, he says, 
must be assigned equal honour — " For let us not assign to one 
the honour of the year, to another the honour of the month, and 
to others none of that portion of time, in which each performs its 
course in conjunction with the others, accomplishing that visible 
order which reason^ the most divine of all things (or of the Uni- 
verse,) has established. 

The no less celebrated passage from the Philebus, 'On mv^ 
coTi 7ti«^0-n|< ToS %&ifrw oZt/ov, by which it is supposed that the 
consubstantiality of the Logos with the first cause is asserted, 
relates to the hnrnwa mifu/, and is the conclusion of an argument 
which proves, that as ordinary fire is derived from the elemental, 
and the human body from the elemental body of the world, so is 
the human nund akin to, or of the same nature with the Divine 
mind, or Soul of the universe, the cause of all things. These 
and other less celebrated passages of Plato, when examined in 
conjunction with this context, afford us, as Dr. Morgan justly 
observes, no more foundation for supposing that Plato held 
the doctrine of the Trinity than the following very curious pas- 
sage, which he produces from Seneca, gives us ground to 
suppose that it was held by the Stoics : " Id actum est, mihi 
crede ab iUo, quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est 

h 
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given ;* though in the latter the doctrines appear 
rather to refer to the Monad and Duad than to 
the genuine trinity of the ancients. So far from 
any such doctrine being maintained by the Py- 
thagoreans or in the Academy, we find only 
such vague allusions as might be expected among 
philosophers, who reverenced an ancient tradition, 
and were willing, after they had lost the substance, 
to find something to which they might attach the 
shadow. 

The error which Dr. Morgan has refuted, took 
its rise with the fathers of the Church in the se- 
cond century. They were led into the mistake 
by the word Logos, used by Plato and St. John, 
and made the Platonic Trinity to* consist of God, 
the Logos, and the Soul of the world, and this 
in spite of all the professed followers of Plato, 
who, ' however they might vary among them- 
selves, uniformly insisted upon placing the Mo- 

potens omntttiit, sive incorporalit ratio ingentium operum artifex, 
sive diviniu spiritus per omnia maxima minima, sequali intentione 
diffusus, sive fatum et immutabilis causarum inter se cohaeren-. 
tium series, "f To the observations from Dr. Morgan's work, I 
may venture to add that the word Logos, as used by St. John 
and Plato, has two very distinct significations. By the latter, 
Reason in general is implied, whereas St. John uses it as a trans-, 
lation of the Hebrew dbr, the Word signifying also a thing .or 
person revealed, and if at all in the sense of reason, which may 
be implied from the commentaries of the fathers, not for reason- 
in general, but for the particular faculty so called. 

* p. 304. f Consol. ad Helv. c. 8. 
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nad and Duad, or at least a Monad, above their 
Triad. 

In the first century of the Christian era, Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, had attempted to expound 
the Scripture on Platonic principles ; and after the 
promulgation of the Gospel many of. the fathers 
warmly adopted the same mode of exposition. 
The different sects of the Gnostics went, far be- 
yond the Grecian sage, and sought in the East 
the doctrines^ to -which they looked upon the 
writings of Platomerely as essays, introductory to 
the sublimer flights of the Oriental mysticism : 
and they treated his followers with that contempt, 
against which the vanity of a philosopher is 
seldom proof; and as long as these schools exist- 
ed, a bitter enmity prevailed between them. The 
Gnostics gave at once a real existence to the Ideal 
world, and continuing the chain of being from 
the Supreme, through numerous orders of Eons, 
personified abstract ideas, of which, the second 
and third persons of the Trinity were the first 
and second Eons,' and from thence to the lowest 
material species, . founded that daring heresy 
which so long disturbed the tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom: and with this spurious Platonism of 
the fathers the Arian * heresy is likewise intimately 
connected. 

* It is curious to observe the Arian and Orthodox illustra- 
tioDs of Eusebius and Epiphanius. The former ilhistrates the 
Trinity by the Heaven, the Sun, and the Spirit; or the Heaven, the 
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But the internal heresies of the Church were 
not the only ill effects which the misguided zeal 
of the fathers, in forcing upon Plato the doctrine 
of the Trinity, brought about. Though it is pos- 
sible, that by pointing out some crude similarity 
of doctrine, they might have obtained some con- 
verts by rendering Christianity less unpalatable 
to the philosophical world of that day, yet the 
weapon was skilfully turned against them, and 
with unerring effect, when the Pagans took upon 
them to assert that nothing new had been revealed 
in Christianity ; since, by the confessions of its 
very advocates, the system was previously con- 
tained in the writings of Plato. 

In the third century, Ammonius Saccas, uni- 
versally acknowledge to have been a man of 
consummate ability, taught that every sect. 
Christian, Heretic or Pagan, had received the 
truth, and retained it in their varied legends. He 
undertook, therefore, to unfold it from them all, 
and to reconcile every creed. And from his ex- 
ertions sprung the celebrated Eclectic school of 
the later Platonists. Plotinus, Amelius, Olym- 
pius, Porphyrins, Jamblichus, Syrianus, and 
Proclus, were among the celebrated professors 

Sun, and the Moon, the two latter as the leaders of innumerable 
host of spirits and stars, evidently derived from the prevailing 
notions of the Fathers relative to the Platonic trinity ; whilst 
Epiphanius declares, that this great mystery is properly under- 
stood as Fire, Light, and Spirit or Air reveal it to us. 
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who succeeded Ammonius in the Platonic chair, 
and revived and kept alive the spirit of PaganisiHf 
with a bitter enmity to the Gospel,, for near three 
hundred years. The Platonic schools were at 
length closed by the edict of Justinian ; and seven 
wise men, the last lights of Platonism, Diogenes, 
Hermias, Eulalius, Priscianus, Damascius, Isido- 
rus and Simplicius retired indignantly from the 
persecutions of Justinian, to realize the shadowy 
dreams of the republic of Plato, under the Persian 
despotism of Chosroes.* 

From the writings of these philosophers is 
collected the bulk of the Oracles of Zoroaster.f 
A few of them were first published by Ludovicus 
Tiletanus at Paris, with the commentaries of 
Pletho, to which were subsequently added those 
of Psellus. Chief part of them, however, were 
collected by Franciscus Patricius, and pub- 
lished with the Hermetic books at the end of 
his Nova Philosophia. To the labours of Mr. 
Taylor we are indebted for the addition of about 
fifty more, and for the references to the works 
from whence aU were extracted. I have arranged 
them according to the subjects, which are said to 
be occultly discussed in the Parmenides of Plato, 
viz. : Cause or God» the Ideal Intelligible or 
Intellectual world. Particular Souls, and the 
Material world. And I have placed under a 

* For the particulars of this philosophical transaction see 
Gibbon, c. xl. f p. 239. 
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separate head the Magical and Philosophical 
precepts and directions. There can be no ques- 
tion but that many of these Oracles are spurious ; 
all those, for instance, whic^h relate to the Intelli- 
gible and Intellectual orders, which were con- 
fessedly obtained in answers given by daemons, 
raised for that purpose by the Theurgists ;* who, 
as well as all the later Platonists, made preten- 
sions to magic, not only iii its refinements, which 
they were pleased to designate Theurgy, but also 
in that debased form which we should call com- 
mon witchcraft. Nevertheless, several of the 
Oracles seem to be derived from more au- 
thentic sources, and, like the spurious Hermetic 
books which have come down to us, probably 
contain much of the pure Sabiasm of Persia, 
and the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy. 

I have' thus endeavoured to give I fear a very 
imperfect outline of ancient history and theology. 
But, as it is intended rather to assist the reader 
through such an heterogeneous heap of materials, 
by bringing forward the most prominent parts 
and connecting them with one another, I trust 
its errors will be excused, as they may be cor- 
rected by the readers better judgment from the 
miatferials themselves before him. In closing the 

* The Theurgists were the two Julians, the father called 
Chaldaeus, the son, Theurgus. They flourished in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, and were the first who delivered the oracles 
upon the Intelligible and Intellectual orders. 
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subject, I beg to offer my . sincerest . thanks . to 
Isaac CuUimore, Esq., to whose deep and exten- 
sive chronological researches, I am. indebted for 
references to several very important passages in 
the following work, which had escaped my .notice. 

It is needless to take notice of the numerous 
forgeries, which have. been issued as the produc- 
tions of the authors of these fragments. There 
is a complete set, which was composed. in Latin 
by Annius, a monk of Yiterbo. But it is a sin- 
gular circumstance, and one which might be 
urged with great force against the genuineness of 
almost the whole .collection, that not, only the 
original works have^ perished,, but those also, 
through whose . means these . relics have been 
handed down. With the exception of these frag- 
ments, not only have Sanchoniatho, Berossus, 
and the rest passed into oblivion ; but the pre- 
servers of their names have followed in the same 
track, and to. a more. unusual fate.. The frag- 
ments . of Philo, i Abydenus, Polyhistor, Dius, 
and others, are generally not those of . their own 
works,. but extracts from their predecessors. 

It is . necessary . also . to . advert . to . the . nume- 
rous errors .which will be . found in every sheet. 
The fragments have been exposed to. more than 
the. common.. risks and. accidents, to. which all 
ancient writings have been subject. They have 
been either copied from the rude, annals of anti- 
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qnity, or sketched from historical paintings or 
hieroglyphic records, they have been sometimes 
translated from the sacred into the common lan- 
guage of the place, and again translated into 
Greek; then passed in citation from hand to 
hand, and lie widely scattered over the works 
principally of the fathers, and the writers of the 
Lower empire. It is matter of surprise then, not 
that they abound in error and uncertainty, but 
that so much of them has been preserved. 

Several of these fragments are to be found in 
two or three different authors, each of whom 
contains a different version of the same, differing, 
not so much in the outline, and in the general 
flow of words, as in those technicalities and va- 
riations of termination, which were necessary to 
adapt them to the author's style ; and it has been 
a source of some little perplexity to determine 
which of these various readings to prefer. 

To Eusebius, Syncellus and Josephus, we 
are largely indebted for these relics of antiquity. 
For Josephus I have followed Hudson's edition. 
The Cologne edition of the Praeparatio Evange- 
lica of Eusebius is often considered the best : but 
upon close inspection and comparison I have been 
induced to prefer the text of Stephanus. With 
the exception of a mutilated translation into 
Latin by Hieronymus, Eusebius' Chronicle was 
lost. Under that title, however, Scaliger com- 
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piled a very partly folio, iivhicb, with some other 
Clironicles, contains a collection of ail the frag- 
ments of the Greek text of Eusebius, that could 
be found. The recovery of the Armenian trans- 
lation of this Chronicle is a great acquisiticm. It 
is r^arded upon the Continent as perfectly au- 
thentic ; but I am not aware that it has been ex-^ 
amined or reviewed in England. To compress as 
much as possible all unnecessary observations upon 
the subject of materials, editions and abbreviar 
dons, I have given at the end a list of the authors 
cited, which will answer at once the several pur- 
poses of aa index to the abbreviations, and to the 
editions I have used or referred to, as well as to 
the manuscripts and other sources from which 
some of those editions have been formed, or which 
have been consulted in the compilation of the 
work. I have likewise given it the form of a 
Chronological index, by adding the times in 
which the authore referred to flourished,, that the 
reader may judge what degree of credit may be 
reposed in each* 

The matter contained* in these fragments is 
the only merit to which th^ can pretend. I have' 
chosen what appeared to me the most genuine 
text, independent of all theory and system,^ and 
have given all the various readings of any conse* 
quence I have met with. I have retained Mr. 
Falconer's translation of Hanno's Periplus ; and 
with this exception, and some few of the most 

1 
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obscure of the oracles of Zoroaster, which are 
due to Mr. Taylor, I must be answerable for the 
rest. For the many errors in which they must 
abound, I beg leave to apologize and claim in- 
dulgence. The broken and confused state of 
many of the fragments, preclude the possibility of 
giving any translation, except upon conjecture. 
Many, such as the Orphic fragment from Malala,* 
and that from Amelius,t have exercised the talent 
and ingenuity of some of the ablest commentators, 
none of whom perhaps will be found to agree. In 
such cases, I have patiently compared their opi- 
nions, and endeavoured to investigate the circum- 
stances under which the fragments were written 
and have been preserved, and what connexion 
they have with the passages among which they 
are introduced, and to give, what to the best of 
my judgment is, the truth. 

At the conclusion of this work 1 have added a 
disquisition, which was originally designed merely 
to explain and illustrate what I conceive to have 
been the ancient Trinity of the Gentiles : but in 
the progress of inquiry I found it impossible to 
do justice to the opinion without speaking largely 
upon ancient and modem science. To compress 
it, therefore, as much as possible, and to give it 
something of a connected arrangement, I have 
thrown it altogether into the form of an inquiry 

• p. 296. t P- 30^- 
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into the Method, Objects and Result of an- 
cient and modern Philosophy. And, as in this 
work I have endeavoured to bring forward several 
historical and theological documents, which had, 
in a manner, retired from public view, I trust 
that such an inquiry will not be deemed alto- 
gether misplaced, and that I shall be excused in 
an attempt to draw from the same store-house of 
antiquity some speculations, which have been too 
generally slighted or overlooked by the Meta- 
physician and the Philosopher, but which I be- 
lieve may tend to the advancement of science, 
even amid* the brilliant discoveries of modem 
times. 

With respect to the fragments themselves, the 
classical reader will find, I fear, but poor amuse- 
ment in perusing a half barbarous dialect, replete 
with errors and inconsistencies : to the student of 
divinity, however, they may not be altogether 
unacceptable or devoid of interest : and to the 
inquirer after ancient history and mythology, it 
most be useful to have collected into one small 
volume, the scattered relics for which he must 
otherwise search so widely. 
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THE COSMOGONY. 



THN rah tkm dfi^ 6vo- 
r&rreu dipa $o^«^ xa2 
fnmvfAor^, ti vmV ^P^ 

iptfiSbf^ rwura ^ cTmu 
amtifOf not Zt^ vbX^ OMrMt 
fft^ €%«» vtpof. ^Ore 8^, 

itfofi^f i| vXok) ^i!ri) /xXi^d*!} 

Tip o^m; icrfriv' ico} ^x r^f 
«i^rMi oi/yAvXox^ tov «yci;/Mt- 
TK iy&rro Mi^. tovt^ riy^c 
^00-9 2X^, e2 tt ^dflcTafSeuf 

^y6<T» vSo-ff ffvopek xT/<r«r<y 



He supposes that the beginning of all 
things was a dark and condensed windy 
air, or a breeze of thick air and a Chaos 
turbid and black as Erebus : and that 
these were unbounded, and for a long 
series of ages destitute of form. But 
when this wind became enamoured of 
its own first principles (the Chaos), 
and an intimate union took place, that 
connexion was caUed Pothos :* and it 
was the beginning of the creation of 
all things. And it (the Chaos) f knew 
not its own production ; but from its 
embrace with the wind was generated 
Mdt; which some call Bus (Mud), but 
others the putrefaction of a watery 
mixture. And from this sprung all 
the seed of the creation, and the gene- 
ration of the universe. 



* This union, among the Heathens, and particalarly among the Phoenidana, 
symbofiaed by an Egg enfolded by a Seipent, which H^mnetively rapresented 

the Chaos and the Ether, but, when united^ the hermaphroditic fint principle of 

the Unitcrse Cnpid or Pothos;^ 

t ** Wind knew not, Ac.'* IHg. Col. OreL Cumb. ftc. 
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^Hy U rim (of « ei^ l^gayra 

ifotpit, Koi ittX-i^vi Z«^Mt^/x2y» 
Tovf^ Hrrnf v^poanSi lutrirreu, 

Yiai roS ^jp«f diovydC- 
a-aiTBf » di^ v^pcto'af xa2 "riff 

doAiEtfVllf't' Nol T1}( 7ii( 

hg€X^ hoift^ nati rw fttw 
Tov ^X/su wSpva-tM, nuoi wdrra 

rrau Tf iwm^o'hi^wf yuati 
iloT^avoUy no} «^p^ th 

pi}ffify, yca^wf^^ T^y ^> ^vn;^, 
xo) Ixiyif&i} cy re ^^ k«) 
•^aX^0^§ a|^^y xo} d^Xv* 
(To^TOif |{9( I odrig avyypa" 
^i iwupifn )Jyw) Tau^ 

yrypafAfAha Teuuirw kcu 
ToTf ifxc/yov i%9f*yffAa9't»f Ik 
Tf o*T»Xtt^/MAlyxa2 T€XfMipUoW, 
Sf iifOMtv airni 19 It^utuOf 



And there were certain aninuds 
without sensation, from which intelli- 
gent animals were produced, ^d these 
were called Zophasemin, that is, the 
overseers of the heavens ; and they 
were formed in the shape of an egg : 
and from Mot shone forth the sun» 
and the moon, the less and the greater 
Stars. 

And when the air hegan to send 
forth light, by its fiery influence on 
the sea and earth, winds were pro- 
duced, and donds, and very great de- 
fluxions and torrents of the heavenly 
waters. And when they were thus sepa- 
rated, and carried out of their proper 
places by the heat of the sun, and all 
met again in the air, and were dashed 
against each other, thunder and light- 
nings were the result : and at the 
sound of the thunder, the before- 
mentioned intelligent animals were 
aroused, and startled by the noise, 
and moved upon the earth and in the 
sea, male and female. (After this our 
author proceeds to say \) These things 
were found written in the Cosmogony 
of Taautus, and in his commentariesj 
and were drawn from his observations 
and the natural signs which by his 
penetration he perceived and disco- 
vered, and with which he has enlight- 
ened us. 



• ii«S, omitted in Ed. Col. 
X w^tyf9/tJ*9K Or, 
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CBfi ^ wrfwKMpwra wr (Afierwarda, dfldaring the names 

it^mm clnSr» N^ xoS B0- of the winds Nodis, BoreaSy and the 

fti»i»iwifti»g»l«Xfy«.) reat, he makea this epilogue:) — ^But 

'AAX* «9«>^ «pvw ^^ these &Bt men consecrated the pro- 

fH^tuj xjii Tif( yiff pKacT^r dtictkNia of the earth, and judged them 

fmrtwh wii ^M^ Mfurovt gods, and worshipped those things, 

nm^ iL f t9* nA m» reahm^ ^' upon which they themselves lived* 

Ar mSmi ti diey &fT H xw and aO their posterity, and all before 

« ^^ p ton, luutl wfk eMh them; to these they made lihationa 

«^rf««* »^ x*^ ^ ^ids^ and sacrifices. (Then he proceeds ; — 

ff«K intmm' (lOBii feiX^* Stidi were the devices of their wor* 

A^tBf IT ^nm^imimm tik ship in accordance with the imbecility 

tftauat xmw and narrownesa of their souls.) — 

J^Mtitif, x4b2 if«x^ Emub. Frapk Evan. lib. L c. 10. 



THB GENERATIONS. 

'Eha(^nfii)yeYo^^ai iK Of the wind Colpias, and his wife 

» KtkgU icrfym^ iml yu- Baau* which is interpreted Night, 

wank oMmSf Bcmv^^tiStv hk were begotten two mortal men, £on 

nners ^^opcifcit, Alfim xa2 and Ptotogonus so called : and Mom 

H f B i rfjf w dirfnttf ^tyfi^y discovered food from trees. 

Tir Alfimf t^ ^^ Tofy 

£» TKfn» vtif yoofUimt The immediate descendants of these 

icX^d^ rc3«( xai} rcwaky, were called Genus and Genea, and 

m2 majaat r^ ^adiiapf^ they dwelt in Phcenicia: and when 

^iftfSh 3c yt»9ftti9»y T^ there were great droughts they stretch- 

xe2jp8K ^p^<» ^ t^poMtf ed forth dieir hands to heaven towards 

9f^ T)y jjXior. nStw <y^, the Sun ; for him they supposed to be 

* Bochart propmef B^ewr. 

t t^t AtCm. Climb. — Philo and Orellius prefer il*. Faber propotes also 
io read Akva wp^rriyofn above. 
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KoXAvrrcf, t itrrt wetpii ♦o/- 

'E£if< (^<ri») ^^ Wmw* 

d^Mu flJ^K «a3^ d!Mrr«l(, 
oI( clwu jWjMara 4«< mu 

fAMy4^€t Tc KOA ^'^oxj xpc/lr- 

tf( ^f a^«y xXifdiiyau ri 
Kdo'O'iWtX xa) riy A/jSavoy 
xa2 T^ *AyTftX//3ayoyy xa2 r^ 

yif^ifo'ay Mi}jm^v/m< xa2 o§ 

(^0'iyy) ixp^l^ril^w rSv 
tirn ywantSv ipoSlhpf fuvyo^ 

(^tf"!,) T^ *Tif«v^ioy mV^- 
tf-flM Ti;jpoy,xaXi;/3af re ^viyo^- 
cai« d v^ naXdiM» xoi d^i^»y xo) 
wMnSpvv, rraa'tdo'eu U vpo( 
T^ ^X^ OfSs-vey, o( oic/npr 
T f c^itoLTi vpSr^f ht Jiipfid' 
TW Jy lo-xvo^ 0T;XXaj3ery|| 



God, the only lord of heaven, 
him Beelsamin, which in the Phoeni- 
cian dialect signifies Lord of Heaven, 
hut among the Greeks is equivalent 
to Zeus. 

Afterwards hy Genus the son of 
^on and Protogonus were begotten 
mortal children, whose names were 
Ph68, Pilr, and Phlox. These found 
out the method of producing fire by 
rubbing pieces of wood against each 
other, and taught men the use thereof. 

These begat sons of vast bulk and 
height, whose names were conferred 
upon the mountains which they occu- 
pied: tlms from them Cassius, and 
Libanus, and Antilibanus, and Brathu 
received their names. 



Memrumus and Hypsuranius were 
the issue of these men by connexion 
with their mothers; the women of 
those times, without shame, having in- 
tercourse with any men whom they 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius 
inhabited Tyre : and he invented huts 
constructed of reeds and rushes, and 
the papyrus. And he fell into enmity 
with his brother Usous, who was the 
inventor of clothing for the body whidi 
he made of the skins of the wild beasts 
which he could catch. And when 



♦ yiwuf " of the race of iEon, &c." Or. 

t Kicn». Plin. Jabl. Or. &c. § < x«). St 



f Hftrrwrns, Or. 
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fSrax Br 8«^ orifXaf "n^ re 

ccu^ ofiet Iff ffv^>^iy a^a?( 
c{ Mr Yy^cvff hi^imf, rv^tn 

TM^ Itfrit^ ar)fUM itar* ctc^ • 

XpaMff S^ tmpw voXXak 
&*• t^ *TipmfpeatUv yeyuK 

Ta<, If & xXijd'iiyai ^^cvt^ 

^t^ vib»iptv €vpeTitq9 xa* 

^eUf uai ivyS^ xo) fAeanttetC 
AoL ^ TotTroy t^ *H^i- 
rtmm c£pc<V ^ xdu ^tkm''*- 

xol oyffUea^ tfShrw t€ t^^ 
TI9 kAf^nw wk&aaur Sii 



there were violent ttonna of rain and 
wind, the trees about Tyre being rub* 
bed against each other, took fire, and 
all the forest in the neighbourhood 
was consumed. And Usous having 
taken a tree, and broken off its boughs, 
was the first who dared to venture on 
the sea* And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worship* 
ped them, and poured out upon them 
the blood of the wild beasts he took 
in hunting: and when these men were 
dead, those that remained consecrated 
to them rods, and worshipped the pil- 
lars, and held anniversary feasts in 
honour of them. 



And in times long subsequent to 
these ; were born of the race of Hypsu- 
ranius, Agreus and Halieus, the inven- 
tors of the arts of hunting and fishing, 
from whom huntsmen and fishermen 
derive their names. 

Of these were begotten two brothers 
who discovered iron, and the forging 
thereof. One of these called Chrysor, 
who is the same with Hephaestus, 
exercised himself in words, and charms 
and divinations ; and he invented the 
hook, and the bait, and the fishing- 
line, and boats of a light construction ; 
and he was the first of all men that 
saOed. Wherefore he was worshipped 



* carMXaSftf«»roi. Or. 
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xci &f ^h oMf fftmr^ d«l- 

bm dff aMif xflu Ai«^ 
XiM.* Ol tt «£*« iabeX^ 
m^m tb/xovc ^oo-i^ ^Tnyen^w 
hL «X/rAinr. 

Mcn^ TAura Ik TtSf yirwi 

'Av^ twSrmt iyitf^m mp^ 
M> /Acy *A7^ IxaXffiTOy ^ 
Sc *Ay^i^^0c 9 *Ayf^t^if 9L 

«&rM o^XAf vpotfTid'cyqu tok 

oihiXaia* tx Tvi^My Aypirm 
HOI xunryt/. OStm tt 'AXf 
TOi xa2 TiT^iPff KoXAvrrai. 
'Ak^ Tt^ny yof4abat'A^n^ 

' Avi Ttt^Mf 7fW«^au Mi- 



after his death as a God,, under tlie 
name of Diamicbiua. And it ia aaid 
that his brothera iaii^ited the art of 
building walk with bricks. 



Afterwards, ot^tua race were bom 
two youths, one of whom was called 
Tedmites, and the other was called 
Geinus Aatoohthdn. These discovered 
the method of mingling atubbk with 
the loam of bricks, and ok baking them 
in the sun ; they were also the inven- 
tors of tiling. 

By these were begotten others* of 
whom one waa named Agrus, the other 
Agrouerus or Agrotes^ of whom in 
Phoenicia there was a statue hdd in 
the highest Teneration» and a temple 
drawn by yokes of oxen : and at By- 
Utts he is called, by way of eminenoei 
the greatest of the Gods. These ad- 
ded to the houses, courts and porticos 
and crypts : husbandmen, and auch 
as hunt with dogs, derive their origin 
from these: they are called aboAlets^, 
and Titans. 

From these were descended Amy* 
nus and Magus, who taught men to 
ecmstnia villages and tend flocks. 

By these men were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc that is, WeQ-freed aal 



* a4r /utKiunw. MoDt f wrevf. Or. 

t ACXAif. Vig. CoL St. 
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cvAiiTfy nau Ufat»' tErnt ripf 

«v^ Ti|r Tiiv «]pi#n» 0-raixeMiv 
Bii^ **AXc{»d^7c 8i e«l&, 

«p£TiM vXoMv c^pty* 

Ktfra Ti^TKif ybtrred r»< 
»w 3f^<i« Xeya^tonf Bif^^ 

Kvrlfj^sOf^ or l^f fM» cxoXf ffoy 
Of ^0D«v' i»( ^* ovTOt; %au rl 

ji itai hOJSdn Til, %ai ^tiirl 
'O U ttiCrw var^p ^ 

^iMco-oy. 



SANCHONIATUO. !^ 

Just : and they found out the use of 
salt. 

From Misor descended Taautus, who 
inTented the writing of the first let- 
ters : him the Egyptians called Thoor, 
the Alexandrians Thoyth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. But from Sydyc 
descended the Dioscuri, or Cabiri, or 
Corybantes, or Samothraces: these 
(he says) first built a ship cqmplete. 

From these descended others, who 
were the discoverers of medicinal 
herbs, and of the cure of poisons and 
of charms. 

Contemporary with these was one 
Elioun, called Hypsistus, (the most 
high); and his wife named Beruth, 
and they dwelt about Byblus. 

By these was begotten Epigeus or 
Autochthon, whom they afterwards 
called Ouranus (Heaven) ; so that 
firom him that element, which is over 
us, by reason of its excellent beauty 
is named heaven : and he had a sister 
of the same parents, and she was 
called Ge (Earth), and by reason of 
her beauty the earth was called by the 
same name. 

Hypsistus, the father of these, 
having been killed in a conflict with 
wild beasts, was consecrated, and his 
children offered libations and sacri- 
fices unto him. 



• ht»^» Moot Or. 
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tV TflC varpU Aw"' »y«'»'«* 

xa) voicrrai ^f a^< weu^ 
^ "iXoy T^ 1MU Kpii^, xai 
B^TvXoy, xa) Aoya^^f ^ ^^r* 

Ka< ii ^XXfloy d^ yofurSv 

fiira fiia^f trt xoi ^jSciJXiTO 
Irid^y, xa) «Xij<r*i5wy air? 

vai^flK ^Mi^c/jpciy. T^ d^ 
rify dfuSmc^ou v«X>^x«c, 

fc^fify* 

Ef$ &«S^ Be vpMX&i)y^ 

ovfApdiSX^ not Porfil^ Xf^l**" 
yo<* (o2t»( y^p ^y adroD 
ype^AfAor^,) rlv varipa 

171 /AnirpL 

Kpiiou Sc <y/y«yTfti vou^f, 
nfpo-c^t^ mo) 'Ad^. 'H 
fA^y o£y v^i(ti| wdp^artq ^tc- 

na) 'EpfMV xaTco^ciWc 
K^ye< ^x 9'ih^pw Jfpnjy xa< 
Up;* fTra ^ 'EpfAij^ ru^ rcu 



But Ouranut, succeeding to the 
kingdom of his father, contracted a 
marriage with his sister 6e, and had 
hy her four sons, Uus who is called 
Cronus, and Betylus, and Dagon, which 
signifies Siton (Bread-corn,) and 
Atlas. 

But hy other wives Ouranus had 
much issue ; at which Ge, heing vexed 
and jealous of Ouranus, reproached 
him so that they parted from each 
other: nevertheless Ouranus returned 
to her, again hy force whenever he 
thought proper, and having laid with 
her, again departed : he attempted 
also to kill the children whom he had 
by her; but Ge often defended her- 
self with the assistance of auxiliary 
powers. 



But when Cronus arrived at man*s 
estate, acting hy the advic!^ and with 
the assistance of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, who was his secretary, he opposed 
himself to his father Ouranus, that he 
might avenge the indignities which 
had been offered to his mother. 

And to Cronus were bom children, 
Persephone and Athena ; the fbnner 
of whom died a virgin ; but, by the 
advice of Athena and Hermes, Cronus 
made a scimitar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of 
Cronus with magic words, and wrought 
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liXflffVy XA^ tV paailki(cm 

fu^ xoi If ivipaara^ tov 
Otfsmv 0^}rHMTO( iytcifum 

M< " y t^iiy Tf» AtaySpi' ritent 
Iff «s^ fwSrff % yLoeta yaa" 

9tf$p£)Jju tJ lovrov fllwioviy 

KoT^ rovTW rl^X Xf^ 
IV •» dml tSp tkMTifiuCptn 

Of St inSfAfcax^''l)m rw 



in them a keen desire to make war 
against Ouranua in behalf of Ge. And 
Cronus having thus overcome Ouranus 
in battle, drove him from his kingdom, 
and succeeded him in the imperial 
power. In the battle was taken a well-* 
beloved concubine of Ouranus who was 
pregnant ; and Cronus bestowed her 
in marriage upon Dagon, and, whilst 
she was with him, she was delivered 
of the child which she had conceived 
by Ouranus, and called his nune De« 
marous. 



After these events Cronus sur- 
rounded his habitation with a waU, 
and founded Byblus, the first city of 
Phcenicia. Afterwards Cronus having 
conceived a suspicion of his own bro- 
ther Adas, by the advice of Hermes, 
threw him into a deep cavern in the 
earth, and buried him. 

At this time the descendants of the 
Dioscuri, having built some light and 
other more complete ships, put to sea ; 
and being cast away over against 
Mount Cassius, there consecrated a 
temple. 

But the aiixDiaries of Ilus, who is 
Cronus, were called Eloeim, as it were, 
the allies of Crcmus ; being so called 
after Cronus. And Cronus, having a 



♦ T^r. 
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X T«rro»^^Mu. Or. 
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'tl^eivrc^ KOI duyar^e< AiioK 
Xpimo S^ wp^mSrro^ Odpai^ 

dia( yafAtriti ^X^< eSo-o^ 
liroiifo'aTo. rVobf ^ • O^pa- 

ficd* MpMf avfifidx/w, xa2 

K^y^y d€ iy&orfc Ami' 
'Affrdpnif ^vyaript^ ifrr^ 
TiTov/^f 4 'AftrifjuU^* xa2 
v^iXiy TJ]I aiVr^ ydf^rrcu Satl 
"Piot^ %euZ€^ ivritf S» o 
ye^rarof o^ rg yey/ovi 

^ifXfMu* xoi ^i 'Acrrg^^ 
TCKXiy a^^ycf 8i^, II^o^ xcu 



son called Sadidus, dispatched him 
with his own sword, because he held 
him in suspicion, and with his own 
hand deprived his child of life. And 
in like manner he cut off the head of 
his own daughter, so that all the gods 
were astonished at the disposition of 
Cronus. 

But in process of time, whilst 
Ouranus was still in banishment, he 
sent his daughter Astarte, being a 
virgin, with two other of her sisters, 
Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by 
treachery ; but Cronus took the dam- 
sels, and married them notwithstand- 
ing they were his own sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent 
Eimarmene and Hora with other 
auxiliaries to make war against Cro- 
nus : but Cronus gained the affections 
of these also, and detained them with 
himself. Moreover, the god Ourabus 
devised Baetulia, contriving stones that 
moved as having life. 

And by Astarte Cronus had seven 
daughters called Titanides, or Arte- 
mides ; by Rhea also he had seven 
sons, the youngest of whom was con- 
secrated from his birth ; also by Dione 
he. had daughters; and by Astarte 
again he had two other sons, Pothos 
and Eros. 



* hiic%n>SiyfiM, St. 
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&Nai!^» fua t5v Trrfln^/Sonr 

*AsAXw. 

n^ xo) T^;^ xaS Nir 

Tw n«rr«v ybftrteti YMv* ^ 

Ileo'CjdMr. 

Tf» 2c ^nifMOf^urvi ydrerai 
HfXUofSf^ xo) 'HpaxXaJ^a 

Erra T<(Aiy O^oi^ ««Xc- 
f«t Umrr^f xoi ^hraor^ Ai^ 
ftapmhrrt wpoari^ereu' mto'i 
re n^f» i Aiyuipwif rfi- 
VMrra/ tc -f* aMif o Uitr^ 

"Erei Sc tftanforrf ttvrip^ 
T^ iauTw x^anftf-cwf xoi^ 
fiaatKiia^f I "ik^ Tcirr' ^aT(> 

jfi^t xa2 Xafiiif l99%€lfu» 



And Dagon, after he had found out 
bread-corn, and the plough, was called 
Zeus ArotriuB. 

To Sydyc, who was called the just^ 
one of the Titanides bare Asclepius : 
and to Cronus there were bom also in 
Peraea three sons, Cronus bearing the 
same name with his father, and Zeus 
Belus, and ApoUo. 



Contemporary with these were Pon- 
tus, and Typhon, and Nereus the 
father of Pontus : from Pontus de- 
scended Sidon, who by the exceUence 
of her singing first invented the hymns 
of odes or praises : and Poseidon. 

But to Demarous was bom Meli« 
carthus, who is also called Heracles. 

Ouranus then made v^ar against 
Pontus, but afterwards relinquishing 
the attack he attached himself to De- 
marous, when Demarous invaded 
Pontus : but Pontus put him to flight, 
and Demarous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. 

In the thirty-second year of his 
power and reign, Ilus, who is Cronus, 
having laid an ambuscade for his 
father Ouranus in a certain place si- 
tuated in the middle of the earth, when 
he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the foun- 



♦ U»pm/^ Vig. Col. 
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^^ireyyvf v^f/Sv r« not vara* 
/uiy, ^d;* ib^f^il^ O^par 
Aq, xa« Stmiprla^ii aircv rl 
9nZ/tM,Ka) ^v^ofcv atVrsv 

miyit^ Mu t5> mvrafuiv ri 
0^Ta, xaJ i»ex^« toi/tou W- 

<y(bTi), tea) Zc^f ^iifJtetpwtf 

iPcurtXfvw Tiff X^pcK KfoMv 

d<ipcc T§ /i/si Kc^o^ /3ao-»- 
X€/a< wmf^iff^fiM netpak^ 

TJ^ ^ 'AffT^fnpf ^f^wttf 
T^ *Aj^p9Unpf cLfoi Xtfymri. 
KflU ^ K^i^ Be «rp<ii«v 
tV •kocft^9i|f T^ *^hpfj^ T^ 
Iflirrtv dvy«T^ t/lwi TiK 
*Attix^< tV fiao'iktieaf. 
hiUiAQU 8c yrwifAtMV umi ^o- 
^(, Tfv kourrw fMftyt^ i42v 
K^^ O^^aif vor^i o^ii" 



tains and rivera. There Ouraniu was 
conaecrated, and his spirit was sepa- 
rated, and the hlood of his parts 
flowed into the fountains and the 
waters of the rivers ; and the place, 
which was the scene of this transac- 
tion, is shewed even to tfab day. 

(Then our historian, after some 
other things, goes on thus:) But 
Astarte called the greatest, and De- 
marous named Zeus, and Adodus who 
is entitled the king oi gods, reigned 
over the country by the, consent of 
Cronus : and Astarte put upon her 
head, as the mark of her sovereignty, 
a bull's head : and travelling about the 
habitable world, she found a star fall- 
ing through the air, which she took 
up, and consecrated in the holy island 
of Tyre : and the Phcenicians say that 
Astarte is the same as A|^rodite. 

Moreover, Cronus visiting the dif- 
ferent regions of habitable world, gave 
to his daughter Athena the kingdom 
of Attica : and when there happened 
a plague with a great mortality, Cro- 
nus oflfered up his only b^[otten son 
as a sacrifice to his &ther Ouianas, 
and circumcised htmself, and compel- 
led his allies to do the same : and not 
long afterwards he consecrated afier 
his death another of his sons, called 



* 9icr%qim, Boch. 
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nXt mp«v Qtirw veu^ &ml 
ray Sc ToSror xoi IIXoi^i»a 

Et^MO-f, BijjRrroy $€ noo-ci^yi 
x£u KaP^ifiq *Aypvrcu^ re 

tWr d<<Vy Ol{«<f Kp«MU T€ xo) 

A«y5M(, xai T«y XMirSy Sic- 
ti^MMy Toiff 2cpe2r< Tttfy o^Oi- 

PtuTikita^f tfiftara r§^a-apa 
ex tSp i^tcfT&tvp xa2 twy 

ft^tmof no) M nfy (SpMf 
«T«^ Wovopa* 9i^ fifty <&< 

m 'FTtpSv ^/xoi«f , Sri &ya- 
«aU/Acyo( tgraro xa2 ^£^- 



Muthy whom he had by Rhea ; this 
(Muth) the PhoeniciaiiB esteem the 
same as Death and Pluto. 



After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, 
which is Dione, and Bery tus to Posei- 
don, and to the Caberi who were hus- 
bandmen and fishermen : and they 
consecrated the remains of Pontus at 
Berytus. 

But before these things the god 
Taautus, having pourtrayed Ouranus, 
represented also the countenances of 
the gods Cronusy and Dagon, and the 
sacred characters of the elements. He 
contrived also for Cronus the ensign 
of his royal power, having four eyes 
in the parts before and in the parts 
behind, two of them closing as in 
sleep; and upon the shoulders four 
wings, two in the act of flying, and 
two reposing as at rest. And the 
symbol was, that Cronus whilst he slept 
was watching, and reposed whilst he 
was awake. And in like manner with 
respect to the wings, that he was fly- 
ing whilst he rested, yet rested whilst 
he flew. But for the other gods there 
were two wings only to each upon his 
shoulders, to . intimate that they flew 
under the controul of Cronus ; and 
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trt ^ awfvrarro ty Kpiv^' 

Nvrev X^P^^ dtvaa'aif ripf 

ASyvrrw €tenu dew Toai^^ 

^«( j9ao'/XcMy o^ji yir/freu. 

Tot/ra Sc (^0*0 'H'^^' 

Tovra v«^a ^ Bafilcn^ 
vcuf vpSr^ rSp kit euSto^ 
ye^fwirmf ^lylnuaif Icpo^etmff 

xa2 Koa'/UMtf vo^eo'iy ^Ua- 

nal TcXcTwy xaT£{p%ovo-i vpf- 
^i^Taif* o2 8e Toy n^i^y edSfciy 
Ix Tarr^ ^myeeuyrcf, to?; 
aJrofy dia^^oif votpibttcav 
xdM Tor^ Ivcta^TMc' <Sy c7< 
^ xa2 "iciptq^ rSv rptShf yp^" 
//Jirw ttprnif9 ^\^ X»S 
Tov w^wt /bi€Toyofxaea')^cyro< 
4oiyixo(. 



there were also two wings upon the 
head, the one as a symbol of the 
intellectual part, the mind, and the 
other for the senses. 

And Cronus visiting the country of 
the south, gave all Egypt to the god 
Taautusy that it might be his king- 
dom. 

These things, says he, the Caberi, 
the seven sons of Sydyc, and their 
eighth brother Asclepius, first of all 
set down in the records in obedience 
to the commands of the god Taautus. 

All these things the son of Thabion, 
the first Hierophant of all among the 
Phoenicians, allegorized and mixed up 
with the occurrences and accidents of 
nature and the world, and delivered 
to the priests and prophets, the super- 
intendants of the mysteries : and they, 
perceiving the rage for these allego- 
ries increase, delivered them to their 
successors, and to foreigners : of whom 
one was Isiris, the inventor of the 
three letters, the brother of Chna who 
is called the first Phoenician. — Euseh. 
Prcep, Evan. lib. I. c« 10. 



OP THE MYSTICAL SACRIFICE OF THE PH(£NICIANS. 



"Ed^o^ ^ ro<> moKetm^ i» It was the custom among the an- 
raT^ luydiKeu^ ovfAi^^pati rSv cients, in . times of great calamity, in 
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THr /3mo rtkampf cif t^v tmi 
cTi no} m xoXoiyi^rw «a^ 



order to prevent the ruin of all, finr the 
rulers of the city or nation to sacrifice 
to the avenging deities the most be- 
loved of their children as the price of 
redemption : they who were devoted 
for this purpose were offered mysti- 
cally* For Cronus, whom the Phoe- 
nicians call n, and who after his death 
was deified and instated in the planet 
which bears his name, when kingy 
had by a nymph of the country caDed 
Anobret an only son, who on that ac- 
count is styl^ leoud, for so the Phoe- 
nicians still call an only son: and 
when great dangers from war beset 
the land he adorned the altar, and in- 
vested this son with the emblems of 
royalty, and sacrificed him. — Emeh^ 
Prop. Evan* lib, I. c, 10. — ^lib. IV. 
c. 17. 



OF THE 8BRPBNT. 






Taautus first attributed something 
of the divine nature to the serpent and 
the serpent tribe; in which he was 
followed by the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians. For this animal was esteemed 
by hin^ to be the most inspirited of 
all the reptiles, and of a fiery natute ; 



* lA er IXvf. Manham. Bry. Fab.— 'Inrael B^ch. Seal. 
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inasoiadi as it odiibitB an kioredible 
ee)erit]r» movkig by its iipiixt wi&om 
eidier hands, or feet, or any of diose 
external memben, by wliicii cAet 
ammals effect their notiBn. And in 
its progress it assumes a variety of 
T«i' xo) 9om(kBpp rjQidiJetmr ferms, moving in a spiral eoorseir and 
Wvwc dwrMif Ko} iMVT^ darting forward with whatever degree 
rljK «efc^ iXnuf jJcK «xw ^ swiftness it pleases. It is moreover 
T^( ifl»itq, if % podktreu long-lived, and haa the qmdity not 
T^«? i«r «Xi%ioyi^a%p " only off utti^off^its old age, and as- 
M i^» A fAw ^f iiSM^ suAihg ii'seoond'ytHith, hutof reeeiv- 
)MM» » ySipwi mS^iHl i^JUt ' ihg it Ae^same time an augmentadon 
iteff aSS^ hMioei^ku fiU- '*'<»f itti s^e and utreUkgth. And when it 
^ «%)&/ Kal^MiS^ V) lAi8 fiilffiled tbe^ap^inted roeasnre of 
&fta^yohf» 'JM^^ i^Xi7F^» 'te' dti^eAce,''H/ <Mnsinnes itself; as 
t\^ leccftiy'ayMX^hMxi,'^^ Tflbutus blis Md d6wn in the sacred 
h ^fXt^UpdSk Ijbto&c 6fMi 9 ^booU f apbn whidlf accomit this animal 
tAemrVs KoWio^t Tpo^c* ^ intrt)dueed in die sacred rites and 
^l nud h Upo7^ TouTo T^ mysteries'. — Ens^,Pfwp, Evtm^VbA. 

ySw xoi hf fU09THfiM% 9Vfi^ C. 10. 
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BEROSSUS: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



OF THE COSMOGONY AND DELUGE. 



BHFQZZOZ Sc ly T^ itp^ 
Ha^9t fMJtw o^roy marii 

xa< fiewikutf %eu tow NaT* 



Berossus, in the first book of his 
history of Babylonia, informs us that 
he lived in the age of Alexander the 
son of Philip. And he mentions that 
there were written accounts, preserved 
at Babylon with the greatest care, 
comprehending a period of above fif- 
teen myriads of years : and that these 
writings contamed histories of the 
heaven and of the sea ; of the birth 
of mankind; and of the kings, and of 
the memorable actions which they had 
achieved. 

And in the first place he describes 
Babylonia as a country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates : 
that it abounded with wheat, and bar- 
ley, and ocrus, and sesame ; and that 
in the lakes were produced the roots 
called gongse, which are fit for food. 



* hxtathrt Go«— Dnccntis et quindechn. Ea. An 

t Go. m. imerts xoi). X BoiBvXwv/av Go, 

^ hi^f Vidg.— En. Ar. insertB, lentemi puUe. || fffraftn Go.' 
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Iml^wafuTv te t^ f^ip^ 
reeira^ mptdeu^* ylnv^cu B^ 
4po[ytKaf }iai fjSfKa nai r^ 
Xonr^ dmfibfva mat ly^^q 

}afA»eua» Jbeu lie adrijf^ rit 

SMpd T€ xo) oatofwckf fk 
M ^brixi/ftCMi rg 'Afo^ 
3pciM( re xo^ ciS^flu'f 

XaXKoioy' ^ 8c eabri^ 

itfow% MfJtari 'Odvyipff 

xc^aX^y vapa-gafMiaueaf aX-> 
Xigy xc^oXV vvsx^tm tijfc 
ToiJ Ix^i^C xc^oX^fy xa2 

o^oS frf xa2 »i/y ita^Xao'^ 



and in respect to nutriment similar to 
barley. That there were also palm 
trees and apples, and a variety of 
fruits ; fish also and birds, both those 
wfakb art merely of flight, and those 
which frequent the lakes. He adds, 
that those parts of the comitry which 
bordered upon Arabia, were without 
water, and barren ; but that the parts 
which lay on the other side were both 
hiUy-and fivrtile.}'. 

At Babylon there waa (in. tfaeae 
times) a 'great resort of people of 
various nations, who inhabited Chal- 
dsea, and lived in a lawless manner 
like ^he- beasts of the £ekL 

la ite first year, there- appe»red« 
from, that part of. tbe JSrythraean ^ea 
which borders uppa: Bahyloni^ an 
animal destitute! of reason, by name 
Cannes, whose whole body (according 
to the account of ApoUodorus) was 
that of a fish ; that under the fiah'a 
head he had another head, with feet 
also below, similar to those of a man, 
subjoined to the fish's tail. His voice 
too, and language, was articulate and 
human ; and a representation of him 
is preserved even to this day. 



• Sc^Mttadcw. Vufe. t Go.— cTfo^a Vulg. J ^^n 69 U, Vow. 
§ Endowed with Bry.— Tenibilem leram Ea. Ar. || i^mw A.^Eu. 
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TOrt S, ^2, ti ^MTy Tins Beingwas aeemtoined to pass 
fV /«CF v^p^ harpiPiur the day amongmen ; but took no food 
ferit Twy dtSfptkuff oAc» at that season ; and he gave them an 
fMET* T^t^ vpoff^^fKCMv' iBsight uito Icttcrs and sciences, and 
ntfeMnmi rt th^ dai^fimui arts of every kind. He taught them 
Tpop^c^fvy XQU ^yaShn^Jettn to constmct Cities, to fbond temples, 
raukteffV9 maarn^mnh ifA- to compile laws, and expkined to them 
tufuoff m2 m&hiMf cvtwar" the principles of geometrical know- 
fM^< f mi bpwr 23^cic, xa2 ledge. He made them distingaish the 
ii^um 4gjrri9€tf Ko) yt^ seeds of the earth, and shewed them 
^fffd^'MbMcdyicfti'oW^ ' hrnvf to-ooHectthe\lhiits ; in short, he 
/Mrn'Mj itafgSpm»dtyvyii 4 ittstrneted' them in ierery thing which 
wtehWiwiiV iMi> tfW^ could tend to soften manners and 
wAnm' rib' «p^ iiftdftta'ty bunanuie their lives. From that time, 
bi(<inii fiU^X 'mpmMfM' nothing material has been added by 
mq it adfAmuq * >»A»>- -Ic t«3- way of improTement to his instruc- 
t/ifm hcMhm^ ua^'ibfJki «•- tions. And wheti the sun had set, this 
pim9^^t&fi&ijtmt* ^tS ^ ' B&mg Oarnies, retired again into the 
I^Na^d^flirrM t^ ^B^ rw^ sea^ and passed the night in the deep; 
ta^*Qdmtpf tSmt mdkn tlq- for hewaa amphibious. After this 
f9»dtf^«0ira»y noii rdtq w^ tbere appeared other animals like 
w^lr rf #cX^»4 ^MB^^K^ '* Oannes, of which Berossus proposes 
^m^ cbw jit^ mM II 4/4^ to give an account when he comes to 
jSnt. tan^m ^ ^da^poti • the history of die kings. Moreover 
wa^ htfok Xfht i/4mt Wr^irlf Oanoes wrote concemii^ the genera- 
nfi J» Iv «§ TMT paa-iKim tion of mankind ; and of their dvil 
iiii|f/ig .^lyr* ^k&v9i»* polity ; and the following is the pur- 
^ U 'Ik&Mpr «r^ ycKoff port of what he said : 

tofoUwcti Tw^ Toy Xiyw 

Tattr^eu ^* xf^f ^^ " There was a time in which there 
f tl «Sy ckStc^ xa2 ddwp existed nothing but darkness and an 
€uat, xo^ h To^o«< ijSh abyss of waters, wherein resided most 

• fofiiftin Go. f Oo. m^9vmxt9f»iAs Go.— tfw^xi^^wf A. 

t /3^ Go.— T«t/ /3/bv Sc § Goar lubttitates htu! 

I] fflt^ Go. f To^r«» Go. 
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ie^p&muq yap h'tripovf 
ytwifiiiyeuf hlwf ^ xtu rt^ 
vpofKrifWi Kol Bispeot^vovf* 

xoi yvMUxf iWy xa2 oldoiiti 

xo) MpW( &a^f^9Vi Totf 

/«^y alyjwy ox^Xij xoi tJpara 

Iviranry T^b $^ €fA/Kpoa^€if dy- 
^pAw6»y bt( linroKCyrai/povf 
ri^y iScoy dyeui ^flMToyt^d^inau 
dc xai raa$pw^ ia^f^ncw xc- 
^a>A( ^orraf Koi xi;yaf 

TtTpaO'ti^fATOU^f ^^i tX" 

dt^fll he rSy vrM^€P fMpSif 
^Xorrof , xo^ 2cvou( xuyex«^- 
\ov(y xa2 di^pi^ovfy xa2 
l^epa ^«a xc^MtX^ /A^y xo) 
oit^fcara fwAw cxorra» ^ 
e^^( d^ IX^rSw, xa2 olXXa 
^ P»a votyroBavafy ^iipUn 

TOK /x^iMSK xa2 ^^rrclt xo^ 
S^ciC xa2 c»XXa ^a «Xe/oya 
dat^fAooT^ xa2 vapifiO^ay/Ura 
r^ S^K ^XXijXftfy exoyra' & 
xo} T^c e/x^yoc cy ry to!/ 
BijXov yoj; ^yaxfro-drai.** 

• iSiof utfir Rich. — h^its Sc, 
J Sirr^, Go. — duas quoque 
§ K«) ri fth Mff^ Go. m. 

II Bo.— fx^^f ^"'ff- 



hideous beings, which were prodnced 
of a two-fold principle. There ap- 
peared men, some of whom were fur- 
nished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two &ces. They had 
one body but two heads : the one that 
of a man, the other of a woman : and 
likewise in their several organs both 
male and female. Other human figures 
were to be seen with the legs and 
horns of goats : some had horses' feet : 
while others united the hind quarters 
of a horse with the body of a man, 
resembling in shape the hippocen- 
taurs. Bulls likewise were bred there 
with the heads of men ; and dogs with 
fourfold bodies, terminated in their 
extremities with the tails of fishes : 
horses also with the heads of dc^ : 
men too and other animals, with the 
heads and bodies of horses and the 
tails of fishes. In short, there were 
creatures in which were combined the 
limbs of every species of animals. In 
addition to these, fishes, reptiles, ser- 
pents, with other monstrous animals, 
which assumed each other's shape and 
countenance. Of all which were pre- 
served delineations in the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. 



.— «JTo^«#ff Mac. 
Daturas. Eu. Ar, 



t •x^rrftf Go. 
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yw& S k a ^ igftet 'Oftdpana*^ 
€iNu 8« rvm"^ XfliXtonr} 

Bi|W cyffftu t1^ TDPOMica 
ypatiSf Zi ^qo"! toSto vc^v- 

V Ala ^u^Mfft^ypftSw^t^ fAtaw 
TffMm ^ drx^TO( ypfUr€U 

iMi* tuMTo^eu TOP lUa-fMif* rk 



The person, who presided OTer 
them, was a woman named Omoroca; 
which in the Chaldaean language is 
Thahtth;} in Greek Thabssa, the 
sea ; hut which might equally he in- 
terpreted the Moon. All things heing 
in this situation, Belus came, and cut 
the woman asunder : and of one half 
of her he formed the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens; and at the 
same time destroyed the animals 
within her.** All this (he says) was 
an allegorical description of nature. 
For, the whole universe consisting of 
moisture, and animals heing conti- 
nually generated therein, the deity 
ahove-mentioned took off his own 
head: upon which the other gods 
mixed the hlood, as it gushed out, 
with the earth ; and from thence were 
formed men. On this account it is 
that they are rational, and partake of 
divine knowledge. This Belus, hy 
whom they signify Jupiter,*** divided 
the darkness, and separated the 
Heavens from the Earth, and reduced 
the universe to order. But the ani- 
mals, not heing ahle to hear the pre- 
valence of light, died. Belus upon 



* ^u Go. f O^o|fix« Qo.^-0/t6gxa Se.— Marcaja En. Ar. 

I To^ Go. § Tbalaatha Bu. Ar. 

II So— /u9f^^i}iri^trai Vulg. ^ Eos. Ar. omits. 
" In the abyss." Bry.— «< Which had composed her empire.*' Fab. 

in ipsa erant En. Ar. 
tt A. — Sc — /aU fufs9koyuff^at Go. IX "tffw Sc. 

H ^riif Go. m. II II aOfd* Go. \% ii^ Qo.—h\ Sc 

*** Dis Bry.— Dis or Pluto Fab.— Diot Eu. Ar. 
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0*01 i»l rSp d^f Mr T^ XC^oXV 

iuptkim iaurov r^ ^vop- 
puori al/utari tfpupao'at 'g^y 
ySpf xa2 diasXacai iufBp^ 
-vovf %ai\ ^iipia vit Zwdfuva 
Toy ^€ps <p^f€tv' &voTcXc0-ai 
5c riv B^Xoy xa< arrpa xcu 

mirtt «Aay^Ta^. (rairra ^wj- 
(Tiv 'I' j IloXviitrrwp *AXcf ok- 
-dpe^ T^y Bi^^ftwcoy ^y tJ 
«p<^ ^4oTt€*y.J) 

*Ey $€ rg dcvr^p^ ro2»( 
Scxa Paffi\€t^ rSy XoXdo/tuy 
xflu T^y XP^yoy tijc Paa-iKeia^ 
ovtSv, O'dpov^ iKarly cixoo'iy, 
jjTOf irSy fAVfio^a^ rta-crafd'' 
lurra rpcTg xo^ 5i^ %<Xi^CSaf , 
€«( ToD xaTaxXva'fMS»§ Xf- 
7C1 Y^p oM^ 'AX^fovSpof 

^f ^v^ Txfc yp^tffi^ '^^^ XoX- 
)a/«y oJd'K vapaxaTM»y dvo 
Ttii; II hdrw Paa'ik€ti^*Af^-' 
rw M rly iintaTw Xeyofxtpw 
^afedftu^ BJo'w&poy o^rwf* 

*AfMTOv Be TcXeunf d-oyrof^ 
T^ vAy o^ot; B/o'evdr^** 
Pao'iko/a-eu O'dpev^ ^xranca/- 
dexa* ^iri*!^ rei^ev fUyeuf 



this, seeing a vast space unoccupied, 
though by nature fruitful, commanded 
one of the gods to take off his head, 
and to mix the blood with the earth ; 
and from thence to form other men 
and animals, which should be capable 
of bearing the air.* Belus formed 
also the stars, and the sun, and the 
moon, and the five planets. (Such, 
according to Polyhistor Alexander, is 
the account which Berossus gives in 
his first book.) 



(In the second book was contained 
the history of the ten kings of the 
Chaldaeans, and the periods of the 
continuance of each reign, which con- 
sisted collectively of an hundred and 
twenty sari, or four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand years; reaching 
to the time of the Deluge. For Alex- 
ander, enumerating the kings from 
the writings of the Chaldaeans, after 
the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the 
tenth, who is called by them Xisuthrus, 
in this manner:) 

After the death of Ardates, his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sari. In 
his time Jbappened a great Deluge ; 
the history of which is thus described. 
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tSrsif* Tvy KpofW odr jP xoT^b. 

TttaTeutku(r/u» di^^apijo'ca'- 
d'Of.^ ncXcvTw Jtr ^ 

£flvra§ Nerval ^ «^i 

ftera rSh avYyofSy xo) dM»- 

paXM ^ xo^ ^a «Ti}]«t. 

twl^ tv vetpeoitti^arra yav- 
vfinyo-oyra oxo^^ t^ ^» 
fopca^ 07adi«fy mhrtWy t\ Sc 
«>^e( (rraditfv di^* rk $€ 

dcu, xa2 TUttrxa. xoi T^a 
FcMffioeu d<[ ToS Kara- 



The Deity, Cronus, appeared to him 
in a vision, and warned him that upon 
the fifteenth day of the month Daesius 
there would be a flood, by which man- 
kind would be destroyed. He there-* 
fore enjoined him to write a history 
of the beginning, procedure, and con- 
clusion of all things ; and to bury it 
in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and 
to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it his friends and relations ; and 
to convey on board every thing neces- 
sary to sustain life, together with all 
the different animals, both birds and 
quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having asked 
the Deity, whither he was to sail ? he 
was answered,^ " To the Gods:" 
upoa which he offered up a prayer 
for the good of mankind. He then 
obeyed the divine admonition: and 
built a vessel five stadia in length, and 
two in breadth. Into this he put 
every thing which he had prepared ; 
and last of all conveyed into it his 
wife, his children, and his friends. 



After the flood had been upon the 
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^ cfptyra fjfrv t^w Ssw 

v^fiXo fccr^ Tcm^ Wf'^^ 
ivpitiau rk Sfwa* ravra 

^o^wy jm4^ Ti xa^ lUna 
CjpM'OKCiXoy T^ vXflMy" Spec 
rofi htfftpfou furk t^^ ywcu^ 

m^ KO) T^( &l7«TpO< XflU 

Tov nvp€firqrw v^oovuyqo'ay- 
Ta T^y 7^ KOM )3iifi^ ISfi^ 
M^ptcMy xa4 diu0-ic^ayra 
Toi< ^eoZ; jeAc^tu fA/trk rSv 

Taii( ^ £vo/Miy0cyTa< |y 

Twy «ep2 Toy B/<70vd^y ^x- 
pJirraf'f ^iprery a^^y M 
MfAOTOf j3o£yTa^]{[ t^ d« 
B/(rou^poy avToy /xcy a^orf 
•&C ^f j^^fyoM) ^Mn*)^ Sc Ik 
TOV ^po( yti/ia'^cu xcXci/ov- 
o'oy »( Scoy adrou^ Acu 



earth, and was in time abated, Xisu-. 
thrus sent out birds from the ves- 
sel ; vdiich, not finding any food, nor 
any place whereupon they might rest 
their feet, returned to him again. 
After an interval of some days, he 
sent them forth a second time ; and 
they now returned with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a 
third time with these birds ; but they 
returned to him no more : from whence 
he judged that the sur&ce of the 
earth had appeared above the waters. 
He therefore made an opening in the 
vessel* and upon looking out finind 
that it was stranded upon the aide of 
some mountain ; upon which he im- 
mediately quitted it with his wife, his 
daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthnia 
then paid his adoration to the earth : 
and having constructed an akar, of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and, with 
diose who had come out of the vessel 
with him, disappeared. * 

They, who remained within, find- 
ing that their companions did not re- 
turn, quitted die vessel widi many 
lamentations, and called continually 
on the name of Xisuthnia. Him they 
saw no more; but they could distin- 
guish his voice in the air, and could 
hear him admonish them to pay due 
regard to religion ; and likewise in- 
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fttrob Tftv deary Miofo'erra* 

yv^euna a£rtS xa« t^ ^v- 
yarepm wu rhf xv/Stpyifnfy 
fftrrco7gi|xo8u« cb^ tc o^tok 
m ^PLe^^wtoi v^Utf €2$ Ba- 
PuTuStfOf itai »$ f f«apTai a^ 
TM^ ^ Xufndfw iartk^Uimq 

4 X»fa *Apf*ititlaf iarU rA^ 

ft tmV •&«•<« xa2 w^if!]! v«- 

Tflv 3^ vXtiw Tot^nv iurr«- 

erifc^ Ti|| lr'To£$ Kcpwr 
poMiy ll^< T^C 'AffMOfSoi 

itofLow, Tud taa^ inti Toil 
^^d^flK «& rodrwq dq 'Bob' 



fonned them that it was upon account 
of his piety that he was transhited to 
live with the gods ; that his wife and 
daughter, and the pilot, had obtained 
the same honour. To this he added, 
that they should return to Babylonia ; 
and, as it was ordained, search for the 
writings at Sippara, which they were 
to make known to all mankind : more- 
over that the place, wherein they then 
were, was the land of Armenia* The 
rest having heard these words, offered 
sacrifices to the gods; and taking 
a circuit, journeyed towards Baby- 
lonia. 

The vessel being thoH stranded in 
Armenia, some part of it yet remains 
in the Corcyraeui % mountains of Ar- 
menia; and the people scrape off the 
bitumen, with which it had been out- 
wardly coated, and make use of it by 
way of an alexipharmic and amulet. 
And when they returned to Babylon, 
and had found the writings at Sippara, 
diey built cities, and erected temples : 
and Babylon was thus inhabited again. 
— Synod, -Chrcn* 28. — Euseh, Chron. 
5.8. 
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TATTA fup I BnptKrm^ 

ceu Sc a-dpw^ Scxa> xa2 xa- 

>^a^ T^y iK naKr«i9//9Xa»^|| 
cTrob 'AfAiMfv^a Toy XaX- 

'AyyifSArroy, Ac tij^ ipv^f&f* 
(Svep 'AA^f a»d^ tpclkafiih 
c<jpi}Kf ^Mo^yoi Tff 9p»r^ 
cT€i* oTrof 8c ^T^ a-dpw^ 
r€a'a'apd'Mrra' i Sc 'Aj3v8i}» 
y^H T^i'** MrtfW 'Ayyif- 
8«Toy /ACT^ ffdpw^ etMO'ty $') 
cTra McyeiXopdyf^ ^ Iloy- 
Ttfii^Kw viKiti^f PaaiXtZveu 
2* a^^ c^povc ^TMCoAcica* 



This is the history which Berossus 
has transmitted to us. He tells us 
that the first king was Alorus of Ba- 
bylon, a Chaldaean: he reigned ten 
sari: and afterwards Alapams, and 
Amelon who came from Pantibiblon : 
then Ammenon the Chaldasan, in 
whose time appeared the Musarus 
Oannes the Annedotus from the £ry- 
thrsean sea. (But Alexander Poly- 
histor anticipating the event, has said 
that he appeared in the first year; 
but Apollodorus says that it was 
after forty sari ; Abydenus, however, 
makes the second Annedotus appear 
after twenty-six sari.) Then suc- 
ceeded Megalarus from the city of 
Pantibiblon ; and he reigned eighteen 
sari : and afler him Daonus the shep- 
herd from Pantibiblon reigned ten 
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teu fiera twtw hJunw «N* 

hno'eu adpovq (cxa« %»rit 
twtv t^iXi^ <^0'» <luanjpai ht 

7V -nptaMpfTta^ cam €X»ra 
lieUpaXf^ ht UarrtPifi- 
ffiy aXX«v ipainjpeu ht t^( 

^OTA xaT^b f^p^ efif^o'a- 
6'2r«u. «€p2 Toirrov 'Afiv^fpf&q 
^Xa cnrcy. cTra ap(» 'AftCfA- 
^|«^ XoEXSoMy & Aapdy~ 
•fftn* paa-iKtvo'eu ^ o^oy 
flT^fity ffdpcvc thut, ciTa 
il^au *QTtdfmpf XoXdaMy 
^ Aapdyx^t PaciXvj'Tat 
^ c^ifwivi, 'Clridprw Sc tc- 
Xfvnycrairro^ Toy v2^y o^ou 
5i(r9i£ipw fiao'C^jevveu irdfevf 
iKTancfludexa. M toi^ov ray 
ftf>ay xaT^xAti0-f(^r ^ci ye- 



sari ; in his time (he says) appeared 
again from the Erythraean sea a fourth 
Annedotus, having the same form 
with those above, the shape of a fish 
blended with that of a man. Then 
reigned Euedorachus from Pantibi- 
blon, for the term of eighteen sari ; 
in his days there appeared another 
personage from the Erythraean sea 
like the former, having the same com- 
plicated form between a fish and a 
man, whose name was Odacon. (All 
these, says ApoUodorus, related par- 
ticularly and circumstantially what- 
ever Oannes had informed them of:* 
concerning these Abydenus has made 
no mention.) Then reigned Amemp- 
sinus, a Chaldsean from Laranchas; 
and he being the eighth in order 
reigned ten . sari. Then reigned 
Otiartes, a Chaldaean, from Laranchae ; 
and he reigned eight sari. And upon 
the death of Otiartes, his son Xisu- 
thrus reigned eighteen sari: in his 
time happened the great deluge. So 
that the sum of all the kings is ten; 
and the term which they collectively 
reigned an hundred and twenty sari. 
— SynceL Chron, 39. — Euseb, Chron, 
5. 
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XAAAAION luv r^ intpliK 

vpSrw Xtytrai* "Akupw, tot 
df vircp Iawtov XSyov dio^tVai 
trt fAiir T«v XcS'^ veifieya J 

Se adfw^ SrxaK o'^f d^ 

M«T^ ^T0crrev'A>£(«apo9 
*Afi/XXapo( Ix miXtat^ Ilaim- 



So much conceming^ the wisdom of 
the Chaldseans. 

It is said that the first king of the 
country was Alorus, and that he gave 
out a report that God had appointed 
him to he the Shepherd of the people : 
he reigned ten sari : now a sanis is 
esteemed to he three thousand six 
hundred years ;. a neros six hundred ; 
and a sossus sixty. 

After him Alaparus rdgned three 
sari: to him succeeded Amillanis 
firom the city of Pantihiblon, who 
reigned thirteen sari; in his time 
came up firom the sea a second An- 
nedotus, a semi-dasmon very similar 
in his form to Oannes : afler Amilla- 
rus reigned Ammenon twelve sari, 
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ffCli TA^OI E^cd«pc9%DV II 

Ta$fva« j3aEffiX(r« ^110, Mr 

tf^e^diK( IxaTir cfxoo'f. xa) 
tcpi Tov xaToxXva/Mi; vo^- 
fMia fwyy «&c imafd>J<axTa 

Tfff oXXm Tii«( ij^fisy xa2 

if kx^t^aw hf 'HXiowaXci |||| 
tJ ^ 2Mnr^C^o<o^iy ^^ clvo- 



who was of the city of Pantibiblon : 
then Megalarus of the same place 
reigned eighteen sari : then Daos, the 
shepherd, governed for the space of 
ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon ; in 
his time four double-shaped person- 
ages came up out of the sea to land» 
whose names were Euedocus, Eneu- 
gamusy Eneuboulus, and Anementus : 
afterwards in the time of Euedores- 
chus appeared another Anodaphus. 
After these reigned other kings, and 
last of all Sisithrus : so that in the 
whole, the number amounted to ten 
kings, and the term of their reigns to 
an hundred and twenty sari. (And 
among other things not irrelative to 
the subject, he continues thus con- 
cerning the deluge :) After Euedores- 
chus some others reigned, and then 
Sisithrus. To him the deity Cronus 
foretold that on the fifteenth day of 
the month Desius there would be a 
deluge of rain : and he commanded 
him to deposit all the writings what- 
ever which were in his possession, in 
the city of the Sun in Sippara. Sisi- 
thrus, when he had complied with 
these commands, sailed immediately 
to Armenia, and was presently in- 
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/Acricf TcSy Ipyi^Wf wc/jpijvj 
miri^/uicMf c» vov Tijy i^tey 
TO? {^Toc ix'Sva-aif' at ^ 

afjupixo^^ ^Topcotwai § OK19 
H/gt^opfjJo-WTai II vap^ rov 

Heu iv* ad-npf^ Irepau-** 
<&( 8^ T^yi"!^ rpiry^at M" 

x««y>tt *«^>«»To§§ yap ^ 

vtjXov KST^Xcoi Tot^ Tap- 
0*01(9 d€e/fAiy|||| i£ ia^p^wf 
&^€»tCflV9'ii T^ 8« vXtfToy ^y 
^ApfAaiji %€p(amra i&kwf ^Xc- 
f j^p/iaxa xflM Torcrcy !««%«- 
pioif vctpei^cTO. 



spired by God. Upon the third day 
after the cessation of the rain Sisi- 
thrus sent out birds, by way of 
experiment, that be might judge 
whether the flood had subsided. But 
the birds passing over an unbounded 
sea, without finding any place of rest, 
returned again to Sisithrus. This he 
repeated with other birds. And when 
upon the third trial he succeeded, for 
the birds then returned with their 
feet stained with mud, the gods 
translated him from among men. 
With respect to the vessel, which yet 
remains in Armenia, it is a custom of 
the inhabitants to form bracelets and 
amulets of its wood. — SynceL Chron. 
38. — Euseh. Prcep, Evan. lib. 9. — 
Euseh. Chran. 5. 8. 



OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 



•Em ylf1[ 0? yjyowri 
Tot( vpe^ov< •*• ^oo^^yrotf 

xareuppcyia-ayretf S^Aeiwya^ 
t»at nSpviv vjyjparov ac/- 



They say that the first inhabitants 
of the earth, glorying in their own 
strength and size, and despising the 
gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
top should reach the sky, in the place 
in which Babylon now stands : but 
when it approached the heaven, the 
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Tivy ^ re ebO'trm tofcu tov 

rtpl ojirua-i to /Mix/^i^yM, 
tbS K7 T^ ifc/ria'l' XcycTd^oi 

/ura Se Kpotr^y xoi Tit^i || 
cvrnpreu voXc^aw. ^ r^f 

Bafivkuf xaXciTOiy hla rvpf 
fs{rffyvv» TO V «ep« t^ Si^- 

peuM yap t^ ff^yxpcn Bdfi€\ 
KoXoSff-i. 



winds assisted the gods, and over- 
threw the work upon its contrivers: 
and its ruins are said to be still at 
Babylon : and the gods introduced a 
diversity of tongues among men, who 
till that time had all spoken the same 
language : and a war arose between 
Cronus and Titan. The place in 
which they built the tower is now 
called Babylon, on account of the 
confusion of the tongues; for con- 
fusion is by the Hebrews called Babel. 
— Euueb. Prop, Evan. lib. 9. — SynceL 
Chron, 44. — Euieh. Ckron. 13. 
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OP ABRAHAM. 



META T^ Karakkua^fi^ de- Apteb the deluge, in the tenth ge- 
ndrfi TCKjT, Tcapk XoXSa/oK neratipn, was a certain man among* the 
tU J^ hifuud^ ^P9 KOM fU' Ghaldasans renowned for his justice 
ya^y xa2 rk vdpSna c/a«ci- and great exploits, and for his skill in 
pof, the celestial sciences. — Euseb. Pnep, 

Evan, lib. 9. 



OF NABONASAIL 

'Avi ^ Ifapwaadpw rtH^ From the reign of Nabonasar only 

XP^MVf T^f rSy 3iar4puv nur^' are the Chaldaeans (from whom the 

0rc«( XoXdoiM ypLpifivo'eaf, Greek mathematicians copy) accu- 

xo^ ^l XaXdo/ow o2 vop' rately acquainted with the heavenly 

''EXXijo-f /«a^ij/xaT<x^i Xaj9^ motions : for Nabonasar collected all 

Tff* i'K€t^ No^oMM-o^ the mementos of the kings prior to 

awayay^ r^i v^ci^ rSv himself, and destroyed them, that the 

v^ otitis Paa-ikiw, ^^i- enumeration of the Chaldasan kings 
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^fg^n^ yufetat rth XoX- 



might commence with him. — SynceL 
Chron. 207. 



OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 



•np ASytmw xa2 hA t^ 
^fttertpeof ^ify Tdv vQif rh 

^CTo v^farrMT hipdnivtf not 
Tar Mi^ ii4rpf9t rh h *Icpo- 

9af ilfuSv Xo^ ^ba0Tifo-a<, 

MTOy ft^l Kl/poV T^ IIcp- 

pcnr* TouV ^p£bci t^c «^ 



He (Nahopollasar) sent his son 
Nabochodonosor with a great anny 
against Egypt, and against Judea, 
upon his being informed that they had 
revolted from him ; and by that means 
he subdued them all, and set fire to 
the temple that was at Jerusalem ; and 
removed our people entirely out of 
their own country, and transferred 
them to Babylon, and our city re- 
mained in a state of desolation during 
the interval of seventy yean, until the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia. (He 
then says, that) this Babylonian king 
conquered Egypt, and Syria, and 
Phoenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded 
in his exploits all that had reigned 
before him in Babylon and Chaldsea. 
— Joieph. contr. Appion. lib. 1. c. 19. 



OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 






When Nahopollasar his (Nabucho- 
donosor's) &ther, heard that the go- 
vernor, whom he had aet over Egypt, 
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AlydwTf fLOu ToTf «ep) tjpf 
2i/p/ay iV K0/X171' xai t^ 

To'y.ll irvfifuioi ti ffapwxo" 
«afaraC^^M(» o^oi; re 

Xc/oy ^/ifo-ey* ry de irar^i 
^vTou wA^ NajSbvoXXo- 
0-^p^f xar^ Tot^roy t^» Kai^ 

pioVf rng Se/Soo-iXcvN^Ti ^1x0- 

A/0^^fMM< 8€ jMCT* Od «0X^ 

T^ TOW 9aTpo^ rtktvnfp Na- 

ri xoT^ iV Afywrrw flrpety- 
/Aora xai t^ Xmsi^ yAfoof^ 
yuoii Totf o/x^MoXi^evf 'lov- 
}iaJUn re xa) 4oi»/xaiv xa2 
2i/^ xa} T«y xar^ r^ Af- 
<yvrroy ^^ywy avrrdia^ rio't 
Tftfy il>ikWf fjuerit fiofvrd- 
Tijcf^j* Bvi^fAe«( xflu t5< Xw- 



and the provinces of Coelesyria and 
Phoenicia, had revolted, he was de- 
termined to punish his delinquencies, 
and for that purpose entrusted part 
of his army to his son Nabuchodono- 
sor, who was then of mature age, -f* 
and sent him forth against the rebel : 
and Nabuchodonosor engaged and 
overcame him, and reduced the coun- 
try again under his dominion. And 
it came to pass that his &ther, Nabo- 
polhisar, was seised with a disorder 
which proved fatal, and he died in the 
city of Babylon, after he had reigned 
nine and twenty years. 



Nabuchodonosor, as soon as he had 
received intelligence of his father's 
death, set in order the affiiirs of 
Egypt and the other countries, and 
committed to some of his faithful 
officers the .captives he had taken 
from the Jews, and Phoenicians, and 
S3n'ians, and the nations belonging to 
Egypt, that they might conduct them 
with that part of the forces which 
had heavy armour, together with the 
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waralXaPtip Zi tk fspAyfiMxa 

TWy vDpici^af ^{ oXmcXifpotq' 

o^XfcoX^OK vopoTcW/Mvoc 
nwrrofcr danot^ imwda^ i» 
TMf inmjUttrdroif 'njf Ba- 

Af fiw >a^p€f9^ ri T€ BijXev 
^iXsT^Mff • Tijy Tc vmdfxm)^ 

not aKDCOim^a^;}; «^ t^ 

2( ^£a^CT% «X/^(W. Ka} 
2(p»rpcv«ff, vpooicaTcoWa- 



rest cf his baggage, to Babylonia : in 
the mean time with a few attendants 
he hastily crossed the desert to Baby* 
Ion. When he arrived there he found 
that his affiiirs had been faithfully 
conducted by the Chaldasans, and that 
the principal person among them had 
preserved the kingdom for him : and 
he accordingly obtained possession of 
all his Other's dominions. And he 
distributed the captives in colonies in 
the most proper places of Babylonia: 
and adorned the temple of Belus» 
and the other temples, in a sumptuous 
and pious manner, out of the spoils 
which he had taken in this war. He 
also rebuilt the old city, and added 
another to it on the outside, and so 
far completed Babylon, that none, who 
might besiege it afterwards, should 
have it in their power to divert the 
river, so as to facilitate an entrance 
into it : and he effected this by build- 
ing three walls about the inner city, 
and three about the outer. Some of 
these walls he built of burnt brick 
and bitumen, and some of brick only. 
When he had thus admirably fortified 
the city, and had magnificently adorn- 
ed the gates, he added also a new 
palace to those in which his fore&thers 
had dwelt, adjoining them, but ex- 
ceeding them in height and splendor. 



• if/t/ffae A. 

J i»»Y*iffas Vulg. — hanoaifiaag Dind. 



f hh%Kh^^q Go. 
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BXB08SDS. 



irtpa paaCketat ^^/mcmi 
htM,hfWt ^paiporra clv4o"nf 
fta xoi iV 9tlk^ mikuri- 
kuaof. Mox^* 8* U^t^ 

fuydka xoi ^tpi^fcofaf 
9wmkMfii iifjJpai^ dcxo^ 
«^f . ^ B^ TSK Pao'ikeiM^ 
Twh%tf dtfaK-ifipiaTa^, Kt^a/a 

Sjpto'fy xoTo^vrci^oK BcvBpco'i 
vorroSovorc ii^ipyArai^^ xa2 

futw %pqMurt}» 9ap^ta^p^ 
7<«(» re^pafjLfUinpt h tm( 



Any attempt to describe it would be 
tedious : yet notwithatanding its pro- 
digious size and magnificence it was 
finished within fifteen days. In this 
palace he erected very high walks, 
supported by stone pillars ; and by 
planting what was called a pensile 
paradise, and replenishing it with all 
sorts of treesy he. rendered the pros- 
pect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to 
gratify his queen, because she bad 
been brought up in Media, and was 
fond of a mountainous situation. — 
Joseph, contr. Appion.hh. 1. c. 19. — 
Syncel, Ckran. ieso. — Eunb. Pr€Bp. 
£oan.lib. 9. 



OF THE CHALDJEAN KINGS AFTER NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



fUT^ rl dp(dr^<u tov vpoei- 
pj^fUfW reixp^f iiMttc»v tU 

vapeaaurarpSa. i^^ 3c /So- 



Nabuchodonosor, whilst he was en- 
gaged in building the above-mentioned 
wall, fell sick, and died after he had 
reigned forty-three years ; whereupon 
his son Evilmerodachus succeeded 
him in his kingdom. His govern- 
ment however was conducted in an 



• B. Dind. — ftoai^ Hud. — fun^ Go. 
t Dind. and others omit yc tig, 
$ MiiSfico Dind. 



X hoK^ftarm Vttlg. 
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jSeriiMdf M Ti8 tV <s!^- 
if flrek tt vft iMu^d(Mu 

X^t I»f4un f<^ tiff 

e^^vMf •{ iwiP&uk^am€q 

r&r ik B4tjBnXMM<, &TI Ik 
flr) TM^ T^ «ir^ T^ «ora- 

^fft^tw x»r0NOtf-fU$l^i}. 

O&nK ^ -nK peuriKitaq 
(urn b Tfl Irraxoi^fx^hrf) 



and improper maDner, and he 

feu a victim to a oonapiracy which 

was fimned against hia life by Nerig- 

liuooniB, his sister's hushand* after he 

had reigned about two yean. 



Upon his death Nerif^soorus, ^he 
chief of the cimspin^tprsy obtained 
possession of the kingdom, and reigned 
four years. 

He was succeeded by his sonLa- 
borosoarchodus who was but a child, 
and reigned nme months; for his 
ndscondttct he was seiaed by conspi- 
rators, and put to deadi by torture. 



After his deadi, the conspirators 
assembled, and -by common consent 
placed the crown upon the head of 
Nabonnedus, a man of Babylon, and 
ope of the leaders of the insurrection. 
It was in his reign that the walls of 
the city of Babylon which defend the 
banks of the river were curiously built 
with burnt brick and bitummi. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Nabonnedus, Cyrus came out of 
Persia with a great army, and having 



t Vngiy>uffipw Eu. 



^ K4t>i^taKB6poun6s Eu. 

I A9$opoffipam^t AL--X«#M0'#0«^a;(Of Eu. 

f M«a»Ai» MS. EL— Nfl^on/Sy Eu. {| Eu. Hud.— fcrw<««rwj Vulg. 

f 9fW9\nkiAi^ Eu.— •(•KiiXst^wf Syn. 
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'Kouraofy SpfAi^€v M t^c Ba- 
PvAwla^* ah^ifum^ t^ Na- 

^XiyeffT^, otwxXtiSr&i} tk 

xV no) ^iw^t^inw (pemJMi 

XtoftUaaff d)X iyxjiifi^earroq 

KZpo^ ^ikaa^fArttt^f xol ^e^ 
otxifnjpiay adrf Ke^fioafCeoff 



BER088US. 

conquered all the rest of Asia, ad- 
vanced hastily into the country of 
Babylonia* As soon as Nabonnedus 
perceived he was advancing to attack 
him, he assembled his forces and op- 
posed him, but was defeated, and fled 
with a few of his adherents, and was 
shut up in the city of Borsippus. Upon 
this Gyrus took Babylon, and gave 
orders that the outer walls should be 
demolished, because the dty appeared 
of such strength as to render a siege 
almost impracticable. From thence 
he marched to Borsippus, to besiege 
Nabonnedus: but Nabonnedus de- 
livered himself into his hands without 
holding out the place : he was there- 
fore kindly treated by Gyrus, who 
provided him with an establishment 
in Carmania, but sent him out of Ba- 
bylonia* Nabonnedus accordingly 
spent the remainder of his life in that 
country, where he died.— /of€pA* 
cotUr. App. lib. 1. c 20. — Eyuik. 
Prtep, Evan. lib. 9. 



OF THE FEAST OF SIACEA. 

B^pttvaoflt ivvp^^Ba- Berossus, in the first book of his 
fivKwiaxSv, rf A«f , ^t, Babylonian history, says ; That in the 



* hnciKtlau htavto Ea. 
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riff obcicK &a airth hMxf 



eleventh month, called Loos, is cele- 
brated in Babylon the feast of Sacea 
for five days, in which it is the custom 
that the masters should obey their 
domestics, one of whom is led round 
the house, clothed in a royal garment, 
andhim they call Zoganes. — Athenceus, 
lib. 14. 



MEGASTHENES: 



FROM ABYDENUS. 



OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



ABTAHN02 iv rg 'A<r<rvp(w 
ypoujij^ Mcyoo-^^nif Be ^o-». 
"Safiovfu^pia^fov 'H^xXeof* 
dktufd^rtpov ytyv^a hct re 
Aij9vi}v Koi *Ij3i}pn}y o-rpa- 
TciSo'ai* Toi^af Be ^uptivd-' 
fijBfW dxHaafiAP adr^w c/f 
r& Sf f <a Tou Wyrov icaTOix/- 
o'Ai. Mer^ Be Xeyerai vpo^ 
Xa>J^a(et», w^ dvapa^ M tA 

JTCf Bi}. "f ((/^ryidfumq B^ 
elirci' ot?T««. " 'Eyw Na- 
jSetwoB^opOf, (tf Baj9t;Xatfyiei, 
T^y [AiXKovcew ^[Atir vpcayy^X' 
X» 9Vf44pofiv[Vf T)^y ovre BiiXo( 
^fAo( fpiyoyo^f olSre /Soo'/Xeict 
BiyXxi^ dw9Tp(}f/M f4A(pa^ 



Abtdenus, in his history of the 
Assyrians, has preserved the follow- 
ing fragment of Megasthenes, who 
says : That Nabucodrosorus, having 
become more powerful than Hercules, 
invaded Libya and Iberia, and when 
he had rendered them tributary, he 
extended his conquests over the in- 
habitants of the shores upon the right 
of the sea. It is moreover related 
by the Chaldaeans, that as he went up 
into his palace he was possessed by 
some god ; and he cried out and said : 
" Oh ! Babylonians, I, Nabucodroso- 
rus, foretel unto you a calamity which 
must shortly come to pass, which 
neither Belus my ancestor, nor his 
queen Beltis, have power to persuade 
the Fates to turn away. A Persian 
mule shall come, and by the assist- 
ance of your gods shall impose upon 



* *Hfux/Jwt Eu. 

X Sc — iffdivoSffn Eu. 



f Sc— »«f . Srs ^, Eu. 
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fU9 ^fU^^f ^ Zwtm rtibi 

Idk till Jp1^9 1k( fll^ 4#^ 

tip tt I idi^rt^f <l«MiT«te< 

(Keu «cp} Tflv nrlreu hi 
TOT No^evxpSo^op tV Ba- 

^x') XrycTw ^ v«^a /uev 

aeuf xoXcofi^^, B^fXay ^ 



yoQ the yoke o^ ^rery: die fttitbet 
of wlncli shafl be fl If ede, the vtiii 
glory of Assyrhi. Before he shorid 
tfattt betfty my sulijeeM^ Oh! thut 
ioue «eit or whirlpod might reeem 
hhtti imd his memory be blotted out 
t»^&f\ or thatt he might be eMt out 
totnitid^t through 8ome deterti where 
them tf ^ neither citlM lior the trace 
of lOifli « solitiiry exil« among ft>eks 
and tafums where beans and birds 
idode abide. But for me, before he 
shall hate conoeived the^ mitfchieft 
in hii mind, a happier end win be 

proif]de4*" 

When he had thud prophesied, he 
expired s and was succeeded by his 
son Etilmalttrtichas, who was slain 
by his kinsman Neriglisares : and 
Neriglisares left Labassoarascus his 
ion : and when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Na- 
bannidochus, who had no connexion 
with the royal feinily ; and in his reign 
Cyriift took Babylon, and granted him 
a principality ib Carmania. 

And concerning the rebuilding of 
Babylon by Nabuchodonosor, he writes 
thud I It is toid that from the begin- 
ning all things were water, called the 
sea : that Belus caused this state of 
things to cease, and appointed to each 
its proper pkce : and he surrounded 
Babylon with a wall : hut in process 

• itt Eu. 
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MXOA8THBNB8. 



T€txfo-eu U al&t( 'SafiwxP^ 
^/mt df^i dMiif(c7i«v Av 
*9lk[yt^, If^PwxfilMaopoq Zk 
PuKSm fM^p Itc/xmv rpnfkf 

ffip/Shf v^Xio^y Xjxxoy ifnid" 
liM^y 9€^ift4rpw 1U9 Tcova- 
^xorra makfowqffjfiwj fid- 
^Of y ifymmv itnua-ty wSKol^ 

&^9w» t\ md/flv* xoX^Mwi 

^«fTff/xfa« 8c xo} T^ ( *Epv- 

0'iy, xa2 Ttfffi&fa wiih» Iwrt" 
ctifp Korit rit^ 'Apdfiw clo*- 
/3oXa«* ra n fi^iriXiia U^ 



of time this wall disappeared: and 
Nabuchodonosor walled it in again, 
and it remained so with its braxen 
gates until the time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest. Andafler other things 
he says: Nabuchodonosor having 
succeeded to the kingdom, built the 
walls of Babylon in a triple circuit in 
fifteen days ; and he turned the river 
Armacale, a branch of the Euphrates, 
and the Acracanus: and above the 
city of Sippara he dug a receptacle 
for the waters, whose perimeter was 
forty parasangs, and whose depth was 
twenty cubits; and he placed gates 
at the entrance thereof, by opening 
which they irrigated the plains, and 
these they call Echetognomones 
(sluices): and he constructed dykes 
against the irruptions of the Erythraean 
sea, and built the city of Teredon 
to check the incursions of the Arabs ; 
and he adorned the palaces with trees, 
calling them hanging gardens. — 
Euseb. Prop* Evan. lib. 10. — Euitb, 
Chnm. 49. 



* Eu. Ar. trantUtef 'AupAxccfvn, puteum, Joiniiig it with the tncoeeding 
pvagnph. 

t Eu. Ar. adds— quasi quandam voluntatem et aflfectum ez titweApm 
habidnent.— Self-acting sluloet. 



SUPPLEMENTAL 



FRAGMENTS AND EXTRACTS 



ILLUtTKATnrE OF THE 



CHALDiEAN HISTORY. 



CHALDiEAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE ARK ; 



FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS.* 



EXnN l%€f T^ Miw^Sba 

mXA«^( ffvft^vjforra^ i%l rev 
xaraxXtw/MV Xvyof ^i m- 

pciev wcTXflu,;}; xflu tA Xc/- 

V TIM XO) M«tl0^(§ ^* 
T1K- 



There is above Minyas in the land 
of Armenia a very great mountain 
which is called Baris ; to which, it is 
said, that many persons retreated at 
the time of the deluge, and were 
saved ; and that one in particular was 
carried thither in an ark, and was 
landed on its summit, and that the 
remains of the vessel were long pre- 
served upon the mountain. Perhaps 
this was the same individual of whom 
Moses the legislator of the Jews has 
made mention. — Jos, Ant, Jud, I. 3. 
— Euseb, Prigp, Evan, 9. 



* Nicoiaus DeaaoMtceiau, a writer of Damaaciu about the age of Augnstiu. 
Hit fngments have been republished by OreUius. Leipzig. 

t Baris signifies a ship. Walknaer's dissertation upon the word Baris may 
be found in the Prefiux to Valpy's edition of Stephans Thesaurus, p. 322. 
Eptphsmns styles the mountun Lubar one of the mountains of Ararat; the 
Zcndavesta calls it Albordi. 

t 9huiiKm Eu. § Mw^f Eu. 
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AMxa iSfdafaroq (juydkiiv iiti^ipuof iaf^vytapi)* 
UveCfMca'af* adre^p miT* ovcfcoi fx4yeaf wf4^i %^py9r 

Tev»fiu( T0» BajSvXSya pporol '^Xet 0(^/4' l&cyre. 

Teua ppvrSp vXiiftSir^ fAtptl^fUiwif jSotf-iXajmr. 

And all mankind one language only knew : 
A dread commission from on high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse. 
By some occult and overriding power, 
Ceased among men : by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip failed them ; and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound: the place 
Was thence called Babel ; by th' apostate crew 
Named from the event. Then severed far away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose; and the glad world was filled. 

She then mentions Cronus, Titan, and Japetus, as the three sons 
of the patriarch governii^ the world in the tenth generation 
afler the deluge, thus, 

*£| WKip xaraxXvo'/Ao^ ^ir« vpvripovq yhttr^ ea^pa^ 
Ka2 pao'tkawt Kpim^f not Tcray, 'lax€r^^ re. 



The triple division of the earth is afterwards mentioned, over 
which each of the patriarchs ruled in peace* 

Tptrarou ^ f^pf^i y^^i nark ¥>Sipw huArrWf 

* Omitted in GaU«us ; Bryant inserts it. 
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Then the death of Noah, and lastly the war between Cronus and 
Titan. 



OF SCYTHISM AND HELLENISM. 



FROM EPIPHANIUS.9 



nPQTON fiiv ai tSSp glpi- 

Vf m i nmu no) hfCfAorteUf 
ii it ifufrifiq «crrc al aXXoi 
i^^a»f%al tla-nf alrai vpftf- 
Tai tirvaftq. 

Up^, BetpPapurfM^f ^ rtq 
Kod* iearr^ icrtf )iafxc0'a- 
ca iaf JifupSiif rw * AS^ hit 
Una 70c«^, atq rw N5e. 

T81I /A^ rnbq eu^p^wq dpxf 
yvraa c^ciy, ^ fiioy ^vfupof 
fivff oXX* 3r» «5f T14 ^avTff 



The parents of all the heresies, and 
the protot3rpes from which they de- 
rive their names, and from which all 
other heresies originate, are these 
four primary ones. 

The first is Barbarism,-|' which pre- 
vailed without a rival from the days of 
Adam through ten generations to the 
time of Noah. It is called Barbarism, 
because men had no rulers, nor sub- 
mitted to any particular discipline 
of life ; but as each thought proper 
to prescribe to himself, so he was 
at liberty to foUow the dictates of 
his own inclination. 



* The ibOowing extract from Epiphanius is given abo in the Paschal 
Chnnide in disjointed fragments. I have endeavoured to give the spirit of it 
as it may be gathered from a comparison of Epiphamns, Cedrenus and the Paschal 
Chniade. 

t Qy. Patriarchism ? 
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SUFPI^EKENTAL 



fMT^ T^ TOi; 'K^pyou Xfkfw 
Ik\ lyJyw^ irta-Wf rm/rim 
^a\tK Mu 'Vayeu*. Of rtH( 
i%] TO riji E^^flMnjf xXT/bia k- 

Ko) Tor( o^tfy Sdreo*! vpotre' 
xp/i^ijo'ay, cIto t^^ rot; Oij/)a 
^X/tuofy xa< ivituata' iS o&rcjp 
o< BpamMf ytyivaa-u 

Tplnif'EXKafia'fA^i dxl r»¥ 
Xp^vuv rov Scpo^x ^y^pf £^/EAe- 
yo(, Si^ rot T^^ e/$vXoXaTp/a(y 
xa( €tff iffToix'^vrro* njyfxav- 
ra tuLBirroi Kotrd riya hftfri^ 
heuiMvieuff ^vi to /uuCXXoy vo- 
"Mrm&T^pw Kou M €\frif mo) 
^eafjulbf €tb^\Bffy rdrrev^ai rk 
Tuy dv^p^w y^yfi* 0T( Tor€ 
aruxna-earrti ivotow "f" $ia 
XpeofiArmf ypdtpwrt^ typt dp' 
X^v, xoi a«ix45«>Te5j rot^ 
'xdXat %af aircTf rertfAiifM' 
MP^, 5 TvpAmv^ 9 nyilfMyai, fj 
Tuf^ r\ Ipda-eunaq iv rfpfy, 
fMfvjfAiii ri Soxovy ofity 8/ dX- 
>c5^ T€, 9 ccffidTw fvpetffriaq. 



The second is Scythism which 
prevailed from the days of Noah and 
thence downwards to the huilding of 
the tower and Bahylon, and for a few 
years subsequently to that time, that 
is to ihe days of Phalec and Ragau. 
But the nations which incline upon the 
borders of Europe continued addicted 
to the Scythic heresy, and the cus- 
toms of the Scythians to the age of 
Thera, and af^^rwards ; of this sect 
also were the Thracians. 



The third is Hellenism, which 
originated in the days of Seruch 
with the introduction of idolatry: and 
as men had hitherto followed each 
some demonolatrous superstition of 
his own, they were now reduced 
to a more established form of polity, 
and to the rites and ceremonies of 
idols. And the followers of this be- 
gan with the use of painting, making 
likenesses of those whom they had 
formerly honoured, either kings or 
chiefs, or men who in their lives had 
performed actions which they deemed 
worthy of record, by strength or ex- 
ceUence of body. 



* EpiphaniuB divides the word thus, imt^9w rl, and in the fbUowing 
passage places the full stop after ^tfffi<nif, and a comma after ytyq, intrododBg 
after liSc^Aaii' the words fih to/ yi Inif^^tfcu I have in the whole passage 
followed the Paschal Chronicle. 

t »*«ro/«n» Ep. I ixuHOfP^OYT^g Pp. 
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^e|iif(. Heregeeret 8c xo) 

xa} "Frsv, A^ tc no] 'A«a\- 
>4im, KOI xodrrff ( d'col'f oko- 



The £g3rptians, and Babylonians, 
and Plurygians, and Phcenicians were 
the first propagators of this supersti- 
tion of making images, and of the 
mysteries : from whom it was trans- 
ferred to the Greeks from the time 
of Cecrops downwards. But it was 
not till afterwards and at a consi- 
derable interval that Cronus and 
Rhea, Zeus and Apolk), and the rest 
were esteemed and honoured as 
gods. 



The foUowing extract is given in Epiphanius preceding the 
above. 



£n£ITA ^ ^T0 rSp XP^^" 

0iV79^«^coM,TO&f iavrSh vpo-- 

fuptiSrt^f xa2 To^c sfo* a^Sp 

hi jufafdjtaajq ivur^fi'^q to 
spSroy, tguTa iytdmiq '^^X^i 

^o» i€cearr€ff &pyvp9Mvoi ^, 

vhi^ TCK-npr^^^»fM(, cCru ma) 
TcxToc^y %al o2 xa^c£?(. 



And from the times of Tharra the 
&ther of Abraham, they introduced 
images and all the errors of idola- 
try ; honouring their forefathers, and 
their departed predecessors with 
effigies which they fashioned af^er 
their likeness. They first made 
these effigies of earthem ware, but 
afterwards according to their dif- 
ferent arts they sculptured them in 
stone, and 'Cast them in silver and 
gold, and wrought them in wood, 
and all kinds of difierent materials. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



OF HELLENISM 



FROM CEDRENUS. 



EK i?«j4wXg« TOW 'I(i(Jw& 

^^aro rav *EXXijy(0'jMOt;y xa) 
rot; ^fftarof t^^ clSwXoXa- 

lAyiifAoyft/co-^aiy MU &i oxroK 

Via^ov. 02 de /mt^ tauta 
eui^pvKOi &yifO(Mrr€^ r^ rSv 

wdrdpaq %ai Ayal^Sif ^p€^ 
tk^ /rijbM}0'ay fjo^l*^^ fMtfaiq, 
&f dreotf hfwpeatioxfq hifMv, 

TOMvToi'* 'Ey Ta7( {cfarixar*; 
oJTvy pifikaii erdo'TwrQ rit 
MfAara a^rSv fuerk tcXcvt^, 
xa2 xaV ^xcrray t^ naiplif 

T^y fuau&pwf yffl'w^ ?cyai| koa 
fMpJri Kptpt^Kfeu 9 xai(f0'«^0u 



Of the tribe of Japhet was bora 
Seruch, who first introduced Hel- 
lenism and the worship of idols. For 
he and those who concurred with 
him in opinion honoured their pre- 
decessors whether warriors or leaders, 
or characters renowned during their 
lives for valour or virtue with co- 
lumnar statues, as if they had been 
their progenitors, and tendered to 
them a species of religious veneration 
as a kind of gods and sacrificed. But 
after this their successors, overstep- 
ping^e intention of their ancestors 
that they should honour them as their 
progenitors and the inventors of 
good things with monuments alone, 
honoured them as heavenly gods 
and sacrificed to them as such. And 
the following was the form of their 
canonisation : they inscribed their 
names after their decease in their 
sacred books and established a festi- 
val to each at certain seasons, saying 
that their souls had departed to the 
islands of the blessed and were never 
condemned or burnt with fire. 
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OF THE TOWER OF BABEL AND ABRAHAM : 



FROM EUPOLEMUS. 



nOAIN BafivkSifa fcfSrw 
m T^ TflS d^cov i»€fy€hi, 

Kod* S^ Tfir T^y. 

fio^y fr TiiVK Aeycir s^Xiy 

• ^ xm Tfir Acrptiktylaaf W 
XoXSoixV ^f^^ff M re t^ 
tvcip€tat9 ipfjL'^arra cvo^o*- 

c2(4Mv&]p^Ad^pra icaToiKi|- 

9i)X^( xa2 tA oXXa v«&ra 
Maforra To2r( Wyixof, c^- 
pcsTipau T^ poffikiT avrSv, 



Thi city of Babylon owes its founda- 
tion to those who were saved from 
the catastrophe of the deluge : they 
were the GuMits» and they built the 
tower which ia noticed in history. 
But the tower being overthrown by 
the interposition of God, the Giants 
were scattered over all the earth* 

He says moreover that in the tenth 
generation in the city Camarina of 
Babylonia, whii^ some call the city 
Urie, and which signifies a dty of the 
Chaldaeans, the thirteenth in descent 
lived Abraham, of a noble race, and 
superior to all others in wisdom ; of 
whom they relate that he was the in> 
ventor of astrology and the Chaldssan 
magic, and that on account of his 
eminent piety he was esteemed by 
God. It is further said, that under 
the directions of God he removed and 
lived in Phoenicia, and there taught 
the Phoenicians the motions of the 
sun and moon and all other things ; 
for which reason he was held in great 
reverence by their King. — Euseb. 
Prop. Evan. 9. 
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OF ABRAHAM : 



FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 



ABPAMH2* ^jSoo-ZXcverc Aa- 
rf iu^yfjuiv^q Ac t^c 7?ff """S* 

yov iieufoffvaq ital a«^ rai^- 

rip^ Xaf> €<( 7^ '''^'^^ H'^ 
Xayoyo/oy XcyojKonjyy »vy S^ 
'lot^oioy fWT^Kt^f xflu ol 

la^npo^fAtifQk* Tev re 'AjSpcC- 
fAov eri xoi nly ^y rj Aajua- 

Toii 'AppdfAov uwiia-ii Xcyo- 
' 4* 



Abram was king of Damascus, and 
he came thither as a stranger with an 
army from that part of the country 
which is situated above Babylon of 
the Chaldaeans : but after a short time 
he again emigrated from this region 
with his people and transferred his 
habitation to the land, which was then 
called Canansea, but now Judaea, 
together with all the multitude which 
had increased with him; of whose 
history I shall give an account in 
another book. The name of Abram 
is well-known even to this day in 
Damascus : and a village is pointed 
out which is still called the House of 
Abram. — Euseb, Prop, Evan. 9. — 
Jos, Ant, Jud. 1. 7. 



* 'AdfaAfint Eu.— "AiS^tfc/itor Vat f Ba/9uX£»« Eu. 

X It ia doubtful whether the concluding sentence is that of Nicolaus Damas, 
or of Josephus : It is given in Eusebius. 
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OF BELUS: 



FROM EUPOLEMUS. 



BABTAQNIOTS ykf X^iv 
vpnr ytn^eu BijXoyy e» ctMU 
lUfuw. 'Ek TM^w; 8e TCMfl'^ai 
B)|Xi», xa2 XdBVK^ Totrrw 5e 
Tw Xavoay ytmnjcou t^ ira- 

'EXXjpMr fJytoBtu "Affpoki* 

Se TSV MtTrpatlfA, %art€pa 
AiyivTMnr. 'EXXiifCK 3e Xeyciy 
Ti* ArXoyra tttfi^nUfou ^- 



For the Babylonians say that the 
first was Belus, who is the same aa 
Cronus. And from him descended 
Belus and Chanaan; and this Cha- 
naan was the father of the Phoeni- 
cians. Another of his sons was Chum, 
who is called by the Greeks Asbolus, 
the &ther of the Ethiopians, and the 
brother of Mestraim, the father of the 
Egyptians. The Greeks say, more- 
over, that Atlas was the discoverer of 
astrology. — Eus, Pr. Ev, lib. IX. 



FROM THALLUS. 



KAI y^ Bftjikov rSv 'Ao'ov- 
piw jSotf-iXciMrarrof, xa2 Kp^ 
m rou TtratfOf GiXXof /mju- 
»T^a4, ^iojun to v B^v vcvo- 

s?0( TtV ^ia, xa2 To2>( oi» 

KotA yap T^y OcCaXm; Ic- 

«»?*nt«Tai TdS 'iX^aKov »oXe- 



Thallus makes mention of Belus, 
the king of the Assyrians, and Cro- 
nus the Titan ; and says that Belus, 
with the Titans, made war against 
Zeus and his compeers, who are called 
Gods. He says, moreover, that Gy- 
gus was smitten, and fled to Tar- 
tessus. 

According to the history of Thal- 
lus, Belus preceded the Trojan war 
322 years.— rA^opA, ad AuU 281, 
282. 



• V xei) X' Al. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE : 



FEOM CmSIA& 



nAPAHAHSIOS S^ ro^T^ 
rta) ol Xoivo) fiaaiXtTif 9a7( 

Ttfir 'Affovpivif ffytfMiria /mctc- 

fuufoffo, myjeh rSv y^>Jvy xai 
TptOMalwfp iti V k^tpiuarra^* 
TKO^dmp ^ffflri Kn}(r/GK ^ K>A 



In like manner all the other kings 
succeeded, the son receiving tbe 
empire from his father, being alto- 
gether thirty in their generations to 
Sardanapalus. In his time the em- 
pire passed to the Medes from the 
Assyrians, having remained with them 
upwards of 1360* years, according to 
the account of Ctesias the Cnidian, in 
his second book. — Diod. Sic, Hb. IT. 
p. 77. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



'H fM9 ovv ify^fju6»ia rSw 
vaca i^ rpidworra Tcye^, 
rtrpaMorlMff ^l MijSwy xorc- 



Iw the manner above related, the 
empire of the Assyrians, after having 
continued from Ninus thirty descents, 
and more than 1400 years, was finally 
dissolved by the Medes.— Z)uNf. Sk, 
lib. II. p. SI. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



ASSTFION iLpxirtw t?; 
ircyraxo a, xpSrci Snr* ewr5» 



The Medes were the first who began 
the revolt from the Ass3rrians after 
they had maintained the dominion 
over Upper Asia for a period of 520 
years. — ^Lib. I. c. 95. 



• The Armenian omiU the sixty yean. 
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OF NABOPOLASAR : 



FROM ALEXANDER FOLYHISTOE.* 



« TUhiirr»p 'AXf{a»Spo< 2a^ 
huAgeiXBtt lutkeT icifjulforra 
nflof *AffTw(yiyir larpAtyfP 

uMu 'Afuirnpr Xotfiiarra ydjiA- 

w« 2dpaHaf rtSi Xa32eUti» 
paai)Jmf araXti^f xar^ rov 

xa2 'rl^ ^MX^ XoASo/wy ira- 



Nabopolasar, whom Alexander Po- 
lyhistor calls SardanapaUus, sent to 
Astyages the Satrap of Media, and 
demanded his daughter Amuites in 
marriage for his son Nabuchodono- 
sor. He was the commander of the 
army of Saracus King of the Chal- 
dseans, and, having been sent upon 
some expedition, turned his arms 
against Saracus and marched against 
the city of Ninus (Nineveh). But 
Saracus confounded by his advance 
set fire to his palace and burnt him- 
self in it. And Nabopolasar obtained 
the empire of the ChaldsBans: he 
was the father of Nabuchodonosor. — 
Euseb, Chron. 46. 



OP THE CHALDEAN AND ASSYRIAN KmOS : 

FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 

Verum hsec quoque Polyhistor In addition to the above Poly- 

iis adjiciens, scribit: quod histor continues thus: After 

nempe post diluvium ChaldaeO" the deluge Evexius held pos- 

nim regionem Evexius tenebat session of the country of the 



* Thif and the following firagmenti of Alexander Polyhistor are most pro- 
btbly extracts from the history of Berossus. 
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neris quatuor. Ac post eum 
filius ejus Comosbelus impe- 
rium suscepit per neros qua- 
tuor, et 806808 quinque. A 
Xisuthro vero, et a dihivii tem- 
pore usque ad illud, quo Medi 
Babylonem ceperunt, reges om- 
nirio Lxxxvi. Polyhistor re- 
censet, atque unumquemque ex 
Berossi volumine nofnitiatim 
memorat: tempus vero om- 
nium eorum numero annornm 
trium myriadum et tribus mil- 
libus uno et nonaginta com- 
prebendit. Deinde vero post 
eos, ciim ita firmiter stabiliti 
eranti repente Medi copias ad- 
versus Babylonem icompara- 
bant, ut caperent eam, atque 
ex se ipsis Tyrannos ibi con- 
stituerent. 



Deinde nomina quoque Me- 
dorum tyrannorum ponit, yni. 
numero : quorum anni ccxxiv 
et rursum reges undecim, an- 
nosque. . • Postea Chaldseorum 
reges xlix, et annos cccclviii. 
Deinde Arabum ix reges, et 
annos ccxly. Post quos annos 
etiam ipsam Semiramidem in 
Assyrios dominatam esse tra- 
dit. Atque iterum minute 
enumerat nomina regum xlv, 
adsignans iilis annos nxxvi. 



Cbaldaeans during a period of 
four neri. And he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Comosbelus, 
who held the empire four neri 
and five sossi. But from the 
time of Xisuthrus and the de- 
luge, to that at which the 
Medes took possession of Ba- 
bylon, there were altogether 
eighty-«ix kings. Polyhistor 
enumerates and mentions each 
of them by name from the vo- 
lume of Berossus : the duration 
of the reigns of all which kings 
comprehends a period of thirty- 
three thousand and ninety-one 
years. But when their power 
was thus firmly establiahed, 
the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon lo sur- 
prise ity and to place upon the 
throne kings chosen from 
among themselves. 

He then gives the names of 
the Median Kings, 8 in num- 
ber, who reigned during the 
period of 224 years : and again 
11 Kings during .... years. 
Then 49 Kings of the Chal- 
dsBans 458 years. Then 9 Kings 
of the Arabians 245 years. 
Afler all these successive 
periods of years he states that 
Semiramis reigned over the 
Assyrians. And again minutely 
enumerates the names of 45 
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Post qoM, inqiiit, rex Qial- 
daeonuB ftiit, cm nomen Phu- 
his ; de quo item Hebraeorum 
qnoque historia memiilit, Phu- 
Iiim denominaiiBy'quein in ter- 
rain Judsonim venisse ainnt. 



Kings, assigning to them a tenn 
of 526 years. After whom, he 
yays there was a King of the 
Chaldseans, whose name was 
Phuitts: Of whom also the 
historical writings of the He- 
brews make mention under the 
name of Phulos (Pul) who they 
say invaded the country of the 
Jews. — Eu» Ar» Chron. 59. 



OF SENECHERIB: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



PosTQUAM regnasset frater 
SeaacharilMi et deinde post- 
qnarn Acises in Babylonios 
dominatus esset, et nee dum 
triginta quidem diebus reg- 
nnmtenuisset, a Marodach Ba- 
Isdano occisus est ; et Maro- 
dach Baladanus per vip (reg- 
nnm) tenuit sex mensibus: 
enm vero interficiens regna- 
bat quidam cui nomen Elibus. 
Verum tertio regni ejus anno 
Seimecheribus rex Assyrio- 
rum exercitum conflabat ad- 
versos Babylonios, prcelioque 
cum iis commisso vicit, et 
captum una com amicis, in 
terram Assyriorum perduci 
jttssit In Babylonios ergo 



After the reign of the brother 
of Spnecherib, Acises reigned 
over the Babylonians, and when 
he had governed for the space of 
thirty days, he was slain by Maro- 
dach Baladanus, who held the 
empire by force during six 
months : and he was slain and 
succeeded by a person named 
Elibus. But in the third year 
of his reign Senecherib king of 
the Assyrians levied an army 
against the Babylonians ; and in 
a battle, in which they were en- 
gaged, routed, and took him pri- 
soner with his adherents, and 
commanded them to be carried 
into the land of the Assyrians. 
Having taken upon himself the 
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dominatiui, regem eis filium 
saum Asordanium constitnit; 
ipse vero recedens terrain As- 
syrioruiD petiit. 

Quum autem illefama acce- 
pissetGraecos in Ciliciam belli 
movendi causa pervenisse, ad 
eos contendit; aciem contra 
aciem instruit,ac plurimis qui- 
dem de suo exercitu coesis 
hostes (tamen) debeUat atque 
in victoriae monumentum ima- 
ginem suam eo in loco erectam 
reliquit, Chaldaicisque litteris 
fortitudinem suam ad futuri 
temporis memoriam incidi 
jussit. £t Tarsum urbem, 
inquit, ipse ad similitudinem 
Babylonia condidit, quam ap- 
pellavit Tharsin. £t post 
omnia facta Sinnecherimi il- 
lud quoque addens, ait eum 
XVIII annis vixisse (in im- 
perio); et per insidias quas 
illi paravit filius Ardumusa- 
nus, e vita excessisse. 



government of the Babylonians^ 
he appointed his son Asordanius 
their king, and he himself retired 
again into Assyria. 

When he received a report 
that the Grreeks had made a hos- 
tile descent upon Cilicia, he 
marched against them and fought 
with them a pitched battle, in 
which, though he suffered great 
loss in his own army, he over- 
threw them, and upon the spot 
he erected the statue of himself 
as. a monument o£ his victory ; 
and ordered his prowess to be 
inscribed upon it in theChaldaean 
characters, to hand down the re- 
membrance of it to posterity. He 
built also the city of Tarsus afler 
the likeness of Babylon, which 
he called Tharsis. And after 
enumerating the various exploits 
of Sinnecherim, he adds that he 
reigned 18 years, and was cut off 
by a conspiracy which had been 
formed against his life by his son 
Ardumusanus. — Eu, Ar. Chrcn. 
42. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCESSORS 



PROM ALKXAMDER P0LYHI8T0R. 



Ac post eum Senecheribum 
Polyhistor fuisse regem ait. 
p. 41. 

(Tamen Sinecherib ipsnin, 
et fiUmn ejus AsordaDum, ac 
Marodach Baladanum, Chal- 
dams quoque historicua com- 
memorate cum iUia edam Na- 
bochodoiioaorum.) p. 42. 

Regnavit Sixiecherim, ut 
P<dyfai8tor exponity amiia xvm. 
et post earn ejuadem filiua amiis 
Ttn. PoBtea veto Sammuges 
anniB xau. et firater ejus annis 
XXL Ac deinde Nabupalsar 
tDnis XX. et post eum Nabu- 
codrossorua amiia xiiii. (A 
Sinecberimo usque ad Nabu- 
codrossorum comprehendun- 
tur anni omnino lxxxviii.) 
p. 44. 

Post Samugen vero Sar- 
danapaUus Chaldseus regnavit 
annis xxi. Hie exercitum As- 
tyagi Medo, faroiliae Principi 
ac SatrapSy auxilio misit, ut 
Amuhean Astyagis filiam Na- 
bucodrossoTo filio sue uxorem 
daret Ac deinde regnavit Na- 
bucodrossorus annis XLiii, et 



And after bim (Pul) according 
to Polybistor, Senecberib waa 
king. 

(The Cbaldsean historian also 
makea mention of Senecherib 
himaelfy and Asordanus his son, 
and Marodach Baladanus, as well 
as Nabuchodonosorus.) 

And Sinecherim reigned eigh- 
teen years; and after bim his son 
eight years. Then reigned Sam- 
muges twenty-one years, and 
likewise his brother twenty-one 
years., Then reigned Nabu- 
palsar twenty years, and after 
him Nabucodrossorus forty-three 
years. (Therefore, from Sineche- 
rim to Nabucodrossorus is com- 
prehended a period altogether of 
eighty-eight years.) 

After Samuges, Sardanapallus 
the Chaldaean, reigned twenty- 
one years. He sent an army to 
the assistance of Astyages the 
Mede, Prince and Satrap of the 
family, that he might give the 
Amuhean daughter of Astyages 
to his son Nabucodrossorus. 
Then reigned Nabucodrossorus 
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contractis copiis veniens cap- 
tivos duxit Judaeos et Phoe- 
nices ac Syros. 

Et post Nabucodrossorum 
regnavit filius ejus Amilmaru- 
dochus, annis xii. . . . Postque 
ilium in Chaldaeos regnavit 
Neglisarus annis iv. et postea 
Nabodenus annis xvii. Sub 
quo Cyrus Cambysis (filius) 
exercitum duxit in terram Ba- 
byloniorum. Cui obviam ivit 
Nabodenus, atque victus fugse 
se dedit : et regnavit Babylone 
Cyrus annis ix. Deinde in 
campo Daas altero certamine 
inito mortuus est. Post quem 
Cambyses regnat annis viii. 
ac deinde Darius annis xxxvi. 
post quem Xerxes cseteri quo- 
que Persarum reges. p. 44. 



forty-three years; and he came 
with a mighty army, and led the 
Jews, and PhGcnicians, and Sy- 
rians into captivity. 

And after Nabucodrorossus 
reigned his son Amilmarudo- 
chus, twelve years. . . . And after 
him Neglisarus reigned over the 
Chaldseans four years ; and then 
Nabodenus seventeen years. In 
his reign Cyrus, the son of Cam- 
byses, invaded the country of the 
Babylonians. Nabodenus went 
out to give him battle, but was 
defeated, and betook himself to 
flight : and Cyrus reigned at Ba- 
bylon nine years. He was killed, 
however, in another battle, which 
took place in the plain of Daas. 
Afler him reigned Cambyses 
eight years ; then Darius thirty- 
six years ; after him Xerxes and 
the other kings of the Persian 
line. — Eu. Ar, Cknm. y^. 41, 
42. 44, 45. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCCESSORS 



FROM ABTDENUS. 



EoDBM tempcnre Ticessimus 
qumtos udque Sinecherib 
ipse ex regibus vix demum 
inventas est, qui BabyioneiA 
sab ditionem redigens sube- 
gity ec ad litus maris Ciliciae 
Gnecoruin dassem profliga- 
tarn depressit ; condiditque 
tem^imi Atfaenanim, statuas 
ereas erexit, litterisque sane, 
inquit, suam fortitudem exa- 
rarit ; et Tarsum ad figuram 
et nmilitudinem Babylonis 
xdificavit; ut Tarsum Cyd- 
noa flumen interflueret, Eu- 
phrads nimimm more Baby- 
lonem interfluentis. 

Ex ordine autem post eum 
Nergillus regnavit, qui a filio 
Adramelo est interemptus : 
et ipsum quoque frater ejus 
Axerdis ex eodem patre, 
non autem ex eadem matre, 
ooddit; et exercitum perse- 
quutoB in Byzaotinorum ur- 
bem indudit. Qui primus 
mercenarioa milites sibi col- 
legit; quorum unus Pytha- 
goras fiiit, Chaldseorum sa- 
pientis discipulus. Axerdis 
autem ^gyptum partesque 



At the same time the twenty- 
fifUi who was Senecherib can 
hardly be recognized among the 
kings. It was he who subjected 
the city of Babylon to his power, 
and defeated and sunk a Grecian 
fleet upon the coast of Cilicia. 
He built also a temple at Athens 
and erected brazen statues, upon 
which he engraved his own ex- 
ploits. And he built the city of 
Tarsus afler the plan and like- 
ness of Babylon, that the river 
Cydnus should flow through Tar- 
sus, in the same manner as the 
Euphrates intersected Babylon. 

Next in order afVer him 
reigned Nergillus who was as- 
sassinated by his son Adrame- 
lus: and he also was slain by 
Axerdis (his brother by the 
same father, but of a different 
mother,) and his army pursued 
and blockaded in the city of 
Byzandum. Axerdis was the 
first that levied mercenary sol- 
diers, one of whom was Pytha- 
goras a follower of the wisdom 
of the Chaldseans : he also re- 
duced under his dominion Egypt 
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Syrise inferioris in suam po- 
testatem redegit; ex qua 
SardanapaUtts quoque extitit. 
Post quein Saracus in' As- 
syrios regnavit: et quum 
compertum habuisset, multi- 
tudinem barbarorum maxi- 
mam e mari exisse, ut im- 
petum &cerety Busalossorum 
ducem confestim Babylonem 
misit. Ule autem consilio re- 
bellionis inito, Amuhean As- 
tyagis Medi familise Princi- 
pis filiam Nabuchodrossoro 
suo filio oxorem despondit. 

I 

Ac deinde protinus discedens 
accelerat aggredi Ninum, id 
esty urbem Ninive. Cum 
autem de his omnibus cer- 
tior est factus Saracus Rex, 
concremayit regiam aulam 
Evoriti.f Nabuchodrossorus 
vero accipiens regni imperi- 
um, valido muro Babylonem 
cinxit. 



and the country of Cselo-Syria 
from whence came Sardanapal- 
.lus.* 

After him Saracus reigned 
over the Assyrians, and when he 
was informed that a very great 
multitude of barbarians had 
come up from the sea to attack 
him» he sent Busalossorus as his 
general in haste to Babylon. 
But he, having with a treason- 
able design obtained Amuheao, 
the daughter of Astyages the 
prince of the Medes, to be 
affianced to his son Nabucho- 
drossorusi marched straightways 
to ^surprise the city of Ninus, 
that is Nineveh. But when 
Saracus the king was apprized 
of all these proceedings he burnt 
the royal palace. And Nabucho- 
drossorus succeeded to the em- 
pire and surrounded Babylon 
with a strong wall. — Eu. Ar, 
Ckran. 53. 



* The name Sardanapallus U indisaiminately applied to Tarious persons. 
Here perhaps Saracus may be intended ; but from the fragment p. 59, most 
probably Busalossorus, i. e. Nabopolassar. The passage thon in the text may 
refer to the domimon (potestatem) of Axerdis, ** from which Sard^napaHtta 
revolted." 

f The Armenian Editor in a note complains of the obscurity of this passsge 
in the original, and thinks it may be translated *< Condonavit regiam aohm 
Evoriti," entnisted the palace to some officer named Evorites. la aomft authon 
the daughter of Astyages is named Axoites ; and it might possibly refer to her* 
if the word were read in conjunction with the subsequent sentence. See Frag. 
p. 59. 
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OF BELUS AND THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 



FBOM CASTOR. 



Bblus, kiqttity rex erat As- 
syriomm : et sub eo Cyclers 
JoYi decertmti adversus Ti- 
tuios, per fulgura fukninaque 
^nea opem in praelio tulerunt. 
Eo autem tempore Titanorum 
r^es agnoscebantur ; quorum 
uBog erat Ogygua rex. Paucia 
vero interjectia, prosequitur, 
diceiis: Gigantes in Deos irru- 
antes, perempti sunt, auxilium 
Dik ferentibus Hercule et 
Dionyso» qui ex Titanis erant. 

Belus de quo antea diximus, 
vitam finivit, quin et Deus ha- 
bitus est. Post quern Ninus 
imperavit Assyriis annis i.u. 
Hie uxorem duxit Semirami- 
dem. Post eumque Semiramis 
ipsa in Assyrios regnavit annis 
xLii. Deinde vero Zames, qui 
etiam Ninyas. (Et continuo 
singulos AssyrioTum reges,qui 
post eos fuerunt, in ordinem 
redigens, ad Sardanapallum 
usque recenset, cunctos nomi- 
natim commemorando : quo- 
rum etiam nos utique nomina, 



BEI.U8 (says Castor) was king of 
the Assyrians; and under him 
the Cyclops assisted Jupiter with 
thunder-bolts and lightnings in 
his contest with the Titans. At 
that time there were kii^ of the 
Titans, one of whom was Ogygus. 
(After a short digression he pro- 
ceeds to say, that) the Giants, in 
their attempted inroad upon the 
Gods» were slain by the assistance 
of Hercules and Dionysus, who 
wei;e themselves of the Titan 
race. 

Belus, whom we have men- 
tioned above, after his death was 
esteemed a God. After him, Ni- 
nus reigned over the Assyrians 
fifty-two years. He married Se- 
miramis, who, after his decease, 
reigned over the Assyrians forty- 
two years. Then reigned Zames, 
who is Ninyas. (Then he enu- 
merates each of the successive 
Assyrian kings in order, and 
mentions them all, down to Sar- 
danapallus, by their respective 
names : whose names, and the 
length of their reigns, we shall 
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regnique tempora paulo post 
adponemus. Siquidem et ille 
in Ganone suo his verbis de 
ipsis scribit). 

Primo Assyriorum reges di- 
gessimus, initium a Bels fa- 
cientes : quum vero ipsius reg- 
ni annos vix certo traditos ha- 
beamus, nomen solummodo 
commemoravinius : sed tamen 
chronologiae principium a Nino 
duximus et in alterum Ninum, 
qui regnum a Sardanapallo 
•accepit, desinimus : utpote hoc 
pacto perspicuum esset tarn 
universi temporis, quam sin- 
gulorum regum (temporis) spa- 
tium ; hoc itaque modo reperi- 
tur tempus annorum ic, du- 
centorum et octoginta. 



also give presently. Castor men- 
tions them in his canon in the 
following words.*) 

We have first digested into a 
canon the kings of the Assyrians, 
commencing with Belus: but 
since we have no certain tra- 
dition respecting the length of 
his reign, we have merely set 
down his name, and commenced 
the chronological series from Ni- 
nus ; and have concluded it with 
another Ninus, who obtained the 
empire after Sardanapallus ; that 
in this manner the whole length of 
the time, as well as of the reigns 
of each king, might be plainly set 
forth. Thus it will be found, 
that the complete sum of the 
years amounts to 1280. — Eus. 
Ar. p. 81. 



* The passage above is thus dted by Syticellus, p. 206. 

• ... off irov xfld KAorwp l» rf xeaiu htnS ^ij^iv cS8c. 
Xl^Arwt fil* e3» rods 'Aangfwt $%oih»ts kOTfT^a^ty, rV /ub ^IfX^ iae\ B^Xov 

xaT9(X!$yo/t«y In) Vlxiv rlv hah^iutvc* r^» BactXiioa Kotfa lapia»aw^\vu» • • • 
The conclusioQ also is thus given by Syncellus, p. 168. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 

FROM VELLEIUS PATERCULUS AND ABMILIUS SURA. 



Iksequenti tempore imperium 
Asiadcum ab Assyriis, qui id 
obtinuerant annis mlxx, trans- 
latam est ad Medos ab hinc 
annis ferme DcccLXX. Quippe 
Sardanapalum eorum regem 
mollitiis fluentem, et nimium 
felicem malo suo, tertio et tri- 
cessimo loco ab Nino et Se- 
miramide, qui Babylona con- 
diderant, natum, ita ut semper 
successor regni paterni foret 
filius, Arbaces Medus imperio 

vitaqne pri vavit ^ milius 

Sura de annis populi Romani : 
" Assyrii principes omnium 
gentium rerum potiti sunt, 
deinde Medi, postea Persae, 
deinde Macedones. Exinde 
duobus regibus, Philippo et 
Anciocho, qui a Macedonibus 
oriundi erant, baud multo post 
Carthaginem subactam devic- 
tis suDoma imperii ad populum 
Romanum pervenit. Inter hoc 
tempus, et initium Nini regis 
Assyriorum, qui princeps re- 
nim potitus, intersunt anni 



MDCCCCXCY. 



n 



The Asiatic empire was subse- 
quently transferred from the As- 
syrians, who had held it 1070 
years, to the Medes, from this 
time, for a period of 870 years. 
For Sardanapalus, the king of 
the Assyrians, a man wallowing 
in luxury, being the thirty-third 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the 
founders of Babylon, from whom 
the kingdom had passed in a 
regular descent from father to 
son, was deprived of his empire, 
and put to death by Arbaces the 

Mede ^milius Sura also, in 

his annals of the Roman people, 
says, " That the Assyrian princes 
extended their empire over all 
nations. They were succeeded 
by the Medes, then by the Per- 
sians, then by the Macedonians 
and shortly afterwards by two 
kings Philip and Antiochus, of 
Macedonian origin, who, not long 
after the destruction of Carthage, 
were conquered by tlieJlomans, 
who then obtained the empire of 
the world. To this time, from the 
beginning of the reign of Ninus, 
king of the Assyrians, who first 
obtained the empire, there has 
elapsed a period of 1995 years.*' 
— Hist. L c. 6. 
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CHALDEAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE CHALDiEAN OBSERVATIONS: 

FROM PLINIUS. 

Amticlidbs in £gypto inve- ANTicLiDBsrelatea that they (let- 



nisse quendam nomine Menona 
tradit xv annis ante Phoro- 
neum antiquissimum GrsBcise 
regem : idque monumentis ap- 
probare conatur. E diverse 
Epigenes apud^ Babylonios 
pccxx annorum observationes 
siderum coctilibus laterculis 
inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
in primis : qui minimum Be- 
rosus et Critodemus cccclxxx* 
annorum. Ex quo apparet'f' 
seternus literarum usus. 



ters) were invented in Egypt by 
a person whose name was Menon, 
fifleen years before Phoroneus 
the most ancient king of Greece : 
and he endeavours to prove it by 
the monuments. On the con- 
trary, Epigenes, a writer of first- 
rate authority, informs us, that 
among the Babylonians were pre- 
served observations of the stars, 
inscribed upon baked dies, ex- 
tending to a period of 720 years. 
Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
the most moderate in their cal- 
culations, nevertheless extend 
the period of the observations to 
480 • years. Whence may be in- 
ferred the eternal use of letters 
among them. — Lib. VII. c. 56. 

FROM CICERO. 

Contemnamus etiam Baby- We must also contemn the Ba- 
bylonians, and those who, in the 
reigion of Caucasus, pretend to 
have observed the heavens and 
courses of the stars: we must 
condemn them, I say, of folly, or 
of vanity, or of impudence, who 
assert that they have preserved 
upon monuments observations ex- 
tending back during an interval 
of 470,000 years.— Z>ff Divin. 

* Nonaginta M. and Ch. f Appareret, fleternum literarum usum, Ch. 



lonios, et eos, qui e Caucaso 
coeli signa servantes, numeris 
et motibus stellarum cursus 
persequuntur : condemnemus, 
inquam, hos aut stultitiae, aut 
vanitatis, aut impudentise, qui 
ccccLXx millia annorum, ut 
ipsi dicunt, monumentis com- 
prehensa continent. 



THE 

DYNASTIES OF THE KINGS 

OF 

CHALD£A, ASSYRIA, MEDIA. PERSIA, 
THEBES, AND EGYPT. 



DYNASTY OF CHALD^EAN KINGS. 



01 XoX^oTm vpSrot ianfyoptv 
Ta(Ef^^^,* « taf ^/^ry Nc- 



mjry«.J 



*0»i]3aXXe$ cTij ft'. 

XaX2aiW ^. iPao'tktva'e 



The Chaldaeans were the first that 
assumed the title of Kings. 

Of these the first was Evechius 
who is known to us by the name of 
Nebrod (Nimrod) he reigned at Ba- 
bylon 6 years and one-third. 
2. Chomasbelus . . 7^ years. 

From the foundation 13 years. 
5. Porus .. ..35 years. 

48 years. 
. . 43 years. 

91 years. 
.. 48 years. 

139 years. 
. . 40 years. 

179 years. 
. . 46 years. 

225 years. 



4. Nechubes.. 



5, Nabius 



6. Oniballus 



7. Zinzerus 



Syncell. 169. 
It is to be observed that some of these names occur again as 
the immediate successors of Nabonasar. 



• tliywof, A. B — EJii^oof, Go. Sc. Eu. f N«/«/9^8. Go. 

X yo. (^) A. B. — Sc. and Go. omit it. 

§ Xofffida^Kog Vulg. — X9ff/ii9$n\of B. — Xo/AdfffioXof Sc Eu. 

II Nc^c£i/3iif Sc. Eu. % A0toe Qo, Sc. Eu. 

•• Z/rfifOf Go. Sc. Eu. ft fa. Go. Sc Eu. 



DYNASTY OF THE ARABIAN KINGS 

OF CHALDiEA. 



APABON j9«r«XiM» Tttfy ^- 
Xfr<. 



After the six first Chaldasan kn^ 
leigned, reigned the foUowiiig Ara- 
bian kings of Chaldaea. 

1. Mardocentes . . 45 years. 

From the foundation 45 yejars. 
t. Mardacus . . . • 40 yeara. 

83 years. 
S. Sisimordacus • • 28 years. 

lid years. 

4. Nabiiis • • • • 37 years. 

150 y^ars. 

5. Paramus .. •• 40 years. 

190 years. 

6. Nabonnabus . • 25 yean. 

215 years. 



* It^tft^mit Sc. Eu. — ItatfAigteix^ Go. 
X Na/So^mi^r Dind. 



t r^ftf Sc Eu. 



OF THE ASSYRIAN KINGS 



FROM ABYDENUS/ 



" FuiT, inquit, Ninus, 
ArbeL' (filius) ; qui Cha- 
ali; qui Arbeli; qui Ane- 
bi; qui Babii; qui Beli 
regis Assyriorum." 



NiNVS (says Abydenus) was the son 
of Arbelus; who was the son of 
Chaalus, the son of Anebus, the son 
of Babius, the son of Belus king of 
the Assyrians. 



* The ptflsagc above cited from Abydenus in the Annenian edition of 
EuetHofl'* Chronicle places Ninus the uzth in descent from Belns, introducing 
the snne names in an inverted order, that occur in the following Assyrian 
dynasdea of Syncelhis and Afiicanus (see p. 70) between Teutaeus the twenty- 
dghth and Dcrcyllus the thvty-fourth. The Editor in a note produces some 
passages from Moses ChoroneniiB and others to shew that such was the general 
ojniiion among the Armenians. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS 



FROM AFRICANUS. 



SYNCELLUS. 

y. ^€fAipafJUf trti lip . 
^. Niyua(t*o xa2 Z^fM^,^ 
vtof N/yev xai 2c/ai^- 

e*. "Apciof cnj X'. 

/. BaKouoi €Ti} vp. 
la'. 2<^v< c'n} » . § 
tp, MafJu^of cTij X'. 
ly. 'Affx^Xio^ll CT1J xij'.^ 

le^ MtfCfwXe^ cnj X'. 



Of the Assyrian kings the 1st was 
Belus who reigned 55 years. 

2. Ninus 52 years. 

S. Semiramis . . . . 42. 

4. Ninuas who is called Zamis 
the son of Ninus and Semira- 
mis : hereigned 38 years. 

5. Arius . . 

6. Aralius. . 

7. Xerxes . . 

8. Armamithres 

9. Belochus . 

10. Balaeus.. . 

11. Sethos .. . 

12. Mamuthos r 

13. Aschalius . 

14. Sphaerus . 

15. Mamulos . 

16. Spartheos . 



30 years. 

40. 

SO. 

38. 

35. 

52. 

50. 

30. 

28. 

22. 

30. 

42. 



• NAvtff fxij '\i|* Go. 

X 'Af/ca/c^^ijc B. § hff. Go. 

f xjS" Go. m. 

f f Iwctfialus Go. — ffKafiiog B. 



f Zi/Ans Go. 
•• xn*. Go. m. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS: 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



SCALIOER. 

Bif^ ?nj re'. 
P* N1W5 e-nj J'jS'. 

CD} Xl} • 
C . A^M^ CT1} A . 

?. a<pfi7? e-nj X'. 

V *ApfAafu^p}( €11} Xi}'. 

/. BaXeuDf cti} v/S'. 

«' . 'AXroBa^* en) XjB*. 

(|3'. Ma/Avdo( en}' X'. 

17 . Mevyx^^XM^'f' enj wtf. 

If'. M^i;Xa( ct)} X'. 
tr • 2vap&civ< J! ''t)} X'. 



ARMENIAN. 

I. NiNus, quern primum universae 
Asise, exceptis India, imperasse 
dicunt annis lii. 
u. Semiramis . . . • ann. xlii 
III. Zames, qui Ninyas . . xxxviii 



ly. Arius xxx 

V. AraliusquiAmyrus .. xl 
vi. Xerxes qui et Ba- 

Iseus xxx 

VII. Amramithes xxxviii 

VIII. Belochus xxxv 

IX. Balasas xii 

X. Aladas xxxii 

XI. Mamithus xxx 

XII. Machchalaleus . • . . xxx 

XIII. Sphserus xxii 

XIV. Mamilus xxx 

XV. Sparethus . . . . . . xl 



* Zfdwf Afr. 

X Jwapdhf fm fiff, Afr. 



t 'ArxiKfs Afr. 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



SYNCELLUS. 
if. 'AoTcaToSij^ rnj X^- 

«J*. 'Aoi/irnj^ €T1J fA^. 
1^. BljXoXO^ €TIJ KC'. 

X*. BoXar^pii?* €tij X'. 
Ns'. Aofmt^^ irn X*. 
xjS'. ^va-dpjii rnj x/ 
xy . Aa/A«^^? enj X'. 
x8'. Ua»viif e-nj ^'. 
x€'. 2»<rap.6U»« i-nj x^*. 
xr*. M«^p«ro? cTij x5'. 
xf. T€i^afw<, xa# Tav 
rdvii^ 'Kapd ria-i Xc- 

yOf*t>^9 6T1J X^. 

xSf'. 'ApajS^Xe^t ^"^ 1^' 
X'. X4Xae« €Ti| fte*. 

Xa'. "Aj'c/So^ €nj XV, 

xy t c"*^ ^ • 

xy. A€^w'Xo« cnj /M.'. 
X€. Ediw^xf*ij«§ cTij Xn'. 
Xr'. Aao<r^€yij« cnj /At. 
Xf . Ile^M^f €T1J X'. 
Xyf. 'Oppareuo^ e-nj xa'. 
Xjy. 'lEnftexm^ €^ r« II 
/. •AxpflpyiwK tTij f«^- 

K^Xcpof, 'EXXijwcrr) Sop^oi^ 

«aXXo^** ?Tij K. tt 

2ap8ay4»aXXo<Tap«-ei> €x- 



17. Ascatades 

18. Amantes 

19. Belochus 

20. Balatores 

21. Lampridea .. 



. ■ • • 



. • . ■ 



. • • • 



. • • • 



38 years. 

45. 

25. 

30. 

30. 



22. Sosares 20. 

23. Lampraes .... 30. 

24. Pannas 45. 

25. SosarmuB . . . . 22. 

26. Mithrseua . • . • 27. 

27. Teutamus — who is called by 
some Tautanes : he reigned 32 
years. 



28. Teutaeus 

29. Arabelus 

30. Chalaus 

31. Anebus 

32. Babius.. 
33 

34. Dercylus 

35. Eupacmes 

36. Laosthenes 

37. Pertiades . 

33. Ophratseus 

39. Ephecheres 

40. Acraganes 



44. 
4^. 
45. 
38. 
37. 
30. 
40. 
S8. 
45. 
30. 
21. 

42. 



41. Thonus surnamed Concolerus, 
by the Greeks Sardanapalus : he 
reigned 20 years. 

Sardanapalus built the cities of 



• BoXcr^qf Go. 
§ Emr^x/ttiif Oo. 
H 52. 
tt «'. Go. 



f 'A£(ft8/Xo( B. X eiMubf Sc. 

II vff Go. m.— -Sc 
•• Sa^aviraXef, yu%. 
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SCALIOBR. ARMENIAN. 

!?• 'Amardl^ rni X1|^ XVI. Ascatudes • • aim. xl 

nf. 'Afc^nif cny /«^. XVII. Amintas . • . • • • • XLV 

t^. BvVxK <vi| m'. xvni. Belochus • • • • xly 

x'. Bo^u^^H^ €Tir X'« XIX. Baiatoreft • • • . xxx 

XA • Aoftrnpsi/^^ CT19 x'« XX. Lampzidea • • • • xxxii 

x/3'. 2«^c^< <T)| x'. XXI. Soamarea • » • • vui 

x/. Aofixpain cTif X'. xxii. Lampares . . . • xxx 

xS*. Jlflo^')* rnifA'.]; xxiii. Pannias xlii 

x/. 2i^^fM( cny x/S'.} xxiy. Sosarmus xix 

xr'. Blid'^of cny x^y XXV. Mithreus • • • • xxvii 

x^. Tc^ofAoc i xa2 Tev- XXVI. Teutamua • • . • xxxii 

X9|'. TcvTOMf «r9 fiS*. xxvii. Teutaeua . • • • • • 

»y. BooM^ II rn| X'. xxviu. Thiiiaeus 

X'. Ac^nuXac rn| ^^ XXIX. Dernsus xl 

W. 'EvscCxfcqf €Ti| xV. XXX. Eupalmes xxxviii 

A^. Aotfad^ cTij f*/. XXXI. Laosthenes . . . • xlv 

X/. UvpTtd^t^ crq X^ XXXII. Peritiades . . . . xxx 

}i. '0^para*H*^ irri %a. XXXIII. Ophrataeus . • • • xxi 

X/. *lS4mxi^fi<ffinipP>B xxxiv. Ophatanes l 

kf^^Axforydnif Stii fAp^. XXXV. Acrazanes xlii 

>JS» BSho^iXpy^luifOiKjuH xxxvi. Sardanapalles .... xx 

xftXipof *EXXipriaT2 SapdoMt- 

vaX«< cTi| x^ 

O^o^y irxpnoi yrywttq Simul universa Assyriorum Dynas-. 

'AffvifAMv fiaaiK^iy ^cpfpcy tia juxta certos Scriptores (perdu- 

OTosTOK iw( vpi avr»v ravit) annos mccxl. juxta alios autem 



* httkotr6pnf ASic, — BiKXtenF^^its Sc m. f Jlem^of Afr. 

I fu. Afr. § fier. Afr. 

I) In Scaliger*! list of Afiicanus, he also introduces between Teutaus and 

ii^\ 'A^a/SuXof /iff. 
\\ XAXms fu\ 

Xff. BdEiSiOf A^.— See p. 69. 
^ nvpirid(8iis Afr. •• Ofgctrir^g Sc. m. 

ft *Aiiptatif*nf Afr. — *OMpaiAirn{ Sc. m. 

L 
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DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



SYNCEIXnS. 



Tarsus and Anchiale in one day. 

The Assyrian empire founded a.m. 
3216. flourished 1460 years and was 
overthrown a«m. 4675. 



eTOV(. 



* funo^ap Vu]g.<*^it<9iv Sc. 
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SCAUOBR. 
Xfai^ icol Tapah h Hf^Jf^ 

Xo^ Mhfra imauraof hti 
<^ Ts^OK axqiTW iaurw T€ 



ARMBNUM. 

annos xccc. Thoimus Concolenis, qui 
Greece SardanapaUus yocatur ab 
Arbace et Belesio devictus, seipsum 
igni tradidit: a quo ad primam 
Olympiadem (sunt) amii xl. — Eut* 
Ckran. At, p. 98. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



AssTRiORUM primum regem 
scribunt Bilum, quern et ab As- 
syriis et Phoenices et Persi 
Deum vocaverunt. Hunc Dium 
Graeco nomine interpretave- 
runt. 

I. Bilus vero primus in As- 
syrios regnavit annos lxii, et 
partem Asias. 

II. Post haec regnavit Ninus 
annos lii. Iste condidit Nine- 
vem civitatem Assyriorura, et 
veniens in Asia vocatus est 
Picus. 

III. Post quem Semiramis, 
uxor ejus annos xlii. Hanc 
Ream vocaverunt propter ejus 
multam atrocitatem. 

IV. Post hunc Zinas, reg- 
navit annos xxxviii. 

V. Arius XXX. 



They write that the first king 
of the Assyrians was Bilus, 
whom the Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Persians, call God. 
In the Greek language they 
call him Dius. 

1. Bilus, who was the first 
king, reigned over the Assyrians 
and part of Asia 62 years. 

2. Afterwards reigned Nmus 
52 years. He founded Nine- 
veh, a cjty of the Assyrians, 
and coming into Asia was called 
Picus. 

S. After him Seminunis, his 
wife, 42 years. She was called 
Rea on account of her manifold 
atrocities. 

4. After her Zinas reigned 
38 years. 

5. Arius reigned dO years. 



* Thifl Catalogue is given by Scaliger from a Chronological compilation "ab 
homine barbaro, inepto, Hellenisml et Latinitatia imperitisumo." It it possibly a 
mutilated copy of Castor*s Canon, as it ends with the second Ninus. See p. 65*. 
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n. Aranus aimos . . xl. 
vn. Xerxes, qui et Balleus 

XXX. 

vni. Mamithrus . . xxxvii. 
iz. Bilochiis . . xxxT. 

X. Balleus . . . . ui. 

XI. Altallus . . . . XXXV. 
xn. Mamithus • . xxx. 

xin. Itafierus .... xx. 
xiT. Mamytfaus . . xxxv. 
XY. Spareus . . . . xl. 
XYi. Ascatagus . . xl. 
XTU. Amintus .... l. 
xYiii. Actosai et Semiramis 

femina » xxiii. 

zix. Bilochus • . . . XXV. 

XX. Belleroparus xxxiv. 

XXI. Lampridus . . xxxn. 

XXII. Posarus • . . . xx. 
xxiu. Lamparus • . xxx. 

XXIV. Paunius et Zeu9 xlv. 

XXV. Sosannus . . . . xx. 

XXVI. Mithreus . . xxxv. 

XXVII. Tautelus .. xxxii. 
Anno isto tricessimo se- 

Gundo confixus est Sol 
(Ilion?) ab Acheis. 



XXVIII. Euteus annos • . xi. 

XXIX. Thineus . . xxix. 

xxx. Cercillus . • xl. 

XXXI. Eupalus . . XXXVI. 

XXXII. Lausthenus . . xlv. 

XXXIII. Peritiadus 

XXXIV. Ophrateus 
xxxv. Ophratanus . . l. 

XXXVI. Acrapazus . . xl. 

XXXVII. Tonos Conceleros qui 
vocatur Graece Sardanapalus 
annos xxx. 

XXXVIII. Ninus . . . . xix. 
Siinul reges xxxix antiqui 

Assyriorum perseverantes an- 
nos mine quadnngentos tri- 
ginta. Ab istis autem in 
prima Olympiada, annos lxvii 
Assyriorum regnum. 

Altogether these thirty-nine 
ancient kings of the Assyrians 
reigned 1430 yean. And from 
them to the first Olympiad the 
kingdom of the Assyrians con- 
tinued sixty-seven years. 
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CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON* 

TA ivEl ZoXftoyoff^pi ^oi Na* The ecclesiastical computation of 



fiofoo'dfWf ini nark t^v iiotki^ 
KOI cWriTs *A'kiiMfW rw Ma- 



xc 



y\ Xijf(iyp«(xa4nAlpe(€'n|e'. 

c'« Mapdexcpva8o(][cTi}ij9'. 
r^. 'ApKcai^ rnf e'« 
^. 'A/9bM-/Xeinro( rnj jS'. 
ijl'. BijXiXo<§ JPri} y. 



the years from Salmanasar who is 
the same as Nabonaaar to Alexan- 
der of Macedon. 

1. Nabonasar who is called in 
Scripture Salmanasar, reigoed 
%5 years. 25. 

2. Nabius 8 33. 

3. Chinzerus and Po- 

rus 5 38. 

4. Ilulaeus 5 43. 

5. Mardooempadus 12 55. 

6. Arceanus 5 . ... 60. 

7. Interregnum 2 • • • • 62. 

8. Belilus 3 65. 

9. Aparanadisus 6 . • •• 71. 

10. Erigebalufl 1 • ... 72. 

11. Mesesimordacus 4 .. 76. 



• lak/ioMiffiif Go. f *lXXo»\Ms Vulg.— iXoXwlc B. 

I Mfl^Sexc^^Sexof Vulg. § B4Xi|\of Go. 

II 'IpnytfitJik^i Gob f M«0'i^fxtfp8cuce( A.—- Mc^ri^/^pSaxes Go. 



CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL CAM ON. 

TA ivo VaPwao'dfw Stij^ rw The Astronomical Canon of the 

xflu XaXfAo^aaitpf* paat>J^ years from Nabonasar who is the 

XoXSdMWy «v( 'AkE^Mpw Tov same as Sahnanasar King of the 

KtCarmt r€>jttmii itar^ rh iyf' Chaldaeans to the death of Alex- 

ffttofUMP Koofwa, ander the founder of the Greek 

dynasty. 

a\ 'Setfiwao'dpw €rri <^. 1. Nabonasarus .... 14. 

0. ^aPUu Srri ff. «r. 2. Nabios % 16. 

y\ Xi»(i}^ xo) n^pov'f' 3. Chinzerus and Porus 

cTi| c'. xa'. 5. ••••••.• 21. 

t. 'nmikoUtu CT9 ff'. xr'. 4. Ilulaeus 5 26. 

c'. Mafl6oKitf4fK^E^ f-ni 5, Mardocempadus 12 d8. 

r • 'A^omS cti; f'. /My'. 6. Arceanus 5 4d. 

^. 'AjSomt/xcvto^ en^ jS'. f<c'. 7. Interregnum 2 . . . . 45. 

V. BuX/jSwit <^ 7- hv'' S* Belibus S . . 48. 

^\ 'Avofoyad^ov § ctij 9. Aparanadisus 6 • • 54. 

iT. *Hp«7c/3dUm;||rro(a. M'. 10. Erigebalus 1 .... 55. 
la, ^wnf^tiM^Siou en; 11. Mesesimordacus 4* • 59. 

* lakftMOiaii^ Go. f n«&^ B. in. — TlOfw A. — ntf/J^ov Go. 

t BiiMSoo B. — Bi|X/)^ou Go. — B/Xiyttos .Supra in Dind. 

{ * Kwai^ncAiav B. — 'Airofava(8/lrou Go. \{\lpiy9^AKw Go. 
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CHALDiEAH DYNASTY 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 



tpf. *Aj9aa'/XevTo< ^^XXofcni IIS. Interregnums 



84. 



Ba!Krdcap ivi y> 

enji^. 



Id. IsarindinuB 13 •• 97. 

14. Saosduchinus 9 •• 106. 

15. Cineladanus 14 • • ISO. 

16. Nabopalasarus 21 .. 141. 

17. Nabuchodonosor his 

son 43.'. 184. 

18. EuUad Marodach 5 189. 

19. Niriglesarus who is 
Baltasar3 192. 

20. Nabonadius who is 
Astyges Darius As- 
suerus and Artax- 
erxesl? 219. 



PERSUN DYNASTY. 



xy. M^i JldeXi^ j9 S^^ 



21. Cyrus the first king 

of Persia 31. 
£2. Cambyses die son of 

Cyrus 8 39. 

23. llie Magi two bro-^ 
thers Sraerdius and 
Pausoutes 7 nurnths. 

24. Darius the son of 
Hystaspes 36 ... . 75. 



♦ 'Iffmrnp^V^ VvAg. f ^aU Ao^iOf Go. 

I KiniXaSaySf Go. ^ No/SotrdtXaffff-oi^of B. 

(I N«/3oxo8o»tfawf B. ^ Euitn Ba^l K.-^'EjUU* Mt^o^ Go. 

** NifvrM^^ofOf G&'<-*Nii£iy>49a^f A. B. 

ft Liqci^t A. B.-^A4fC«iorGo. tt *A«ou4fMi A.B. 

H 'S#Ufai»( B. lU 'Tirribnu A. B. 



OF NAB0NA8AR. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

iP', 'APcurCktin^ ii}J^ 12. lalenregaum 8 . . .. 67. 



'•nil' 



fif. 



ly'. 'Ivo^od^* cTf fy'. v'. 18. Isariiiduius 18 . • • • 80. 
t^. SoM^MxAwf Self 14. SaoiduohinUB 9 •• 89. 

d • • • • • «^ • 

If'. KM|X«A£XMt cfi| iT. p/. 15. CineladaluB 14.. .. 108. 

16. Nabopalasanis Uie 
father of Nabuchodo- 
no80r21 124. 

17. Nabopalasanis who is 
Nabuchodonosor 48 167. 



Mtmp 11) KA • ^KD • 

•y. .. ^. 



18. lUoarudamus 8 . . .. 170. 

19. Nirigaaolasarus 5 .. 175. 

SO. Nabonidius who is 

Astyages 84 .... 209. 



PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

xa^ Rtfpoverq d'. <rni. 21. Cyrus 9 218. 

icj?. YiofuP^vw trri V. ^r • 2^- Cambyses 8 .... 226. 

«/. Ao^/ov Sni Xr . <r(/9'. 28. Darius 86 262. 

iX. Bipiw i^ xa'. <nr/. 24. Xerxes 21 288. 



* 'l0>«i^i|3/»ov A. — *Iffaf«i|8t|Mv B. 

f Imgitujffau Vulg. — 2ao80U}^/Mu B. 

X KiMXaMArw Go. — Dind. piopotes KnnKeAApw. 

i N«(3awi(eA4t^0>dSfeu B. — VafimmaXaffaA^ Go. 

II }iafim/^^pin6np €k>. f 'lXXou«^ov8^/iiov Go. 

** Ni^ecaeXao'^ou B^— Ni|fiiya9oX«ff^^ Go. 

IC 



82 CHALDAAN DYNASTY 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

xc'. Bc^ijf vdf Aopc/ev f4^- 25, Xerxes the son of 

ira( K^* Darius 20 months . . 77. 

K^, 'ApTofcpfijf Bcpfov 26. Artaxerxes the son 

f/tampox^ip irfi fji^, J of Xerxesy Longima- - 

nus 43 120. 

KXf.'Btph< viU 'Apraiifiov 27. Xerxes the son of Ar- 

/A^MK fi, taxerxes 2 months, 

xy. Ivybta^ fMJvaq X/- ^^* Sogdianus 7 months 121. 

ti^. AaptTof I N^oct €^17 ^^* Darius Nothus 19 .. 140. 

«^. 

X'. 'Apraf ^^fi}f ^ Mmf/bCMr CT1} 30. Artaxerxes Mnemon 

fjJ. 40 180. 

W. ""Oxoc 'Ajh-ofc^ov vlof 31. Ochus the son of Ar- 

cT)} c'. taxerxes 5 . . .. .. 185. 

XP': "Aptnu iJ^h^ ^Oxfiu 32. Arses the brother of 

It, 8*. Ochus 4 189. 

X7'. Aapftw. y *Apa'dfMv cnj 33. Darius III. the son of 

r. Arsamus 6 . • • • 195. 

>J^, 'AXef^^u MaxcS^Mf 34. Alexander of Mace- 

€Tij r. don 6 201. 

* f Tn Go. m. f fia\ Go. m. 

I No^offfM/KOf Vulg. — ^No^o^M/Ms B. — 9&9S 4 »tf/<es librariiu. 



OF NABONASAR. 83 

THE ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

«. *Apra(fp(w a'eni « 25. Artaxerxes I. 41. .. $24, 

Kf'. Ao^MNi jS*. Tov xoi 26. Darius II. who is No- 

}i»9o* 6T1J 1^'. TfAy. thus 19 343. 

t^, 'A^ai^pSmf Sevrc/wi/ 27. Artaxerxes II. 46 . . 389. 

»l'. "Oxm; eny xa'. u. 28. Ochus 21 410. 

xd'. 2<l^ eni jS'. vx^'. 29. Sarus 2 412. 

X'. Ao^MW rprrei; rev 30. DariUS III. who is 

m 'Apo'dfMu cnj $-'. mi}'. Arsamus 6 . . . . • . 418. 

)^, 'AXiUi^pw TfX fAeydkau cri} 31. Alexander theGreat 6. 424. 
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PTOLEMiEUS' CANON : 



FROM THEON. 



A22TPIXIN KAl MHAHN. 

a/. Hapwoff^dpw rn| <^. 



«r 






KINGS 07 THE ASSYRIANS 
AND MEDBS. 

1. Nabonassanis .. •• 14. 

2. Nadius 2 16. 

d. Chinzirus and Poms 

5 21. 

4. lugaeus 5 26. 

5. Mardocempadus 12 38. 

6. Arcianus 5 .... 43. 

7. Interregnum 2 .. 45. 



p". 








vi. Br^Xipw y\ 


^1)'. 


8. Belibus 8 


48. 


d'. *AwpwaZUv r* 


>y. 


9. Apronadius 6 . • . . 


54. 


/• P^j3i}Xm; a\ 


.•. 


10. Rigebelus 1 .... 


55. 


la^ M€cr€0'a'iiMfldd'Mv 




11, Mesessimordacus 4 


59. 


r. 


»»'. 






1/9'. 'A^/WrouV* 


{?. 


12. Interregnum 8 . • . . 


67. 


r/. 'As-capa^lyw ty. 


•^a 


18. Assaradinus 18 


80. 


»^, SoMoievxi^ x'. 


/. 


14. Saosducheus 20 « . 


100. 


ic'. Xt»iXaddb«v m/S'. 


^. 


15. ChnniladanuA ft2 . . 


122. 


«$-^. NajSoxoXoo'a'titpoi; 




16. Nabooolaasaru821 .• 


148. 



xa''. 



PHy 



FROM MAB0NA8AR TO ANTONINUS. 
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fry. ff*«-.' 

«'• Na/3erai8/ov i^. o^. 



17. Nabocolassarufl 43 186. 

18. Iluarodamus 2 .. 188. 

19. NiricaBsolassarus 4 192, 

20. NabonadiuB 17 .. 209. 



IIEPSON BA21AEQN. 

US'. SfV&v KO^. ^fty'-ll 



f*r. 






KINGS OF TH£ PERSIANS. 

21. Cyrus 9 218. 

^Z. Cambyses 8 .... 226. 

28. Darius I. 86 .. .. 262. 

24. Xerxes 21 288. 

%5. Artaxerxes I. 41 . . 824. 

26. Darius II. 19 • . 848. 

27. Artaxerxes II. 46 . . 889. 

28. Ochus 21 410. 

29. Aro8tes2 412. 

80. Darius III. 4 .. ., 416. 



EAAHNHN BASIAEaN. 

*AXc{<b8^ /Aox. x'. f wX* 
*iU4i»^Aj7ov 1/9'. iSf. 



KINGS OF THE GREEKS. 

Alexander the Great 8. 424. 
Philippus Aridaeus 7. 7. 481. 
Alexander £gus 12. 19. 448. 



SAAHNnN BA2IA. £N 

Aimrni. 



GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT. 



UruKiiMeUwAdyw x'. )^. Ptolein8eusLagU820. 89. 468. 
Or. «iXaWX^ Xq'. <. Pt. Philadelphus 88. 77. 601. 



♦ P»r Qy. 
§ n Qy. 



t p^' Qy. 

II •»>' Qy. 



X ^& Qy. 
f V Qy. 
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PTOLEMAUS CANON. 



rir. Ei€py4rw ns, p^. 

IIt. 4iXoir£^o^( 1^. pid . 

IIt. '£«i^ayov( n)'. ^fi/. 

IIt. 4iX«/Aifropo( Xf'. poi}'. 

Ilr. E^epyvToy j3'. xd'. or^. 

Ilr. Lunf^w ¥jb\ ao^. 



PfiMAlfiN BA21A2I2. 

Aiyo^ffTw fA/y rX^. 

Tipeptov up rpd\ 

Talov ^ ^ . r(y. 

KXavSiov 1^. .... To^. 

NcpAITOf (ft' T^a'.'!' 

0^(rva<ria»ev i'. . . va . 

T/t8w y ; , wft'. 

AoftrrtoMv ic' vi^'. 

N^pova of i/x'. 

TpauaptSi id^. . . . • vXd*. 

'AdpiaMv Na' uf . 

'Axraw/yev xy. . • • . mp/'. 



• (rW Qy. 



Pt. Euergetes ^5. 


105. 


526. 


Pt. Phaopatorl7. 


11^. 


543. 


Pt. Epipfaanes 24. 


143. 


567. 


Pt. Pfailometor 95. 


178. 


602. 


Pt. Euergetes II. 29. 


. 207. 


631. 


Pt. Soter 36. . . 


243. 


667. 


Pt. Dionysus 29. 


272. 


696. 


Qeopatra 22. . . 


294. 


718. 


KINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


Augustus 43. 


337. 


761. 


Tiberius 22. . . . . 


359. 


783. 


Gaius 4 


363. 


787. 


Claudius 14 


377. 


801. 


Nero 14 


391. 


815. 


VespasianuslO. .. 


401. 


825. 


Titus 3 


404. 


828. 


Dometianus 15. . . 


419. 


843. 


Nerva 1 


420. 


844. 


Trajanus 19 


439. 


863. 


Adrianu8 21. . . . 


460. 


884. 


Antoninus 23. 


483. 


907. 


CalvisiuSf p 


. 79. 


t Tia' Qy. 
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DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN 

KINGS. 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



MHAON a ^jSmriXcwrcir 'A^ 

S'. Aprtncof cti} X . 
c*. Ai|Mxi}(* cri} yd*. 

V* *Aa*n«t7i|(A4pcM(CT)}Xi}'. 



Of the Median kings the first was 
Arbaces who overthrew the empire 
of the Assyrians . . . • 28 years. 

2. Mandauces . . . • 20. 

3. Sosarmus . . . . 30. 

4. Artycas 30. 

5. Deioces 54. 

Deioces the king of the Medes 

founded the great and celebrated 
city of Ecbatana. 

6. Aphraartes . . . • 51 years. 

7. Cyaxares . . . . 32. 

8. Astyages Darius 38. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 

FROM THE CANON. ARMENIAN. 

a. 'Apj3aKij( CT1} kV. I. Arbaces xxviii. 

p. l^apfM^ €Tii X'. II. Mandauces xx. 

7*. Mfd*^ CT1J /* . III. Sosarmus xxx. 

t, KapSixcof cTiy iy\ iv. Articas xxx. 

t . A))ioKiic CT1} vST. V. Dejoces liv. 

« Ai«/»1|f Vulg. t *EH$MT^tL A. B. t 'Af ^a&X^TIIf Sc, 



86* DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN KINGS. 

r • ^peUpTifi^ cTij xS*. VI. Phraortes xxiv. 

^. Kvaidfyi^ ctij Kff. VII. Ciaxares xzxii. 

if. *A0Tv«^f €Ti) Kij, VIII. Astyages xxxvin. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 

a. Aiji^xigf e-ni 17'. 1. Deioces 53 years. 

/S'. ^fol^q eri) MIS'. 2. Phraortes 22. 

7'. Kuof^^f enj |u'. 3. Cyaxares 40. 

tl, *Amayvi^ crif Xc'. 4. Astyages 35. 



FROM CTESIAS.* 

a. *ApPdwii^ tng xi}'. 1 . Arbaces 28 years. 

p, He^a^i\ cng / . 2. Maduces 50. 

y. 1^a-aff*c^ irvj x\ 3. Sosarmus 30. 

$'. *A^ia(;]! enj /. 4. Artias 50. 

c'. 'Appidyfii cTi} n^. 5. Arbianes Ji!2. 

r • 'Apo'aTof § €Ti} |u'. 6. Arsseus 40. 

f. 'AfT^^ cTij k/S*. 7. Artynes 22. 

ij* 'ApT<j3^^ya< iTi} u , 8. Artibamas 40. 

*Ampdpal€ rov fiao'i' After the death of Astibaras king 

Xe«( rSp Myjbw yv^ptf of the Medes of old age, reign- 

TcXcvTija'aKrof, ed 

d^. 'Aovc^3(|| t;2^, e^v^ 9. Aspadas his son, whom the 

Tftfy 'EXXi]y«y 'AaTi;£^( Greeks call Astyages. 

%a>M^fM¥6^. Diod, Sic. Lib. II. p. 84. 



* Jackson gives a catalogue of the Median kings composed of the four first 
from the list of Syncellus, and the five last from this of Ctesias. 

f MnSft^xiis m. I 'ApHxag m. 

} Diodonis, in subsequently relating the revolt of Pazsodes and the war of 
the Caducei or Carducei with the Medes, changes the name to *Apra7os . 

II *AwMai m. 



DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN KINGS. 
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FROM CASTOR.* 



Quod vero cclxix annorum 
Midorum obtinuerunt tempora, 
sic: a principio Abbaci, qui 
primus regnavit in Midia, usque 
Alyatum quern Cjrrus exter- 
minans in Persida regnum mi- 
gratrit. 

I. Abracus ann. xzyiii. 

n. Sosarmus 

m. Mamythus . . 

nr. Cardiceus . . 

7. Diycus 

Yi. Fraortus 
vn. Cyaxarus 
Till. Astyacus 

Haec Midorum regna per- 
manserunt per annos cclxix a 
quintodecimo anno Ozis regis 
Judae, hoc est, lui annorum 
prims Olympiadae. Finiit au- 
tem quinquagesima quarta 
Olympiada anno trecentessimo 
octayo r^p:iante Astyago, quern 
exterminayit Cyrus Persus in 
quinquagesima quarta Olym- 
piada. 



IV. 
XL. 
XXIII. 
LIV. 
XXIY. 
XXXII. 
XXXYIII. 



The times of the kingdom of 
the Medes continued 269 years, 
thus : From the beginning of 
the reign of Abbacus, the first 
king of Media to Alyatus, whom 
Cyrus dethroned when he trans- 
ferred the empire to Persia. 

1. Abracus . . . 

2. Sosarmus . • . 
S. Mamythus 

4. Cardiceus 

5. Diycus . . . 

6. Fraortus . . . 

7. Cyaxarus 

8. Astyacus . . . 



2S years. 

4. 
40. 
23. 
54. 
24. 
32. 
38. 



The kingdom of the Medes, 
therefore, continued 269 years, 
from the 15 th year of Ozias, 
king of Judah, that is 53 years 
before the first Olympiad, and 
it ended in the 54th Olympiad, 
in the 308th year, in the reign 
of Astyagus, whom Cyrus the 
Persian dethroned in the 54th 
Olympiad. — Sc, Eu. Chron, 78. 



* Tbiq.is firom the barbarous Xiatin chronology jOAcnMooed, p. 76* 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES : 



FROM ERATOSTHENES. 



BiipeJw Scifrcpo^ ipaa-i- 
^fiaJaw iPaa'l\eva'€ B'. 



Th£ first who reigned was Menes the 
Thebinite, the Thebaean ; which is by 
interpretation Dionius. He reigned 
sixty-two years. 

The 2nd of the Theban kings 
reigned Athothes the son of Menes, 
59 years. He is called by interpre- 
tation Hermogenes. 

The drd of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Athothes, of the same 
name, 32 years. 

The 4th of the Theban kings was 
Diabies the son of Athothes, 1 9 years. 
By interpretation he is called Phile- 
tserus. 

The 5th of the Theban kings was 
Pemphos, the son of Athothes, who 



• M^s Go.— M^Mf B. 
f ewfr^s Vulg. — ei|ft/Ti|f B.— Tbyuites Eu. 
X fffauvMf Din. from JabL } M/ytw; Go. 

f Sc. Din. — pKh§p9f A. B. — *i?Jar»p9t Go. 



It 'A^ctmi Go. 
•• 2«^^ Jabl. 



CANON OF THE KIM03 OF TBSBES. 
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t 



ei|/%k^ AlyvwrUm ificuri- 
^ilPalw MyvmUn iPeuri- 

"^ «^PW>** <&« ^ rape* 
anffi^raop JJ «^ 7. 



The 6th of die Thehan Egyptian 
kings wai Toegaramachua Momdiiriy 
the Memphite, who is called a mtm 
redundant in his members^ 79 yean. 

The 7th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings, Stoechus his soni who ia Ares 
the senseless, reigned 6 years. 

The 8ih of the Thdl>an Egyptna 
kings Gosonmes,who is called Etesi- 
pantus, reigned 30 years. 

The 9th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Mares» his son, who is called 
Heliodonis, 26 years. 

The 10th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Anoyphis, which signifies a 
common son, reigned 20 years. 

The 11th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Sirius, which signifies the son 
of the cheek« but according to others 
Abascantus reigned 18 years. 

The 12th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Chnubus Gneurus, 
which is Chryses the son of Chryaes, 
22 years. 

The Idth of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Rauosis, which ia Ar- 
chicrator, 13 years. 

The 14th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Biyris, 10 years. 



t i^ Jabl. 

II l]r/»iw^e(B. Din. — »jrixo/«of A. 

•♦ «^f B. DiB. f f XMu^of Sc. 

H fk^tf Go. — AidfijfSc. 



f 'Aiw^ijcGo. 

% 2iJpo7fSc. 
II ^^flitpirtup B. 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES. 



2a£^i( i{i jS'. cTi} x^« - 

Mivxtfii § 'HXi^orof c'n) 
Xa. 

Xe'.** 

»( ^MM'i «a^^ e0/}a» ju/oy ^)3a- 

'E%C0^coo-ox^ipa( J J CTot a'. 

Mt;^Tar(K 'A/MfUtfM^OToc eri} 
x/S*. 

Oi^/Sa/ttw xy. ipaai><evc€ 
Qvo't/Adf^q nil xparai^, 2 



The 15 th of the Theban kings 
Saophis Comastes, or, according to 
some, Chrematistes, reigned 29 years. 

The 16th of the Theban kings 
Saophis the second, reigned 27 years. 

The 17th of the Theban kings, 
Moscheres Heliodotus, reigned 31 
years. 

The 18th of the Theban kings, 
Musthis, reigned S9 years. 

The 19th of the Theban kings, 
Pammes Archondes, reigned 35 
years. 

.The 20th of the Theban kings, 
Apappus Maximus, is said to have 
reigned 100 years with the exception 
of one hour. 

The 21st of the Theban kings, 
Echescosocaras, reigned one year. 

The 2 2nd of the Theban sovereigns 
was a queen, who reigned instead of 
her husband ; she was named Nitocris 
that is Athena the victorious, and 
reigned 6 years. 

The 2drd of the Theban kings, 
Myrtffius Ammonodotus, reigned 22 
years. 

The 24th of the Theban kings, 
Thyosimares the robust, who is called 
the Sun , reigned 1 2 years. 



* Din. inserts Aiyvwriw — Sc. inserts it throughout^ — Go. inserts ^aalKmf. 
+ KofMffTht . Go. I la¥tt&^$g Sc— Ifirtf-aefi^if Go. 

§ M9r)(ipti Go. I) Moff^t Din. B. 

% n^fAOf Qo.—ni/Ai,0( Sc. •♦ ly'. Sc tt •Aroirirof Sc. 

tl *Ex'9i(l( i xipag A. — 'Axtcylf 'Onapas Go.— "Egffffxoj i Kipai Sc 
§§ VtrpoxU B. nil oCttcifiifm Din. Jabl. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES. 
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^<X>0f y* iam ai^^a^ re 
OifjScuMr xf'- iPaa-iktva-t 

%ifiaii» XI}*. ifiafftKofO'e 
Mci^ 4iX»0X0^!{! en} </9'. 

Oq^louow x^. ipa<rtkiv<r§ 
Jjtfiutt^a § tLicfMq ^iXi}- 

f. 

Iro^ificM^f ( JJ P'. rn} xy*. 
Xn«if SM^oo-ixepfAijf 1 1 1 1 'Hpa- 



The S5th of the Theban kings, 
Thinillus, which is the augmenter of 
country's strength, reigned 8 years. 

The 26th of the Theban kings, 
Semphrucrates, who is Hercules Har- 
pocrates, reigned 1 8 years. 

The 27th of the Theban kings, 
Chuther Taurus the tyrant, 7 years. 

The 28th of the Theban kings, 

Meures Philoscorus, reigned 1 2 years. 

The 29th of the Theban kings, 

Chomaephtha Cosmus Philephaestus, 

reigned 11 years. 

The 30th of the Theban kingsi 
Soecuniosochus the tyrant, reigned 60 
years. 

The 31st of the Theban kings, Pen- 
teathyres, reigned 16 years. 

The d2nd of the Theban kings, 
Stamenemes the second, reigned 23 
years. 

The 33rd of the Theban kings, 
Sistosichermes, Hercules the strong, 
reigned 55 years. 

The 34th of the Theban kings. 
Maris, reigned 43 years. 



♦ 96ftX?^S Sc — B^tXXoi A. — 2«^/>iXos B- 

t Xcoa^BfTcdipos Jabl. % Mfpifs pXon^s Sc. 

§ Xo/uu^i. Go. II Salm. — ^i>J^mi Qo.'-^KS^trros A. 

f Dind. — 2uxo<f»ios ij^yHigavMi A. — Zoixo^not iyyrCpaafWt B. — Ixowtiffv^ot 
T^fowes Sc. — Aynodptoi 'Oj^yr^gemioi Go. 

•• n«rr«al^^f Go. f f yu^. Go. m. Xt Irafuvifim Go. 

§§ Dio. leaves the 33d vacant, and continues the rest as the 34th, &c. 

191 'Efraar^apfiin Jabl. 

f ^ A. B. Din.— 'Hpax^Ms xparat Go. ••• MApiis B. 
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BtlfieUw Xf'. ip4iurtKtwn The 35th of the Theban kings, 
£4^^, * i jfol *E^( u&f Siphoasy which is Hermes the son of 
'f^o/jTov, ttfi f'. Hepheestus, reigned 5 years. 

eh)/3a^ Xf\ ipaurthtwn The d6th of the Theban kings, 

.••••. In) i)'. reigned 14 years. 

Oyipalafp X^. ipanriistvot The d7th of the Theban kings, 
^f^fwy ^ Nc2XKt cny c^ Phruron, which is Nilus, reigned 5 

years. 
B-nPodw XV. ipcurlfwn The SSth of the Theban kings, 
*AfMuhJhfTeuo^'\ rn} iy\ Amuthantflsus, reigned 63 years. — 

Sync. Ckron. 91. 96. 101. 104. 109. 
123. 147. 

* li^coi Sc.— 2<f«Mts 60. t 'A/btovp^oubs Sc. 
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4EPETAI 7«bp %af AV^- 

Hcu^ T^CXiy fiy x^oMy avei- 

p^ , wp3T» fup Tftfy A^pi" 
ran, Sfi^cposr 5c tSp Mta- 
Tfott^f rphtar h€ AVyvrr/itfyi 
«^ri# «w( «} Xc(c«(| exw. 

6E0N BA2IAEIA 
KoT^ T0 fd^M^P p^MyiNOy. 

2ia TO >MeTO< xo) yif*4po^ etd^ 
Tw§ ^a»ftp. 

Esf<ra K^Mf, ^^^ xoi 



Among the Egyptians there is a cer- 
tain tablet called the Old Chronicle, 
containing thirty dynasties in 113 
descents, during the long period of 
36525 f years. The first series of 
princes was that of the Auritas ; the 
second was that of the Mestrseans ; 
the third of Egyptians. It runs as 
follows : 

THE REIGN OF THE GODS 
According to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hephaestus is assigned no time 
as he is apparent both by night and 
day. 

Helius the son of Hephaestus 
reigned three myriads of years. 

Then Cronus and the other twelve 
divinities reigned 3984. 



• Xf^Mv* iartifw Go. 

t This number u also mentioned by Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian 

luttory, as the nwnber of the Hennaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. 

Ikf/tXf^ZwtXas 'Epfiiis hratf All which Hermes wrote in 20,000 books, 

according to the account of Seleucus ; but 
ManethOi in his history, relates that they were 
completed in 36,525. — DeMyti. § 8. c. 1. 



ftrry^^f^To* ^ reus rptvfiupiatc 
Ti Mtii i^osiff^iX/o/s xal jri»T«- 

»«^*^ hrofil TfX/ctfS i>/dii|i. 

* Xi^fw* A. 



§ auTcSv B. 
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"Evcita i}fudcei fiaa-iku^ 
inereo en} tri^. 

h CTco'i vpy* 

ETra Twfirw t^' Iwao"- 
Tc/o, ycycwy i}^, frafv pV, 

MtfuJHTwPfytvtSy If, irwf ft/. 

"Enira id^ hnart^la Amt- 

Elra K h/MOTMU Amct- 
«eXiT0y, yiiffSv fff itSy cntf, 

"'Evcira xa' dwcMTc/a Ta- 
yiT«y» 7l9f«lv ^', fnfy pxa'. 

Elra itp tvMMTeia Toyi- 
t5»i yeyfSlv y, Mv fAij', 

"Ewrra* it/ >w«0Tw/a 
AjOffvoX<T»y, ytP9»p P, irSp 

A'. 

rShf, ycDcffy 7't fr«ir /US'. 
Hp^ el( sec $(watfTf la A/- 

Med* otf x$-' ^MraoTc/a 



Next in order are the demigods, 
in number eight, who reigned 217 
years. 

After tliese are enumerated 15 ge- 
nerations of the Cynic cycle, which 
extend to 443 years. 

The 16th Dynasty is of the Tanites, 
eight descents, which lasted 1 90 years. 

17di Memphites, 4 in descent, 
103 years. 

18th Memphites, 14 in descent, 
348 years. 

19th DiospoliteS) 5 in descent, 
194 years. 

20th Diospolites. 8 in descent, 
228 years. 

6 in descent, 



• • 



21st Tanites, 
121 years. 

22nd Tanites, . • 3 in descent, 
48 years. 

23rd Diospolites, 2 in descent, 
19 years. 

24th Saites, . • 3 in descent, 

44 years. 

25th Ethiopians, 
44 years. 

26th Memphites, 
177 years. 

27th Persians, 
124 years. 
28th 



3 in descent. 



7 in descent. 



5 in descent. 



* Go. omite thif . 

t «JTodj xf 8wa«Tf/a TltpvSft yiN£» Sc. — ro^rvut u^ twmffnk Qo» — rks 
*> B.— irf. A, J Dind. leaves no space. 
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^Emtna mS(' hufmrrtla To- 

TCia la>iT«; cm^, cti) iiy . 

Ta vorra ^4ev T»f X' dv- 
»a0TCMtf]r cTi| My xai t^tjnu, 

lenra a»aXM^«oay cf- 

.co/fa' en} cncocr* tvrrdiuif 
T^ sap* Aiywr/Mc xcu "EX- 
A9}0'» a«oxara0^affi» tov Z«r- 
SioitfS fJtti^cXeyw/ujnfif dijXo?, 



in descent, 



Twr C0-rf rq» ^fcsi tw adrov 
* iffTi vpSrw XcvT^ T^^ ff^" 

Sntp nai h ro^^ TcmnoiV tw 
^^M^ f iJnfTa«. 



1 in descent, 



29th Tanites, 
39 years. 

dOth a Tanite, . . 
18 years. 

In all, 30 Dynasties, and 36525 
years. 

Which number of years, resolved 
and divided into its constituent parts, 
that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 
shows that it relates to the fabled 
periodical revolution of the Zodiac 
among the Egyptians and Greeks; 
that is, its revolution from a par-' 
ticular point to the same again, which 
point is the first minute of the first 
degree of that equinoctial sign which 
they call the Ram, as it is explained in 
the Genesis of Hermes and in the 
Cyrannian books. — SynceL Chron* 5 1 . 
— Euseb, Chron. 6. 



FROM CASTOR. 



£o¥PTioRUM regnum inveni- 
mus vetustissimum omnium reg- 
norum : cujus initium sub Ma- 
nethono dicitur memoramus 
scribere, 

Primum Deorum, qui ab ipsis 
scribuntur fiiciam regna sic : 



Of all kingdoms we find that 
of the Egyptians to be the most 
ancient. Of whose beginning 
we purpose to write according 
to the relation of Manetho. 

The first dynasty was that of 
the Gods, who are classed by 
themselves ; and I reckon their 
reigns thus : 



• Ijymn VuJg. — Jf to* Sc. 



f nu^aanniat B. 
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Ifestum dicunt quidam Deutn 
regnare in ^gypto annos sex- 
centos Lxxx. 

Post hunc Solem Ifesti an- 
nos LXXVII. 

Post istum Osinosirim annos 
ccccxx. 

Post hunc Oron Stoliarchum 
annos xxviii. 

Post hunc Typhona annos 

XLV. 

CoUiguntur Deorum regna 
anni mille dl. 

Deinceps Mitheorum regna 
sic : 

Prota Anubes Amusim, qui 
etiam ^gyptiorum scripturas 
composuit annos lxxxiii. 

Post hunc Apion Grammati- 
cus, qui secundum Inachum in- 
terpretabatur .... annos lxxvii 
quern sub Argios initio re- 
gnaverunt.* 

Post haec Ecyniorumf reges 
interpretavit Imitheus vocans 
et ipsos, annos duo millia c, 
fortissimos vocans. 

Hsec finis de primo Tomo 



Some say the God Ifestus 
reigned in Egypt 680 years. 

After him the Sun, the son 
of Ifestus, 77 years. 

After him Osinosiris, 420 
years. 

After him Oros Stoliarchus, 
28 years. 

After him Typhon, 45 years. 

The sum of the reigns of the 
Gods amounts to 1550 years. 

Then succeeds the kingdom 
of the Demi-gods, thus : 

First reigned Anubes Amu- 
sim, who composed the writings 
of the Egyptians, 83 years. 

After him Apion Gramma- 
ticus, who reigned 77 years. 
In his reign commenced the 
kingdom of Argos, under Ina- 
chus.* 

Afterwards the kings of the 
Ecynii,f by whom must be un- 
derstood the Demi-gods. They 
reigned 2100 years. 

This is the end of the first 



* This and the next passage are so barbarous and obscure that the transla- 
tion I have given is merely conjecturaL I suspect this passage has some con- 
nexion with the following from Tatianus. *A]r/ctf» i ypx/c/ianxtfc ^qn 9 Jn uh- 
rAanct^t ri)v AU9Q» "Aftmffig Kena tl* 'Apytlov yiw^fitm "hae^^ot, — Eu$. Pr, X. 

f These Ecynii are manifestly the same with viKvag of the Dynasties of 
Manetho and the Manes of the preceding, all which appear to be no other than a 
corruption of the fifteen generations of the Cynic Cycle t/ xw<xo5 in the original 
of the old Chroniclei p. 90. 
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Manethoni habens tempora an- volume of Manetho, which 

norum duo millia c. contains a period of 2 1 00 years. 

Mineus et pronepotes ipsius Mineus and seven of his de- 

septem regnaverunt annos scendants reigned 253 years. 

CCLUI. 

Regnaverunt et aliorum octo Hien reigned eight others 

annos cccn. 302 years. 

Necherocheus, et aliorum Necherocheus, and eight 

octo annos ccxiv. others, reigned 214 years. 

Similiter aliorum septende- Likewise seventeen others, 

cim annos ccxiv. 214 years. 

Similiter aliorum viginti Likewise twenty-one others, 

unus annos cclviii. 258 years. 

Odioi et aliorum septem Othoi and seven others, 203 

annos cciii. years. 

Similiter et aliorum quatuor- Likewise fourteen others, 

decim annos cxl. 140 years. 

Simihter et aliorum viginti Likewise twenty others, 409 

annos ccccix. years. 

Similiter et aliorum septem Likewise seven others, 204 

annos cciv. years. 

PotestasDiopolitanorumann. Dynasty of Diospolites 9 

IX. years. 

Potestas Bubastanorum ann. Dynasty of Bubastites 153 

cLUi. yOars. 

Potestas Tanitorum ann. Dynasty of Tanites 184 

cLxxxiv. years. 

Potestas Sebennitorum ann. Dynasty of Sebennites 224 

ccxxiv. years. 

Potestas Memphitorum ann. Dynasty of Memphites 318 

cccxviii. years. 

Potestas Uiopolitormn ann. Dynasty of Iliopolites 221 

ccxxi. years. 

Potestas Ermupolitorum ahn. Dynasty of Ermupolites 260 

cclx. years. 

Usque ad septimam deci- The second volume enume- 
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mam poteatatem secundum scri- 
bitur totum, ul docet, numernm 
habentem annos mille quin- 
gentos XX.* 

Heec sunt potestates ^gypti- 
orum. 



rates to the 17th dynasty and 
contains a period of 1 520 years. 



These are the Dynasties of 
Egypt. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



Primus homo apud ^gypdos 
Hephestus qui ignis inventor 
ipsis fuit. 

A quo Sol. 

(Post quern Agathodsemon. 

Post)* quern Cronus. 

Post hunc Osiris. 

Ac deinde Typhon frater 
Osiridis. 

Post quem Orus Osiridis et 
Isidis filius. 

^gyptii primi hi dominati 
sunt. 

Post quos per successionem 
protractum est regnum usque 
ad Bitem, in spatio annorum 
myriadis triumque milliuro et 
nonagentorum* juxta annos lu- 
nares, triginta inquam dierum 
nwnerum enim mensem unum, 
illi annum vocabant. 



The first man according to the 
Egyptians was Hephestus, who 
was the inventor of fire. 

From him descended the Sun. 

(After whom Agathodsemon. 

After) whom Cronus. 

Then Osiris. 

And then Typhon, the bro- 
ther of Osiris. 

After whom was Orus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis. 

These were the first Egyp- 
tian kings. 

After them the empire de- 
scended by a long succession 
to Bites, through a lapse of 
13,900 years, reckoned, I say, 
in lunar years of thirty days 
to each : for even now they call 
the month a year. 



* This pamge in the Armenian is between parentheses, and in what we 
might call italics. Has it been interpolated or omitted ? I have replaced the true 
names from the Armenian : Aucher has given them Vukanns* Satumus, &c. 
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Post Decs r^navit gens 
Semi-deorum annis mcclv. 

Atque item alii reges domi- 
nati Bont annis mdcccxyii. 

Post quos alii xxz reges 
Memphites annis mdccxc. 

Post eos alii Thynites x reges 
annis cccl. 

Ac deinde Manium et Semi- 
deonun regnuin annis mmmmm 

BCCCZIII. 

Simol omnes anni recensen- 
tur, myrias (et) mille: qui 
etiam lunares sunt, scilicet 
menstrui. 

Computantur simul omnes 
anni lunares quos £gyptii re- 
fenint fuisse Deorum et Semi- 
deorum atque Manium, duse 
myriades, quatuor millia et 
ncccc. 



After the Gods, a race of 
Demi-gods reigned 1255 years. 

Then reigned other kings 
1817 years. 

After them thirty Memphite 
kings, 1790. 

Then ten Thynite kings, 350 
years. 

Then came the kingdom of 
the Manes and Demi-gods, 
5818. 

The number of years alto- 
gether amounts to 11,000; 
which also are lunar years, that 
is to say, months. 

All the lunar years, which 
the Egyptians allow to the 
reigns of the Oods, the Demi- 
gods, and tlie' Manes, are 
U,900.^Eu. An.' 200.' 
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MANETHO. 



DYNASTY OF THE DEMIGODS. 



Up^ IwairrfSa.* 
Alyinrr/ivy a, ipao'ikev^Gf 

"HXio^ 'Htfiairrw ctij «^4 

Alyvrrtw y\ iPeterCkevceif 
*A7adro^/fMw en) »$-'. xa) 
^ffv Na2 8fRa iiyJpaf. § 

Ai7Mrr/(M' d\ ipaathivaw 
Kf&fo^ eng /4 . xa) iffuoi;. || 

Alyvrrlw e'. ^jSoo'/'Xcuo'cy 
"Oaipif xa) *l7i< cTii Xff'. 

Aiyvrr/W r . ej8ao'/!\cv0'ey ' 



First dynasty. 

The 1st of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephaestus, who reigned 724 years 
and a half and 4 days. 

The 2nd was Helius, the son of 
Hephaestus, 86 years. 

3rd, Agathdsmon,. who reigned 
56 years and a half and 10 days. 

4th, Cronus, 40 years and a half. 

5th, Osiris and Isis, 35 years. 



6th, 



years. 



e-nj 



. ■ . 






7th, Typhon, 29 years. 



8th, Orus, the demigod, 25 years. 



* A. placet these words after Hephaestus. 

t Go.— 4«r^ y. i. e. 724, 3-4. Din. t Go.— r' r' Din. i. e. 80, 1-6. 

§ Go.— »r'^i/y. L e. 56 7-12. Din. 

§ /*'w Din. A. f o^s Go. 
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AiTvrrMwr 3*. i^aiXuva^e^ 9tb, Ares, the demigod, 2S years. 

Aiyirrr^ /. ifioffiktvatp 10th, Anubis, the demigod, 17 

"AjwjSk i|ful^€0( cn| 1^. years. 

AiyvrrUsr iJ. iPactktva'tf 11th, Heracles, the demigod, 15 

'Bp&diSi^ if^«o< St9 ic/ years. 

A]yvgTUnf ip. iPafflkeua€» 12th, ApoUo, the demigod, 25 

'AnX^y * ifJ^toi en) xe'. years. 

A#yivTMMy ly'. ^)9ao-/Acu0'c» ISth, Ammon, the demigod, 30 

"Afifdif ii/«i&€«( cTi) x'. years. 

Ajyvrriw iS". kpc^(kaftr§p 14th, Tithoes, the demigod, £7 

Tiddifc 4^€o< CT19 K^. years. 

AlyowrStm im\ lpaatkeva& ^5th, Sosus, the demigod, 32 years. 

Ai/wTiW ir" lpmfftktv€t9 16th, Zeus, the demigodi 20 years. 

Zfvf i|^c«( cfiy x". — SynceL Chron. 19. — Euseb. Chron* 

7. 

* hroX4li A.~'AfreXX6 Go. 
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MANETHO. 



THE FIRST fYNASTY. 



AF&IC. 8CAL. 

META viwof Tovf ^/ai- 



After the dead demigods the first 
dynasty consisted of eight kings. 






1. The first was Menes the Thi- 
nite; he reigned 62 years, and 
perished hy a wound received firom 
an hippopotamus. 



p. "Ai^vdrif v2^ inn y^. i 2. Athothis, his son, reigned 57 



* Sc — 9ffff*»/Ti|f Go. t Iinrer^ev Go. 

N. B. — The fint ooliimn contains the dynastiei of Manetho aocording to 
Afiicanua, from the text of Dindorf: the namei and pangraphs included between 
the parenthesef are the variationi which occur in the list of Scahger. The 
third column contains the dynastiei according to Euaebius, from the text of the 
Editor of the Armenian, who for the most part has foUowed Goar: the varia- 
tions are those of Scaliger. The fourth column is the Latin translation of the 
Armenian, with the variations from the fragments of the old Latin version of 
Hieronymus. 
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MANETHO. 



THE FIRST DYNASTY. 



EU8BB. SCAI.. 

META MKvaq nai Toc/f i|/ai- 

w 9pST9^ yryovc M^yij<, iq 

«i rai^ev ^fc«^y«yei (i^'y ^y oX- 
Xf dc) ^» ay 'H^d^o^ M^»a 

^e ;{| 5c *I««ovBT£^Mm; § ^p- 



ARMEK* HZBRON. 

Post Manes et Semideos, Primam 
Dynastiam viii. regum percensent. 
Quorum primus fuitMemes, qui nem- 
pe prsefulgens inter eos, dominatio- 
nem obdnuit: a quo quaslibet regum 
generationes singillatim describemus: 
quorum successio ita prorsus est* 



I. Memes Thynites, et hujus vii. 
filii, quem Herodotus Mina nuncu- 
pavit, regnavit annis xxx. Hie vel 
ultra regionis limites cum exercitu 
progreditur, et illustris femosusque 
habetur ; atque ab bippopotamo rap- 
tus est. 

II. Atbotis bujus filius obtinuit 



• AMygwlfttftftan Go. — Sc. f eiy/hirGo. 

X Go. iDierts I^irou.— A. Uirw,'^B. /*V0V,— and IMn. [tnw] between 

wi . . . . 8K 

§ hmAfiiou B. II 'Al^w^is Din. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

Tft iv Mc/bb^i PourlXeta o/xo- years ; he built the palaces at Mem- 
^.ttifo-a^* tZ <f>€poyreu fiipkn phifl, and left the anatomical books, 
^yaTOfuKo^y* ioTp^ ykp ypt* « for he was a physician. 



y, Kcyx^( (Kcvixcio};) 3. Cencenus, his son, reigned S\ 

vll^ eny Xa'. years. 

)'. 0£cy^( ('Eyci^vO v«^ 4. Venephes, his son, reigned 2d 

€719 My. ^^* o2 Xi/A^ xaT€9X€ years. In his time a great plague 

T^ AfTvrroy /Arya^. o2Ito( T(lb( raged through Egypt. He raised the 

vtfi t KvxfiiMpt yr^tpe wpa- pyramids near Cochome. 

f. O^o^Mu^^ (204^7- . 5. Usaphftdus, his son, reigned 20 

S»c) v^k rnf x'. years. 

r • Miff^Sif v% en} Hf^. 6. Miebidus, his son, ^6 years. 

t"* XtfUifyiihtX (S^/MfA^^) 7. Semempses, his son, reigned 18 

vd^Stn vf, 1^* ol ^o^at ju«- years. In his reign a terrible pesti- 

yhnu nariTxn i^ AJytmmt, lence afflicted Egypt. 

V* Biip«x^(§u2^rn)xr. 8. Bienaches, his son, reigned 26 

years. 

'0/M{»fn} gry* The whole number of years amoimt- 

ed to 253. 



THE SECOND DYNASTY. 
Atvr4pa lwarr€ia, Ocm- Of nine Thinite kings. 



• B. in m. haa loy^w /9ciaiXi«ti$ . 

f wa^ Go. omitting rif. J ^tftlfn^; Oo. 

§ Biifva^^s Go. 
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SUSEB. SCAL. ARHBN. HIEBOR. 

tlof ^c» rrccri x^. na) rk [regnum]* annis xxyii. et in Memphi 

hM4f*4pt^ Partktta ^rM^ urbe regiam sedificavit; qui et me- 

f«)av, laTfocif Tc iiiayafatVf dicinam exercuit, atque de modo cor- 

xoi pipKnti iwoTfAnukf 0i»- pora diBsecandi libros conscripsit, 

y. KmJniq • Toi^pv vio< III. Cencenis istiiu filiua, annis 

fill XSi*, zxxix. 

8*. Odcw^f (CMcyc^pi}<) iv. Vavenephis, annis xin. cujus 

rn) fi^". 1^' o2S Xf/K^f KaTc<rxe tempore femes regionem occupavit, 

T^ )^fa9f U ^ '^^ wvpa^ qui et pyramidas ad Chovonem [vel« 

pdcK Tof «cp3 K«%Mii}yj; juxta Choe viUam] erexit. 

c'. OM-a^^^ rn} x'. (/,) Y. Usaphais, annis xx. 

f '. Nicj3^< § (Nic/3^0 ^"^ ^i- Niebais, annis xxvi. 

f. 2€f40)(^((2eftc/A^()|| Yii. Mempses, annis xyiii. Sub 

f-ni nf, 1^* oS «eXX^ vapd^- quo plurima facinora fiicta sunt, 

(Tyca ^fherof %a^ fAeylmi maximaeque corrupdones. 

i/b OofiUt&fii^ {CHpUw^ Yiii. Vibethis, annis xxYi. 

Oi )c v«^c( ifioffikMrear Omnes simul regnayerunt annos 

€T>j n^. (<rtp.) ccLii. 



THE SECOND DYNASTY. 
LivTtfa IwoTTiia fieun- Secunda dynastia regum ix. 

* The words contained between crotchets [ ] are so placed in the original 
tnnslstion : the variations of Hieron. are between parentheses ( ). 

t Uifi^u Go. m.— Sc. 

X Kt/j^ftnf Din. B. — Ke^d&yi|( Sc.— Cho oppidum Lat. Qy. Xali nAfltiiw 
or )^f Ed. Arm. 

§ Nia/3(jh|f Din.— w«/3a}f B ^NiebaM Lat. || A. B. Din. 

Y 9ifiindtf B. •• Jackson aUows only IS. 

o 
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MANETHO 8 DYMABTIES 



AFBIC. SCAL. 

Boi/j3aoYoy ^yrro, Ka2 ^<^ 
^i§ Kol MycS«<|| ^ 'HXiov- 

Xc/iOK 7«pflK •X*'*'- 
y. TXA^ rnj if. 

e'. 2c^€io}( en} ^'* 

f'. Xo/jWjce'ny ij*. 

5'. Ne^^^^c enj jct'. 

X'. 



1. Boethufl the first reigned 38 
years. During his reign a chaam of 
the earth opened near Bubastua, and 
many persons perished* 

2. Caeechos reigned 39 years. Un- 
der him the bulla Aps in Memphis, 
and Mnevis in Heliopolis, and the 
Mendesian goat» were ajqpointed to 
be gods. 

3. Binothris reigned 47 years. In 
his time it was determined that women 
might hold the imperial govemmenL 

4. Tlas reigned 17 years. 

5. Sethenes reigned 41 years. 

6. Chaeres 17 years. 

7. Nephercheres 25 years. In his 
time it is said the Nik flowed with 
honey during eleven days. 

8. Sesochris 48 years. His heigiit 
was 5 cubits and breadth S.ff 

9. Cheneres 30 yeara. 
Altogether 302 years. 



• ve^xot Gam. f kf a ^fimQo. 

X neii :x*»t A.— Kwa^Cff Go. § Mififi Qo.—ftS/uLpt B. 

II Sc— Mi»>tof Go. f IXiouWAjf Go. 

** SynceUus gives the two following as from Euiebiiu, Vut thcve i> mudi 
reason to suppose that they properly belong to the list of Afrkanua. 

ft Three pahns. Eu. Ar. — 5 cubits and 3 hand breadths high. Ja^. 
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^VSEB. 8CAL. 

Mic^K§ iOJJt no} ^ Mo)i$- 

9". i'. s^. Katf/uerii roirrwq 

P^f*» iy^inrc. 

dcveroi NciXoy fxAjn wntpetfit-' 
fum ifupaq oScxa ^mu. 

V- Mfd* dbr 'S4cvxpt^ rnj 
fC9> ^ Xryrrcu yryoy&eu 

d'. Es2 U ffib^ hn4a M^ 
02 xa) iPaatkno'mif trwt 



ARMEN. RIBBON. 

I. Bochus. Sub quo ingens ter- 
ras hiatus in Bubastone (actus est, 
multique perierunt. 

n. Post quem Cechous ; qui et 
Apis, et Mnevis, nee ndn Mendesius 
caper, tamquam Dii habiti sunt. 



III. Postea Biophis, sub quo lex 
sandta, qua fosmiius quoqne regni 
honor delatus fuit. 

r^. T. Yi. Post istos alii adhuc 
tres; quorum setate nullum insigne 
opus factum est. 

Tii.. Sub sepdmo, commentores 
fkbularum Nilum fluvinm diebus xi. 
meUe aqua permixto fluxisse ajunt. 

Tin. Post quem Sesochris, aimis 
XLTiii. cujus proceritas cubitis y. et 
latitudo palmis in. fuisse dicitur. 

IX. Sub nono autem nihil memoria 
dignum fuit gestilm. 

Regnaruntque [simul] annis 

CCXCTII. 




* UfHrou Btf^!^ Go. — Sc 
t xeirafiooBiffriirp Go. — B»60affrtv Sc. 

X Xfiof Din. B. § /iwtCtis B. 

II Sc at the end of thb dynasty places lianrxptf and Xuigni from the list of 
Africunsas in the opposite page. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

Tp/nj ^OtfTc/a Me^iTflif» 
paa-tkianf hfAet, 

potfnii) CTi} K)j , iip* tZ AiPveq 

oZkof 'A0xXi}v»o( AlyMrr/oi( 

xai T^ B(a( {eoToiy X/^«y ei- 
w^fAlcuf eSparOf aXXa xai 

€T1J if. 









X'. 






Of nine Meraphite kings. 

1. Necherophes reigned 28 years/ 
In his time the Libyans revolted from 
the Egyptians, but on account of an 
unexpected increase of the moon 
they submitted through fear. 

2. Tosorthrus reigned 29 years. 
He is called Asdepius by the Egyp* 
tians, for his medical knowledge. He 
built a house of hewn stonesy and 
greatly patronized literature. 

3. Tyris reigned 7 years. 

4. Mesochris 17 years. 

5. Soyphis 16 years. 

6. Tosertasis 19 years. 

7. Aches 42 years. 

8. Sephuris 30 years. 

9. Cerpheres 26 years. 
Altogether 214 years. 



♦ fiX'^^S B. 
I Sc^f <p Go. 



II H^wfts Go. 



§ 'Ax*S Go. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY. 



KUSEB. SCAL. 

a. Nc%cp«XK9* ^* 0^ 
KOI T^f vth/pn^ tapa TJrfw 

P* Med* fl» 2c0'epd'o<, o< 
*A0icXi|Vj^ vap* Alyvrrioif 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

Terda dynastia Memphitarum re- 
gum YIII. 

I. Necherochis, sub quo Libyes 
adversum Aegypdos rebellarunt : 
quumque Luna importune aucta fue- 
rit, metu ducd, seipsos rursum in 
servitutem dedidere. 

II. Post quem Sesorthus, qui ob 
medicam artem Aesculapius ab Ae- 
gyptiis vocatus est. Hie etiam sectis 
lapidibus sedificandi modum invenit, 
atque literis exarandis curam impen- 
dit. 

Sex caeteri autem nihil memo- 
ratu dignum gesserunt. 



0} mat ipaa't?^Mvatif mtri Quique regnarunt annis cxctii. 



• ^^S*^*s Go- 
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THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 



AVRIC. 



8CAI.. 



^«cy/<mgy fyupc wf ofuBoy ^ 
ytywiveu, ovto( ^ xa2 ^- 

«'• 'PaTA^f cTi| nut. 



Of eight Memphite kings of a 
difierent race. 

1. Soris reigned ft9 years. 

2. Suphis reigned 63 years. He 
biiilt the largest pyramid whidi He- 
rodotus says was constructed by 
Cheops. He was arrogant towards 
the gods, and wrote the sacred book; 
which is regarded by the EgyptiaBs 
aa a work of great importance. 

3. Suphis reigned 66 years. 

4. Mencheres 63 years. 

5. Rhatoeses 26 yearsr 

6. Bkheris 22 years. 

7. Sebercheres 7 years. 

8. Thampthis 9 years. 
Altogether 284 years. 



THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 

lIcfcvT)} hwaartiet fiao't^ Of nine Elephantine kii^. 
a. OArcpxe^^^ cnj xij'. 1. Usercheres reigned 28 years. 



• M )^/«TTes A. B. — urvxi^wm Go. 

II ay. y. 



t B. — i Tltf^rrns Go. 
$ &^9ftt B. Du. Go. 
5f OCffifi^tftt Go, 
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THB FOURTH DYNASTY. 



IU8BB. SCAL. 

U» ^. Mt/ufurtiy o'vyyc- 

^ ^nfO'h'HptSbtm^ vro Xcovof 

\*m\nw Satypeufnif ei xa2 
^offtUva-a^ 6T1J t^ij*. 



▲RMEN. HIERON. 

Quarta dynastia Memphitarum 
regum xtii. ex alia stirpe regni. 

Quorum tertius Suphis, qui mag- 
nam illam pyramidem erexit, quam 
a Cheope factam Herodotus dicit: 
qui et superbus in Deos inventus est^ 
usquedum eum [hujusce rei] poeni* 
tuit, et libros Sacrarii conscripsit; 
quos velut magnas opes habebant 
Aegyptii. De cseteris vero nihil me- 
moria dignum scriptum est. Quique 
regnarunt annos ccccxlyiii. 



THB FIFTH DYNASTY. 






Quinta dynastia regum xzxi. Ele- 
phandniorum. 
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UANETBO*S DYNASTIES 



AFRIC. SCAI.. 

fl . Sc^ptjc eni 17'. 

pti) irfi 1*^. (jm/.) 

CTJJ y. 

1,'. Taioiwl (ToX^wO 



2. Sephres 13 years. 

S* Nephercberes 20 years. 

4. Sisires 7 years. 

5. Cheres 20 years. 

6. Rhathures 44 years. 

7. Mencheres 9 years. 

8. Tancheres 44 years. 

9. Obnus 33 years. 
Altogether 248 years. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 



t( MtiMptrSv. 

jS'. «^( Sn, jy. (y.) 

y. Mc^evo^t!^^ erq ^. 
frttfy /. 



Of six Memphite kings. 

1. Othoes, who was killed by his 
guards ; reigned 30 years. 

2. Phius reigned 53 years. 

3. Methusuphis 7 years. 

4. Phiops who began to reign at 
six years of age, and reigned till he 
had completed his hundredth year. 

5. Menthesuphis reigned one year. 



* S/ff^i^'f Go. 

5f '0»«&i|S A. — Qdtorit Go. 



•f* Po^ouf); Go. 



oryos B. 
•• Mmfrtffouptf Go. 
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EdSSB. SCAL. A&MEN. HIEROM. 



'Qy tpStn^ '0&^. (Oi^f) Quorum primus Othius. Hie a 
8^ ^0 Twy ^fiMpipMf darf^ suis satellitibus occisus est. 



*0 ^ t, 4/cm// (A^/v^") Quartus Phiops, sexemiis regnare 
^latr^iL^dyutifv^ ifiao'tkivo't coepit ; tenuitque usque ad annum. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 
'ExT)) h»affr€tQk. Sexta dynastia. 



p 
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MANETHO S DYNASTIES 



AFRIC. 



SCAL. 






6. Nitocris, who was the most 
handsome woman of her time, of a 
florid complexion; she built the third 
pyramid, and reigned 12 years. 



Altogether 203 years. 



THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 






Of seventy Memphite kings, who 
reigned 70 days. 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 






Of twenty-seven Memphite kings, 
who reigned 146 years. 



THE NINTH DYNASTY. 



XcovoXirSy I paviXiw id', et 



Of nineteen Heradeopolite kings, 
who reigned 409 years. 

1. The first was Achthoes, who 
was worse than all his predecessors. 
He did much injury to all the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt, and being seised with 
madness, was killed by a crocodile. 



• ynviirimrr^ri} Tt xa) B. 



f H^Xfttrrixfiv Go. 
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EVSEB. 



8CAL. 



Oi %eu iPeurlktvo'aat cnj a^'« 



ARMEN. HZEBON. 

Mulier quaedam Nitocris nomine 
regnarit : quse omnium sui temporis 
virorum fordssima erat, atque om- 
nium foeminarum pulcherrima, flavo 
colore, et nibris genis: ipsamque 
ajunt, terdam pyramidem aedificasse ; 
qus est moles erecta collis instar. 
Qui regnavenmt annis cciu. 



THE SBVENTH DYNASTY. 






Septima dynastia Memphitarum 
regum v. qui regnaverunt annis 

LXXY. 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 



*Oyiwi^wwrr€iaM(iMf>noop Octava dynastia Memphitarum V. 
Pa^OJtn 'Ktrrt, 9I ifiaatKev regum, qui regnarunt annis c. 

9a» CT1| f. 



THE NINTH DYNASTY. 



ftcsffff, ica} vt^ nfwabtiKw 



Nona dynastia quatuor regum He- 
racleopolitarum, qui regnaverunt an- 
nis c. 

Quorum primus Ochthovis, om- 
nium, qui ante eum reges fuerunt, 
crudelissimus fuit ; itaque tot, tanta- 
que in universa Aegypto scelera ac 
flagitia patrayit, ut demum dementia 
laboransy a crocodilo bestia devoratus 
fuerit. 



* ir^ifnt B.— Ochitoia Lat. 
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THE TBNTH DYNASTY. 

AFRIC. SCAL. 

Aou^nj hwcurT€iu 'Hpa- Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who 
xXcoiro^iTftly fiaa-ikew i^, reigned 185 years. 



THB ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'E»8cic^Ti} Iwatrtttd Aioo-- Of sixteen Diospolite kings, who 
vtikntiv fiaffiXiw t^', ot ifia- reigned 43 years. Among whom 
otksvcon eny fji/y^ fjt€^ «t^ Anunenemes reigned 16 years. 

M^X^i rwh€ rw vpSrop The whole number of the above- 
TOfMv xaTayijoxe* Move^S. mentioned kings is- 192, who reigned 
'OfMv Paa-t'Mt^ p^pf, irvj during a space of 2300 years and 70 
'P"**) t 4w*' <»'• days. — Syncel, Ckron, 54 to 59. — 

Euseb. Ckron* 14, 15. 



• Ktnvf^nfX* B' — »«T^9t i Xff/tfftojrf^^ Go. — xorayi^o^^fv i Ma»id6 Go. m. 
f fir ^fif^eu B. — firn fiigou A. — firn' ^faf^s Go. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 



EUSEB. 



SCAL. 






ARMEN. 



HIERON. 



Decima dynastia Heracleopolita- 
rum regum xix. qui regnarunt annos 

CLXXXV. 



THE BLETBNTH DTNASTY. 



vtUwasf CTi| f»y'« Mijd* ot^ 



Undecima dynastia Diopolitanun 
regum xvi. annis xlui. regnantium. 
Post quos Animeiieines annis xyi. 

Hue usque primum tomum producit 
Manethus. Simul reges cxcii. anni 

XMCCC. 



THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWELFTH. DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

AOAEKATH Imumia Aio<r- 
^, 'AfAiieutifAyii enj Xij', U 

y. Srffl-WOrpnJ 6TIJ fMI% 

*Ao'/ay ^ iviavrotq wia nou 
-nj^ Eip<^« Tib fUxpi Bp4^^ 

E^ Tore iirf€intivt ywQuxSh fjl- 
pia rauq o-njXflu^ iyxptpdo'a'w, 
%^ IkI Alyvisriw furdt^Oo'tpiv 



Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Geson Goses the son of Amma- 
nemes. He reigned 46 years. 

ft. Ammanemes reigned 38 years. 
He was slain by his eunuchs. 

3. Sesostris 48 years. He con- 
quered all Asia in nine years, and 
Europe as far as Thrace, every where 
erecting monuments of his conquest 
of those nations : among the people 
which had acted bravely he set up 
cippi of a phallic nature, but among 
the degenerate female emblems of a 
similar description engraved upca 
pillars. By the Egyptians he is sup- 
posed to be the first after Osiris. 



* l§ff6YX*»vs Din* — Za^^w^if Go. m. 



t y9 9trfi9ti B. 



THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 



lUSEB. SCAL. 

AQAEKATH Swotfrc/a Aio<r- 

ftf**AfLfU9€fMv v*^ rni /x^. 

p. 'AflfU»C^1f(f CTIJ \lf. 

A* 

taXaurrSh y. SaxrfJW j9'. 
«( wSffeof ^cifi^aro rVAo'/a» 
» li'iavTor^ iptfia, xa2 t^^ 

hi 1^9 Totq ytnaUiqy Mfivy 
fdffowk, ^q Yuxi M rSv AVyw- 



ARMEN. HIEEON. 

Duodecima dynastia Diopolitarum 
regum vii. 

I. Quorum primus Sesonchosis 
Ammenemifl filius, aonis xlyi. 

II. Ammenemes, amiis xxxviii. 
qui a suis eunuchis occisus est. 

lu. Sesostris, aimis xlviii. quern 
quatuor cubitorum, et palmorum 
trium, duorumque digitorum [proce- 
rum] fuisse dicunt. Hie totam Asiam 
aimis novem subegit, Europaeasque 
partes usque ad Thraciam: atque 
ubique monumenta, quarumcumque 
gentium potitus est, erexit ; fortium 
quidem virorum formas virili specie, 
ignavorum vero muliebribus membris 
in cippis insculpsit : adeo ut ab 
Aegyptiis post Osirim habitus sit 



• nciy^nt B.— 2#7dy)^ctf^<; Go.-^lia^wffn Din. 

t *AfLfia4^m Din.— B. j ffinvrgti B. 

I /»^ »aX^(r<ni£ Sc. (| Qo. adds %^f» in m. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

^. Aaxfifn^ cri} i}'. o^ rly 4. Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

h 'Apa-ivotrvf >j»pijpu^w iavrf Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

rdKpw xarcoicci;ao^. a tomb for himself. 

e. 'Afc^p^?* €Tij vf, 5. Ammeres 8 years. 

^. 'AjMfccy^/Aij^f cnj V. 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. 2K€fAlMppti SiZehp^ cTii 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 yean. 



'OfMu eny pf . Altogether 160 years. 



THB THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



TftoTiuubiKarvi Iwarrtla Of 6 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
AiOffvoXiTwy PcuriXsw £^, ot 453 years. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

Tco-o-o^oTcaiScxfliTi} duvao-- Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
Tfia Bo'TA'y fiao'iK^aMf or'f o? 184 years. 
iPoLTlkivvw eTtj pud*. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 
ncyrcxaid(iu(Ti} dvyaarc/a Of the Shepherds. 

^Htf-oy Sf ^oiyixcf (cmi These were six foreign Phoenician 
fioffiXfU f'f •) xol MdfJL^p kings ; who Cook Memphis. 



♦ A^«|i|i B. f *AfiLfU9ifuiii A.— -i/uflW/t^p B. 

t B.— ^^A. do. Jack. 

§ Inserted by Dmd. from B.— Omitted altogether by Goar. 
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Mtd^ h A^ifiofi^* Knf Post quem Lambares, annis viii. 
v. U f^ ^ 'Apo'CMtrii Xot- qui in Arseooite labynBtbum gUii le- 
^Ad» i«vTf rdtpmt lUBseo-- pulchriim coBstnixiti 



a* tt To^rw BiiKdxsi CT1} Hiyiia siuaoeisores xignftveraat 
01 va»f«< i$affik»a^tr^ Simul vero onmea regn^niat anpis 

ff-ftf'. OCXLV. 



THE TfiniTEeNTH DYKASTY. 

T^Mncai8(xi*i( U/»^vT%€ia Oecimatertia dynastia Si^poika- 
AiomXiTftfy fiaa-ikim f. o< rum regum Lx. qui regnaverunt annis 
i^9ikataa» ifni vyy\ CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tco-0-a^0icai3cx«hii ^00-- Decimaquaita dynaatia Xoitarum 
T€iix Hoirafy fiavtkiw or* regum Lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 

M ^jW/Xcvcroy cd} mtS'. cccclxxxiv. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

UenoujuUyidnn ^aurvtia Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
Atfn^rwy/30«X€Mr,^4^- rum regum; qui regnayerunt annis 



* A^ifta^s B. Din. — Lampares Lat. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

Paa-tkeva-ev rnj «^, i^* o3 

p. Bi^>'J(Ay«y)6Tij /aB'. 
7*. naxy^y§ <*"? f«'- 

€Tij Qa. 



1 . The first was Saites who reigned 
19 years. The Salte nome is so 
called after him. The shepherds 
founded a city in the Sethroite nome, 
from whence they invaded and con- 
quered all Egypt. 

2. Beon reigned 44 years. 
8. Pachnan 61 years. 

4. Staan 50 years. 

« 

5. Archies 49 years. 

6. Aphobis 61 years. 

Altogether 284 years. 



THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'EfKai^xan} Iwwrr^ta Of 32 Hellenic Shepherd kings, 
iro«/x^« "EXXijKt 1[ PeunKfTq who reigned 518 years. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'ErrayMtUKdryj hwcurrtla Consisted of 43 Shepherd kings 
mifAtvtq aXXei Pota-iXiTq \v/ and 43 Theban Diospolites. 

rat fi/y, 

'OfMv «: voif^Hq xoi ol The Shepherds and Tbehaos 
^paToi ipaa-iXcwrav en; reigned altogether 151 years. 



• This paragraph Ji* irgOros .... m/i^^ ia inserted by Goar and otlwi 
after i^ii^o-orro. 

f ffeadfotni B. % BuC» Ch>. — Bq^ Go. m. 

§ Airti)^s Qo. m, |j Afo»^( m. % o^XXm Din. Sc. 
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THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 



*E{xa<2cic^(Ti} Iwarreta Decimasexta dynastia Thebarum 
BifjSuM Paai>jtii t', o< xa< regutn V. qui regnarunt annis cxc. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



a. fly <gpSffro^ Sac-nj^ 

i^QO-tktVtrGf CTI} <d^. ^' o3 

nXa ecrio'ay, eupt* iiq ipfiM^ 
l*f*ii Alyvtrlovf ixt^puo'eurro. 
fl, BMry (Ayttfy) Jti} py'« 
7'* A^Mttfu^ en} iST. 
y. MeJy V "Apx^ifi (A>- 

'OfuSi CT1} py'. Kara rot;- 



Decimaseptima dynastia Pastorum ; 
qui erant firatres Phoenices, peregrini 
reges ; qui Memphim etiam ceperimt. 

I. Quorum primus Saites regnavit 
annis xix. a quo et Saitarum Nomus 
nomen habuit. Qui in Sethroite quo- 
que Nomo condiderunt urbem ; ex 
qua irruptione &cta Aegyptios ipsos 
subegere. 

II. Secundus Bnon, annis xl. 

lu. Post quem Archies, annis xxx. 
IV. Apophis, annis xiv. 

Summa, anni cm. Horum tem- 
pore, ut imperaret Aegyptiis, Joseph 
apparuit. 



* Sc. omits. 
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ATRIC. SCAL. 



THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

*OKTamaiS€x£^Tii hwxirrela Of sixteen Diospolite kings. 

a'.^Ch xpSroi *AfMt^t i^t* 1. Ainos» in whose time Moses 

63 Mwuo^c ^f^X^cv it A<7t;v- went out of Egypt as we shall de- 

tbv, &q 4/Mi( &v(^iv^fA4y, monstrate. 

p\ Xf/9/jfll^ efij *y. 2. Ghebros 13 years. 

y. *AfAcy«^)( cTij K$'. * 3. Amenophthis 24 years. 

d'. *A/Mfo-Kf CT1} %^, 4. Amersis 28 years, 

c'. Miaeujfpti (Mio^piq) 5, Misaphris 13 years. 

^. MtaxffpayfimS^oia'iq emi 6. Misphragmathosis 26 years, in 

k/, i<(» (Z iv) Aet/xoAJowec whose time happened the deluge of 

xaraxXvo'juo;. Deucalion. 

^. *To^fAMa-iq irii ^, If, Tuthmosis 9 years. 

v. *AfAcy»^i< en; Xa'. «Z- 8. Amenophis 31 years. He is 

To'c ^oT«y ^ Mifjtiwif cL^ai m- supposed to be Memnon, to wbom 

/Ai^ofACMc Koi ^c7y«/Aeyo( the musical Statue is erected. 

y. 'Qpov cTi| X5'. 9. Horus 37 years. 

*». 'Axtpfii «■"? ^. 10. Acherrhes 32 years. 

ta\ 'Va^Sq cTi} cf . 11. Rathos 6 years. 



* xdi Go. m. f cyifv^U B. 
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EU8EB. SCAL. A&HEN. H1E»01I# 



THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 
'OKTwuudcK^'ni IwoTKia Decimaoctava dynastia r^iun xiv. 

hionnhrSif ficuriKtm i^. Diopolitarum. 

a'. 'Oy vpSiT^i' AfMMai^ rnj I. Quorum primus Amo8es,(Amo- 
»'. sis) annis xxv. 

p. Xifipw {Mr€^q) cti} II. Chebron, arniis xiii. 

y. AfifjueyS^t^ {AfUvowpo^) III. Amophis, aniiis (Amenophis) 

"tij x«'. XXI. 

9. Mi^ipK* cnj ij9'. IV. Merophres» (Mephres) annis 

XII. 

('. UirtppayiM^Kci^i'ni v. Myspharmuthosis, (Misphrag- 
xf^. muthosis) annis xxvi. 

r'- Tffi^/MM-ff €Tij ^. VI. Tuthmosis, annis ix. 

^. 'A/Aera4»i( j; cnj W. vn. Amenophis, annis xxxi. Hie 

ct^o< Mc/Ay«y cW yop^fu- est, qui Memnon existimatus fuit, 

M(xa2 ^tyyofiMf^^ >J^q, lapis loquax. 

V. ^fipoc$ cTij Xr'. [^y viu. Orus, annis xxviii.(xxxviii.) 

&'. *Ax«yxe^(n]< cnj ijST. IX. Achencheres, (Anchencherres) 

annis xvi. (xii.) 
i'. "A^^pk «tij XS^*. (x. Achoris vii.) 



* Ui^^^s B. Din. f fUff^for/fi96^vi B. X Amnophis Lat. 

§ See Syncellus' list infra where thia and the three following are given as 
* dynasty of Ethiopian kings from the river Indus. 
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SCAL. 



iP^» Xtfif^l^ €T1} Ip. 

ty\ 'Axtffii 6T1J tp. 

t^. 'ApfMtnii* QAfiJp<ryif) 



Jnj ^, 



12. Chebres 12 years. 

13. Acherrhes 12 years. 

14. Armases 5 years. 



<€. 'PafAco-ffijf -)* cTO( a. 15. Harnesses 1 year. 






(*Af*- 16. Amenophath 19 years. 
Altogether 263 years. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



jS'. 'Paif/aK)}( CT1} fa'. 

y. ' A/AjMC»C^1}$ § CT1J K . 



Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1 . Sethos reigned 5 1 years. 

2. Rapsaces 61 years. 

3. Ammenephthes 20 years. 



$'. 'PojAta-a^i II (Pofic- 4. Rameses 60 years. 
^0 rrij f. 



* £^»^f A.— a^/if0^)t B. 

f ^tt/ifttffiii A. B.— -Pa/</<f d"^; Go. t AytuMv^ Qo. 

$ i/A»9t^^S B. II Pa/«i0i|f Go. 



OF THB KINGS OP XOTPT. 



£USEfi. 



SCAL. 



ARMEN. 
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Tw vo^MK TAW *IoiiSa<«y ifff^- 
17'. X£^f enj «'. 

^CT^ywir T0y Mhplw Ajlyvwrw 
fif Tip 'EXX^A &ipnaf€7Tatf 
n^arira^ tc toS *A^v( jSa- 
7iXcv» *Ap7C<W. 

ic'. A^<fAC0^(y§ xo) Ai- 
r»T«<, rnj fij'. 

(f. Mtfvtfu^ II en} f«. 

*OfMS CT1} T/M1}'. 



(xi. Chencherres ann. xvui.) Hu- 
jus state Moyses Judaeorum ex 
Aegypto egressua Dux fult.* 

X. (xii.) Acherres, annis viii. 

XI. (xiii). Cherrea, annis xv. 

XII. (xiv). Armais, qui et Davonus 
[lege Danaus], annis v : quibus annis 
exactis, Aegypto pulsus, fugitivus ten- 
dit ad fratrem suum Aegyptum ; [lege, 
fugitivus tendit a fratre suo Aegypto] 
adiens Helladam, Argo capta, regnat 
in Argivos. 

XIII. Ramesses, (xv. Remesses 
Lxviii.) qui et Aegyptus, annis lxviii. 

XIV. Amenophis, (xvi. Meno- 
phes) annis xl. 

Summa, anni cccxlviii. 



THB NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



a'. 2cd^«{ en} ye'* 



Decimanona dynastia. Diopolita- 
rum regum v. 

I. Sethosi annis lv. 
u. Rampses, annis lxvi. 
III. Amenephthis, annis viii. 



* In the Annenian this ponignph immediately followi Achencheres the 
^ ; Acfaorii and Chencherres being altogether omitted. 

t Ancheres Lat. % kffi\t Oo. 

I ifiMffa^t B.—^PafHffciii Dind. || Uif»wfts Go.—* A fiiim^t Din. 

% Fa/t^f Din. B. *• 'A/^nt^U Din. 



ISO 



MAHXTHO 8 DYNASTIES 



AFRIC. 8CAL. 

^pa^ * &^Pf i<p* oS TO "iXioy 

*Ev2 TOV OVTti/ dcVTC^U TO- 



5. Ammenemnes 5 years. 

6« Thuoris, who is called by 
Honier Polybtu, the husband of Al« 
candra, under whose reign Ilion was 
taken« 7 years. 

Altogether 209 years. 

In this second book of Mtnedio 
are contained 96 kings apd tlftl 
years. — SytuceL Chron, 59 to 75.— 
Eweh, Chroiu 15 to 17. 



* ^, "AXxavSpof Avi^f If* ftc. is thus given by Beyeral editwi. 
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S'. 'Afificyfff(Cf«iff* ctijk/. iv. Ammenemes, annis xxvi. 

c'. MSm^k, i wokf 'Ofujpy y. Thuoris, qui ab Homero Poly- 

mahi^o^ IloXi/iSevf f (r • /•) bus vocatur, vir immanis roboris [lege, 

"AjmvS^ i^ if Ji ¥^ yit, «iy« mMiCM AltandiM,] cujus 

'IXmt ^oXtfy €T)| ^. tempore Ilium captum fuit, annis vii. 

'OfiM fTi) p^S'. Summa, anni cxciy. 

*E*2 TO (rcXof) ^vr^ /S'. Insimul ex secundo Manethi tomo, 

tiftM Movcdftf pa^tXiw H^, xcii. r^^m, anni mmcxxi. 
€T, ,ajn«£. [lege ,i9^] 



• 'k^^iUfim Din. B. t l^^^vjlis Mil. 



THE THIRD BOOK OP MANETHO. 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. 8CAL. 

EIKOSTH lwaffr€ta jSoo-i- 
Xi«w AMtfveXfTffy ijS*, of ^jSa- 



Of 12 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
135 years. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 



rc/a fioto'tkiw TavirSv ^.* 
6T1J x$^. 

0'/3'.) 



Of seyen Tanite kings. 

1. Smendes reigned 26 years. 

2. Psusenes 46 years. 

3. Nephelcheres 4 years. 

4. Amenophthis 9 years* 

5. Osochor 6 years. 



$^. ^lyaxSf ^ cTi} d^'. 6. Psinaches 9 years. 



• »r. Go. 

J "fwffinit A. 
11 'O0^^ A. Go. 



f 4 ^fMW^fi Go. 



t 2>i«3is Go. 
f A ^t a m ^t Go. 
^^ ni»a)^r Go. 



THE THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY .• 



SUSEB. 8CAL. 

EIKOZTH ^wa/m(a /Wi- 



ABMBK. 

Vicesima dynastia Diopolitarum 
XII. regum, qui regnavenint aunit 

CLXXII. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY.f 

UpAni no} Wxoo-r^ ^waa~ Vicesiina priina dynastia Tanita- 
Ttia Parikitn Ta»nSp imrd. mm regum VII. 
a\ IfUiit^f (Z^'>^) rnf I. Smendis, aimis xzvi. 

p. ^tvo-rmic, fni fia, II. PsuBennus, annis xli. 



7. Vt^fifxifin^f (N«^p- 
c'. •(V.x^p, II fc, r'. 



III. Nephercheres, annis iv. 

IV. Amenophthis, annis ix. 

V. Osochor, annis vi. 

VI. Psinnaclies, annis ix. 



* The rett of tbc TariatioDa of Hienmymoui are given page l4l. 

f Scaliger omita this dynasty and placet iti kings under the 20th dynasty. 
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f. >I^ou«r^^* (Zewr^wij?) 7. Psusennes 14 years. 
'OfA^ ini pX\ Altogether 130 years. 



THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 

Eixoo^ U^tpa hwetoTtia Of nine Bubastite kings. 

a. 2€<rvyx^X ^^ W« ^'^ Sesooqbis ^1 years. 

0. 'Otrof^w^ {Odtrif^atp) 2. Osorthon 15 years. 

y. I\ ^. *'axxm «pl^ ''n; a, 4, 5. Throe otkaM reigned ti 

Mt». y«ars. 

r'. Tax^Xtf^KlKToxeX?^ 6. Taoelothis 13 yeaira. 

^. V- ^. "AXXoi Tp€7( CT1J 7, 8, 9. Three others 42 years. 

'OfAM rn} pk'. (pxr'O Altogether reigned 120 years. 



THB TWBMTT-THIRD DYNASTY. 



T^ x4} f/sMcrri duMi^- Of four Tanike kii 

Tffia TwiTftfy jSoo'iX^Aw 8'. 

«^. n<T«v^Ti|( (Il€T«v- 1. Petoubatesreign«d40y«ar8;in 

pdm^ CT1} /bi', ^^* o3 oXt)/bi- his time the Olympiads beguau 

jS'. 'Oo^px^ ('O^^pxivi') 2- Osorcho ft ycAfs, whmn the 

«Ti} i}S %t 'HpmOJa Aly6imoi Egyptians call Hercules. 

xaXov^i. 



• iwffinnt Go. f Ki\ Din.-^'. Go.m. 

I oiffor/^iS B. — 2t0'tf)Q^M0'iS Din. 

§ *Offvfi&» A.~*O0w^ Go. 11 TumOJ^is Ooi 



Of ms X»OS Of SOYFT. ISJf 

ErSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. 

?. ^evtremify cri W, vu. Psosennes, aiinia xxzv. 

'OfMv CT1} pX'. Suimna, anni czxz. 



THE TWBNTY-8B0OND DYNASTY. 

EIkmt^ Mrepa hwarrtla Vicesima 8«ciinda dynasda trium 

BwpaarirSv ^atoikim rputv, regum Bubastitarum. 
a . SuT^yxf^H * cTiy xa . I. Sesonchusis, aonis xxi. 

P^. *Ocrmfl^p ('Otf^pl^wf ) ii. O8ortho«> aniiis xv. 



y. TaxfXXtfJ^K t <rn| <y'. in. Tacellothis, annis xiii. 



'Ojuoi? cTi} f«^. Summa, anni xliy. 



THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 

Etxoffrlj rphyi Ixnarttia Viceshna tertia dynastia Tanitarum 

la»nw paaiXiw rptSv, Ilium regum. 

a\ UtrwPdmiii^TiM. I. Petubastis, annis xxv. 

K) 

fS'. Med* dy 'Orvf^idv n. FoBt quem Osorthon, annis 

('Ofrif^Mf) (Tfi d*. ^ "H^ IX. quem Herculem appellarunt 

xXea AhfCmrm hff£Kgva»» Aegyptii. 



• 9tviYi(?*9ti Din. — nffiSiY^wcif B. f Din. B. 

X TcatiKiJ^n Din. B. $ n»T«i$imi Din. 
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AFBIC. SCAL. 

7'. ^afjLiMvt irii i\ S. Psammus 10 years. 

8'. Z^/nj W.* 4. Zeet 31 yean. 

'O^ CT1} 9^» Altogether 28 years. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 

veurrita, 

B^XXA^piff (B^cxf»pi$)2at- Bochchoris the Saite reigned 6 
Tijf tTfj ^f ^* oE ^pyW ^^ years, in whose reign a sheep spoke. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 

m 

U^fAmni Koi cixooT^ Swoo" Of three Ethiop kings. 

a', SajSt^y, X U cXyi^kAr 1 . Sahacon, who having taken Bodi- 
. X«rey B^xx<^P<y § ^'^^ cxauo'c choris captive, humt him alive, and 
XfimcLt w£i iPaa'(keva'€v cti} reigned 8 years. 



}'. 



p. 2cj9iXM(|| (Sci^x^O ^< Sehichus, his son, reigned 14 
vll^ iryi tlf. years, 

y. Tc^Ko? tnj 11/ (ij'.) 3. Tarcus 1 8 years. 

'OfMv rn} fcT . Altogether 40 years* 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 
"'ExTi} na) cIko^ Svmo-- Of nine Saite kings. 

i4a. 



* JiV, B. t Btyx^ffcttr^s B. | lafiB^Mmp Go* 

f /9tfyx»f <» B. ' II B.— 2«^x*< G^'- T AreuMSv Go. 
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7'. "itotfuu^ c-ni 1'. III. Psammus, annis x. 

'Opv CT1) /«{'. Summa, anni xliv. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 
EfiMffT^ rtrdpmi ^wwr- Vicesima quarta dynastia. 

Bixpifti* (B^KXfl»piO 2^* Bocchoris Saites, annis xliv. Sub 
rm cni ft^, 1^* o3 ^yMir quo agnus locutus est. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 

1Sk»9T^ 94fM,mr^ Iwaar^ia Vicesima quinta dynastia regum 

hH^vimm PaaiJjw rpiSp. Aethiopum trium. 

«. lafiPdHtnfy^U B^x»" '• Sabbacon, qui captivum duxit 

^ aixi»^3<tarw IXb^v Xmiv^^ Boccborem, et viv um combussit ; reg- 

yirra^ %ati ipaaikevvwjt eni navitque annis XII. 

P* 2ct^qx»«t ^^ «^ »/^« H- Sebicbos ejus filius, annis xw. 

7 • Ta^xi^ Jttj x'. m, Taracus, annis xx. 

*OfuSi € Tij ^, Summay anni xliv. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 



'Ekttj xa^ cAcMT^ divoa- Vicesima sexta dynastia regum 
TfMt SatrMr pao'iTJiw ^, Saitarum ix. 



• "to-f'5 IMn- t 2«^^»»» Din. 

} 2fi8«x^ Din. B. 
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el. Irttfuvdriif in^ ^. 1. Stephinates reigned 7 years. 

p. N€X€i/w5 • enj r • 2. Nechepsos 6 years. 

y\ fi€xauj f erij ij'. 3. Nechao 8 years. 

}f. ^af*f*^Tixo( j; (>FafA- 4. Psammeticus 54 years. 

e'. Ne%a» Sci^epo^ crij f '. 5. Nechao the second 6 years. He 

t2ke( cIXc T^y 'Icfovo-oX^fA xo^ took Jerusalem^ and carried Joadiaz, 

'IaK^xa^§ thfia/TOJa alx/^A- the king, Captive to Egypt. 

^^ '^difAtAnj^ti hipoq €1^ 6. Psammuthis 6 years. 

^. OCSo^KCTi} id^y 90^irpo- 7. Vaphris 19 years, to whom the 

v^Hjyw dlXoi^c l%\^ *Ar(rv remainder of tlie Jews fled when 

piW 'Ir^u0-aXt]fA o< rSy *!•!;•> Jenualem was taken l»j the Aiij- 

)dii«y d«i^X«nrDi. rians. 

V* ''A/mm'k €ti} /m^". 8. Amosis 44 years. 

d^. >Fa|Uf*excpm}(** fA^yo^ 9. Psammecherites 6 months. 

'OfMSrnjp/. xal/M^yoKr • Altogether 150 years and six 

months. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 
'EjSSofU) xo^ e)xoaT^ Swoo*- Of eight Persian kings. 

• A. B.— Nt^«4^ Go. t MexcA B. 

X ^ofjLfAfnxof Go. A.— '^^A'^'TVX^^ ^' t ^''"X*^ ^* 

II Go. m. f ibr^ B. 

** "Vofifiaxtffnit Go. ff Ba9iW« Ge. 
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d, 'Afffufif (*A^fufV) 1. Ammefes Aetfaiopsi^nia xviii. 

ff» 2re^ai>^K * cnj ^* n. Stephiaadui, anii^ tii. 

7'. Ncxflf'O'f CT1} ^. III. Nechepsus, annis vi. 

y. Ncxov It)} y. IV. Nechao, aaaoB ti. 

c'. "irafifurtxU t cti) fic'. T. Psammetichus, annis xliv. 

^. Nc;^ Mrepo^ en) r** VI. Nechao secundus, annis vi. 

a^TAs c&« TV't^^MjtfttX^^y luJ Hiie eepit HiemsiAeiny et Joackaz 

'Imkx^^ Tdy PaatKia eux' regem in Aegyptum duxit cuprum. 

^. ^ofAfioi^fc ^^» I VII. Psammuthes aker ({01 et Psam- 

»u ^e^Afjtersxk f ^Ti) 1^'. inetichus, annis xvii. 

V' O&i^^ ((Mft^f) ^ ym. Vaphres, anms xzv. ad quein 

«'. ^ wptrt^vyvf «iX0«lb^ oonfugerunt ab^ Assyriis- Jildseorum 

iM *Atrwpic» T^f ^Ufwaa- reliqui- ex Jerusalem. 

^. *Af4«0'ic en] fAjS". IX. Amosis, annis xlii. 



'OfuSf trri fir/' Summa, anni clxyii. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

Emmt^ kflUfMi hwarrttai Vicesima septima dynastia Persa- 
ric^tw pa/rOJw if. rum regum viii. 



* 2T»fta^iif Go.— Sraf »^s Din. B. f Sfa/itfiiiTtM^t Din. B. 

I 'Iitf^a? Din. 
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a. KafAfi^q €Tij c' Tif( 1. Cambyses reigned over Persia, 
iwrw Paa-iJ^ia^ Ilc^y i- hjs own kingdom, 5 years, and over 
/Sotf'/Xcvo'cy A/yi^ov eri} c'. Egypt 6 years. 

p". Aoperof 'ToT^^ov enj 2. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
Xr'. 36 years. 

y. Ut^qit^aqenirut» 3. Xerxes the Great 21 years. 

^. *Aprdpcafo^ ('AfraP^- 4. Artabanus 7 months. 

€'. 'Afraiiph^ iTHfAof. 5. Artaxerxes 41 years. 

r . H^fi|( fi^yflK di^* 6. Xerxes 2 months. 

^. SoT^ioy^ /M^yo^ ^. 7. Sogdianus 7 months. 

i)\ Ao^rof Bi^ov cT)} il^'. 8. Darius the son of Xerxes, 19 

years. 
'OfAAvtrifi fyih'f luffoq^. Altogether 124 years and four 

months. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 



'Af*fSpr€9q* {'Af*upraToi) Amyrteus, the Saite, 6 years. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 



'Eyar^ noH cIkojti^ Swoo^ Of four Mendesian kings. 
Tc/a. Mo^0'/(Hy fiao'ikiMif'f 
8'. 



* A/i^^ictfi Go. f Mt»^ 0*101 fiartkalg Din. 
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fftXcvcrcy Ajrydvrw ctjj y , 
y. Agtpt&^f %-ni X^\ 



AHHEN. 

I. Cambyses anno regni sui xv. 
[lege v.] regnavit in Aegyptios annis 
in. 

II. Magi, mensibuB tu. 
III. Darius, annis xxxyi. 



y. Scp&K Aa^i«v, cTq lY. Xerxes Darii [filiiu] annis xxi. 



1 

xa. 



e'. *Afraii^^ [e Max^ 
'0/Mv cny /nc'. f(^( 8^. 



y. Artaxerxes, annis zl. 

Yi. Xerxes secundus, mensibus ii. 

YU. Sogdianus, mensibus vii. 
Yin. Darius Xerxis [filius] annis 

XIX. 

Summa, anni cxx, et menses iv. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

EfKOffT^ cy^ dwooTc/a. Vicesima octaYa dynastia. 

'AfWfTcuoq* Zfl^TiK irvi, Amyrtseus Saites, annis yi. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 

E/koo-i^ iw^ duyoffTcia Vicesima nona dynastia regum iy, 
Ma^toi PwTi^M^ h\ Mendesiorum. 



* A^fT^DOf OO. 



l$ft 
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AFRIC. 



SCAL. 



ff. "kyys^iq J nj 17'. 



1. Nepherites reigned 6 yean. 

2. Achoris 13 years, 
d. Psammuthis 1 year* 
4. Nephorites 4e montba- 



'OfMb cnj x'l fA^yoK $'• 



Altogether 20 years and four 
months. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 
Tpiaxeo-r^ Iweurt^ta 2c- Of three Sebennyte kings. 

a. NcKTwo^f ffTi| If '• 1. Nectanebes 18 years, 

p. T4ui fT| j9t. 2. Teos 2 years. 

y. NcKTaycjS^ § rnj n^', 3. Nectanebes 1 8 years. 



'O/MMi cnj Xij'. 



Altogether 38 years. 



THE THIRTY-FinST DYNASTY, 



vaartta Tltpo'Sv Poi^OJu¥ 
rptSw, 

Tijf iavTW jSoM-iXe/flK TltpaSy 



Of three Persian kings. 



1. Ochus ruled Persia twenty 
years, and Egypt 2 years. 



* Ntptft/nif Go. 

\ }i»^p6Ttf A. — Ni^o^tfTi)( Go. 
§ }i%kmi$nt Go. 
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. I. Nephentes, annit vi. 

u. Achoris, annis nn. 
iu. Psammuthes, emio i. 
IV. Mvthes, anno i. 
V. Nepherites, mensibus iv. 
Summa, anni xxi, et menses iv. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 



a/. NcxTaWj9i}(, (Ncxra- 
y\ N€xraycj3i}(, (Ncirra- 



Tricesima dynastia regum trium 
Sebennitarum. 

I. Nectanebes, annis x. 

II. Teos, annis ii. 

III. Nectanebus, annis viii. 

Summa, anni xx. 



THE THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 



T^MocM-r^ v^d^ duwBOTc/a Trigesima prima dynastia Persa- 
Uspawf [fiacikiw rptS»,'\ rum. 



rf mi T^< &UTW Jiip^Sv /Sa- 



I. Ochus, qui vicesimo regni sui 
Persarum anno, obdnuit Aegyptum 
annis ri. 



* Anptffnii Go. 
f Din. 



t A. J Din. 

II »if*s ^w A. — itf^^^x!'^ B. 
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p, 'Apo^f ("A^f'^Oxov) 2. Arses reigned 3 years. 

y, Aapcrof rn} }f» 3. Darius 4 years. 

'OfMv ini Y T^fAttv fof. And the whole number of the years 

in the third book 1050 years. — 5yfic. 

Chron. 73 to 78. 
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^. Med* oy*Ap<r^(|| "Qyfi II. Post quein Arses Ochi [Blius] 

rn} }f, annis iv. 

7'. Med* %0 Aapc7(K en} l{. III. Post quem Darius, annis vi. 

*0y 'AXcfa>d^( MaxcBwy Quem Alexander Macedo occidit. 

Tovra tov t^vtw to/m«i/ Omnia haec ex tertio Manethi 

MoN^tf. tomo. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT : 



FROM JOSEPH US. 



SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY.* 

a. Zd^TKCTi} 1^. 1. Salatis 19 years. 

p. Bi}«y €Ti) ^. 2. Beon 44 years. 

y, *k'Kayykq cnj Xr » ^ 3. Apachnas 36 years and 7 

/bi^a< ^'. months. 

d*. ''Ata^k cti) fa . 4. Apophis 61 years, 

c'. 'loy/of iTn /, Kai 5. Jamas 50 years and 1 month. 



fc^ya Ok, 



r'. "Ao-o-if rn} (jt^^ xai 6, Assis 49 years and 2 months. 

EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

a. TtdfMM'tq (Tij xf\ Ka2 1. Tethmosis S5 years and 4 

ft^yo^ ^. months. 

Z?'. XiPpw erni ly', 2, Chehron 13 years. 

y, ^kfuvwpi^ cnj x', xai 3. Amenophis 20 years and 7 

/A^Mif ^. months. 

S*. 'A/Mo-o^f Iny xa', xol 4. Amesses 21 years and 9 months. 

fA1}MK ^. 

e'. M^^( cTiy ijS*, Ka2 5. Mephres 12 years and 9 

jKiJiraf ^* months. 



* The variottf leadiogi to thii catalogue are giren infra. See ManeCfao oo 
the Shepherd Kings. 
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asi vat ^ajpiet^ i. 






i'. 'Aice)9^f rn| ijS'y xa2 






fupa d, 

rnj f rt Mu fajpuf fit. 

1^. *A^Am^ ir^ id', M«c2 

'An Sc TnfjTMf fwrojl rory 



6. Mephramuthosis 25 years and 
10 montl^. 

7. Thmosis 9 years and 8 months. 

8. Amenopbis 30 years and 10 
months. 

9. Orus 36 years and 5 months. 

10. Acenchres 12 years and 1 
month. 

1 1 . Rathotis 9 years. 

12. Aoeneheres 12 years and 5 
months. 

13. Acenoheres 11. 12 years and 
3 months. 

14. Armais 4 years and 1 month. 

1 5 . Ramesses 1 year and 4 months. 

16. Armesses the son of Miam- 
mus 66 years and 2 months. 

17. Amenophis 19 years and 6 
months. 

18. Sethosis and Ramesses. 

Jos. c<mtr. Ap. I. 15. 
Tethmosis was king when the shep- 
herds went out of Egypt. From these 
(the shepherd) kings there intervenes 
a period of 393f years to the two hro- 



* Qy. %\dwi t xot2 VotfjJffffiif, who Is Ramesses. 

t The sum of the 17 kings of the 18th dynasty amounts only to 333 
ysart. Tke readiiig 393 is however confinned by the extracts in the following 
page. I am indebted to Mr. CuUimore for the observation that the deficiency 
of 60 jrears occurs in the 7th and 11th reigns which ought to have been each 39 
years. This correction, which may be found in some of the other lists, makes 
the Canon completely harmonize with the Hieroglyphic dates. 

T 
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JOSEPHUS ON THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



xaVEpf/ieUwfSv rw fJbev^Si^ew 

Xcvo^ey en; yd'. Koi /xrr* ^v- 
T^ ntpecpiirfpoi rSw viSy 
ad rov Pd(/bit^( f {-'. 

In the 1 6th chapter Josephus has the following — 



thers Sethos and Hermaeus of whom 
he says Sethos was called Aeg3rptu8, 
and Hermseus Danaus. Sethos after 
he had expelled Hermsus reigned 59 
years. After him his eldest son Ramp- 
ses reigned 66 years. — Jos. coiUr, 
Ap. I. 26. 



A)}Xey Se irrw i% rSw ^prr 
fji€vot¥ irSy TQV xpivQv avAXo- 

veifA^yc^, flfAmpot 8e vpiyowi, 
rptai KOI hfGnpnArra xai rpta" 
noaUi^ vpia-Beif Srco-iyy i% ri}; 
Aly^vTW ^vaXXay^ff, T^y 

Aoyo^y €<( A/)yo( ib^iKurBat* 

And in the 2d chapter of the second book : — 



It is manifest from a computation 
of the above-mentioned years, that 
the Shepherds (our ancestors) were 
driven out from Egypt, and left that 
country three hundred and ninety- 
three years previous to the departure 
of Danaus to Argos. 



MaviBuq iJUfw ykp xarclt T^ny 
TeBfA^fft^ /^oo-iXe/oy ^aXXa- 
yifyai tfn^a-iy i£ Aly^irrw rot^ 
lovSo/ovf, irpl irSy Tpiaw- 
fftcgy lytrrpttAyrarpwy t^; r/( 
"Apyc^ AoyoEM; ^»vyig(. Avo-/- 
fca%o^ dc xar^ Box%«piy t^ 
fiaa't)Jaf tovtcoti vpo irSy 
X<X/«y ^vTaxoc/wy. M^X«y 
^ xa« aXXoi riyc^ &( aurot^ 
c^(cy. *0 $€ yt vAyrw virri 
raTO{ 'Av/a;y upla-aTO T^y e Jo- 
Boy inptPSq nuanit, t^ ipUfAify 
'OkufAvi^Sia, Kou raihvi^ *to? 
rryoi vpSrw, iv f ^c-* Kct^- 
XT^»a ♦o/yixc^ cxrio-oy. 



Manetho says that the Jews (i. e. 
the Shepherds) left Egypt in the 
reign of Tethmosis three hundred 
and ninety-three years before the 
flight of Danaus to Argos. Lysi- 
machus that it was in the reign of 
Bocchoris, i. e. one thousand seven 
hundred years before. Molo and 
some others place it as seems good 
to them. But Apion the most cor- 
rect (ironically) of all, fixes it de- 
cidedly at the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad in which he says the Phoe- 
nicians founded Carthage. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



AirrnxoT t;« t^^xoi Mc- 

a,' MtffTpatfA. * xa} Mij- 

S • 'O S^pavK § xy'. 

^. AfJLtAiMi^ rri} xd^. 

*a'. 'Axeo'c^pijf €T»j ry'. 
*^« *A7%op€b€^ cribs'. 
ty, *Apfuva^^** cnj 8*. 
i3'. Xafxtlt^ €Tij ijS*. -j"!- 



Canok of the kings of Egypt for- 
merly called Mestrsea. 

1. Mestraim who is Menes: he 
reigned 35 years. 

2. Curodes 63 years. 

3. Aristarchus 34 years. 

4. Spanius 36 years. 

5. 6. Anonymous 72 years. 

7. Serapis 23 years. 

8. Sesonchosis 49 years. 

9. Amenemes 29 years. 

10. Amasis 2 years. 

11. Acesephthres 13 years. 

12. Anchoreus 9 years. 

13. Armiyses 4 years. 

14. Chamois 12 years. 

15. Miamous 14 years. 

16. Amesesis 65 years. 



* U^cr^fi Sc. t M/yiff Go. Sc. 

I Kou^e^f Go. — fM^i Sc. § Afft^wii B. 

II Aftwffn Go. m. Sc. ^ A^^^flds Ga — ^A^w^i&j Sc. 
♦• A/tito^f Sc. ft xr . Sc. 

n A/iafflaiii am $i|' is subfdtuted by Go. Sc. and A. for the 15th, while the 

16th it left Tacant, 14 yean being aarigned for the period of the reign. 
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SYNCELLUS CANON 



•5'. OCfftJ^ • tTfl Jr*. 

1^. 'Pa/<co'O'0fAcy^( "I" erjj 



«€'. 






17. Uses 50 years. 

18. Rhameses 29 years. 

19. Rhamessomenes 15 years. 

20. Usimares dl years. 

21. Rhainesseseos 2d years. 



X7 



xjS'. 'Pa^0-(rafi^|| cri} 22. Rhamessameno 19 years. 



xy*. 'Paf*€a-ffii^ 'lovfioff- 

OTf CTTJ A*X. 

xJ'. *Pafi€0ffi9 OW^pcw** 
rnj xy. 

xe. K^yx«p««ff rnyc'.JJ 

xc' poffiXeia'arFOi Kcy^dpcu^ 

kijkKav vapa rf Maye^jfy itvl 
Tou v/NVTOV PacrtXieo^ xo) ol- 
XiOTOV MtffTpoifA §§ T?^ Al- 

Paa'tkita¥ xc'. 

x$-'. SfX/njc cT)} id" • «^»- 

x^. 'A-toxhS? CTTJ Xj-*. 
xdr . A^M0i( CTi} fa . 
X'. Sed'fttf mj >'. 



23. Rhamesse Jubasse 39 years. 

4 24. Rhamesse the son of Vaphris 
29 years. 

25. Concharis 5 years. 

In the 5th year of Concharis, the 
25th king of Egypt of the 16th dy- 
nasty, which is called by Manetho 
the Cynic Cycle, was completed in 
25 reigns a period of 700 years from 
Mestraim the first native king of 
Egypt. 



26. Silites 19 years, the first of the 
6 kings of the 1 7th dynasty accord- 
ing to Manetho. 

27. Baeon 44 years. 

28. Apachnas 36 years. 

29. Aphophis 61 years. 

30. Sethos 50 years. 






• OCrn Go. Sc 

X oSfftfiA^ii B.'^'^ufftfAApin Go. 
II Vafifuo9tLfiv9&s Sc^^PufAaafftfUim Go. 

^ ^9ifAfuo9^t oi//9flrffq B.—- Pa/iiff^ ToC Baqri) Go. 

*• Pmft»ffffrt€6aff9t Sc. f f niyX'f^f *• — ^^YX!H^ ^ 

XI s'. Go. m. , K If trr^^ Ga 



OW THE KIH«S or BOTPT. 
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31. Certos 29 years according to 
Josephus, but aooofdiog to Manedio 
44. 

32. Aseth 20 years. 

He added die 5 intercalary days to 
tke year : and under fami tke Egyp- 
tian year which had previously been 
leckoBed 360 days only was increased 
to 365. Under him also the calf was 
deified and called Apis. 



FROM 8TNCELLUS AND EUSBBIUS. 



STKCEL. EUSEB. 

Af\ 'A^«0^( tni ia\ 

. *Afccyff% to!. 



ABMEK.;^ HIEIfaON. 

I. Amosis ann. xxv. 

Amosis xxv. 

II. Chebron ann. xm. 

Chebron xm. 

III. Amenophes xxi. 

Amenophis xxi. 

IV. Memphres xii. 

Mephres xii. 



* KiFfref Go. t kcari^ B. 

X In thfi Annenian Canon of Eusebiiu, a Theban dynasty, which he calls 
the 16th, is placed at the fint, to which ia assigned a period of 190 yean. This 
is IbDowed by the 17th dynasty of the Shepherds which lasts 103 yean. No 
names are g^Ten in either. The fint part of Hieronymus' old Latin version of 
Eniebiiis is lost The lists therefinre both of the Armenian Canon and of Hlero- 
nynois' venion eemmenoe with this the 1 Stfa dynasty of Diospolites. The names 
of the 32 kings given above, are merely those of Syncellos in the Qreek 
oppotfte. 

^ x^ Go. II kid^M Go. Sc—a/At/i^t B. 
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STKCELLLUS' AND EUSEBICS' 



SYNCEL. EU. SC. ARMEN. HIKKOK. 

X^'. 'iAia-<l>payfM^va'ii en} t^, V. MigphamiUthosiS XLVI. 

lAur<pfarffM^Bwriq i^ • Misphragmuthosis xzri. 

X^'. Tod^fMWK CT1} Xd'. Ti. Tuthmosis ix. 

ToiiB fMffi^ x9'. Tuthmosis ix« 

/a'. *A/Acyw^»( cTi} Xd". VII. Amenophthis zxzi. 

*Af*€MMp9ti Xd . Amenophis xxxi. 

03to< 4 *A/«cy«^<c* ^0Yt» Hie ille Amenophthis est, qui 

^ M/fiy«y cTyai yofu^/Acyoc xa2 Memnon ipse creditus fuit, lapis lo- 

ip^eyyo/A£)fOi X/&o<. quax. 

Ttrrry jrxi^ay. 

/*^. *Ax€ifX€f1J^ XM. 

A^i;/)i( xdr . 
f*B'. Xe»%e^/<xr. 

xa/ X'. 



fA^. ^ApiAcuof i not Aa- 

KpfJuoA^ ^, 
1^'. 'PafAtca^i i xa} Af- 



viii. Orus xxxYii. 

Orus xzxYiu. 
IX. Achencheres xii. 

Achencherres xii. 
X. Athoris ix. 

Achoris vn. 
XI. Chencheres xvi. 

Chencherres xyni. 
xii. Acheresviii. 

Acherres vin. 
XIII. Cheres xv. Cherres xv. 

xiY. Armais qui et Danaus v. 



ArmaisT. 



XV. Aegyptus Lxvin. 



Remesses lxtiil 
XVI. Menophis MenophesxL. 



t Ax»p^f Go.' The four above are given in both the Greek catalognet «• 
Ethiopians. J Ai'ytJimes Go. 



CANONS OF THE KIN09 OF EGYPT. 



US 



ST9CBL. 



EU. SC» 



fof. *AfUMMptf* (Til y. 



1^. Nc%ci)^< 1^. 
^P ^. 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

XIX DTNASTIA. 

I. Sethosis Sethos ly. 

II. Rampses Ramses lxyi. 

III. Amenopbis XL. 

Amenophtes xl. 

IV. Amenemes xxv. 

Aimnenemes xxvi. 
V. Thuoris vii. 

Thuoris vii. 
Thuoris Aegyptiorum rex ab Ho- 
mero Polybus vocatur maritus Al- 
candrae. De eo meminit in Odyssea. 

XX DTNASTIA-j* ANNIS CLXXVIII. 

50. Necbepsos 19 years. 

51. Psammutbis 13. 



52. 



<c' 



Oxup^i iff* 



53. Certus 16. 



54. Rbampsis 45. 



55, Amenses wbo is Ammenemes 



26. 



56. Ocbyras 14. 



XXI DYNASTIA TANITARUM. 

I. Amendis xxvi. 

Semendis xxvi. 



* ifin^yte A.'—Afi»90^)i Go. 

f Neither of the Latin ▼enioni give the names of the 20th dynatty. The 
names substituted above are merely translations of the Greek of Syncellus 
opposite. 

I Kijfrwc Din. § A/««»//<i}( Go. — itfutifins A> \\ AfuViis Go. A. 
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STNCILLUS* ANB BUSBBIVfi* 



STKeXB. £U. sc. 

yd*. •'Aar»&i« i not ♦owra- 
yd( rn; xi/. 'B^' eZf (TtKrfJM 
narit trpf Mtyvrtw iyitmm, 

A^«d'i( h xoi ifoiSffvpoq Kill' 
f . Kcyxeyi}^ ^^.' 

fa . O0€W€^« § CTIJ /*^. 

{j3'« 2ov0-aitc}fA|| cTi} )Jf» 

Sovo-axc^/A hl^vctq xai Al- 

die«£K xa] TpvyXoSi^of vap- 

Sou0'axc«/A X$ . 
f/. -^^oi^cMc xe'. 

f f '. Sofnjf le'. 



ARMBN. 



HIBRON. 






II. Pseusenes xli. 

Pseusennes xli. 

III. Ammenophis ix. 

Amenophthis ix. 

IV. Nephercheres iv. 

Nepherchenes iv. 



▼. Osochor VI. 



VI. Psinacbes ix. 



Osochor VI. 



Spinaches ix. 



* $ ^aCvfiit A. B. 
X a\xa»S^s A. B. 
II Jwff^mxtifi Go. 



f n«X^/3ous Vulg. 

§ mJ/»n^<f B. 

f A/u/ify^HC Go. 



CANONS OF THE KINGS OF £OYPT. 
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STKCSL. 



EU. SC. 



•a'. YjrfXfl-fi^ xo*. 

Oalf^ta¥ ic'. 
TaxcX£^if iTf 

oc*. 2a/3<(x«y A/^/eif/ II CT1} 

02rro( T6V Boxx^piy au;Qt4aX«- 

or*. Xf^iJXftw *i3'. 

2fjS^x»y </9'« 
«^. Ta^xijf x'. 



ARlfEN. HIEEON'. 

Yii. Psusennes xxxv. 

Psusennes xxxv. 

XXII DTNA8TIA BUB AST A RUM. 

I. Sesonchusis xxi. 

Sesoncbosis xxi* 
u. Osorthon xv. 

OsorthoD XV. 
lu. Tachelotis xui. 

Tacellothis xiii. 

XXIII DTNASTIA TANITARUM. 

I. Petubastis xxv. 

Petubastes xxv. 

II. Osorthon ix. 

Osorthon ix. 

III. Psammus x. 

Psammus x. 

XXIV DTNASTIA. 

I. Bocchoris xliv. 

Boccboris Saites xlvi. 



xxv DTNASTIA AETHIOPUM. 

I. Sabacon Aethiops xii. 



Sabacon xii. 



II. Sebichus xii. 



III. Tarachus xx. 



Sevicbus xii. 



Taracos xx. 



* ToxiX^^ilf Go. — raniKd^y^s A. 

t jk' B. § 0^xx<»snt B. 



t ^ytyiaqts A. — i8^x)^ofijs B. 
II oa/o^ B. 



U 



14.6 



SYNCELLUS' AND EDSBBIUS' 



8YNCBL. 



EU. SC. 



Nc%aa/3 j? . . fif. 
vc'. OifO^pK ^> 

AfAOO'lf »'. 



T/a*y PeuriKela Siapxco'flM'a ^y 
ow Ko^'j^p^Ki M Tov irr' 



ARMEN. BIEBON. 

XXYI DYNASTIA SAITARUM. 

I. Ammeres Aethiops xii. 

Anunerres Aethiops xii. 

II. Stephinatis vii. 

Stephinatis yu. 
III. Nechepsus vi. 

Nechepsos yi. 
lY. Nechao yiii. 

Nechao yui. 
Y. Psammedichus xliy. 

Psammitichus xliy. 
yi. Nechao yi. 

Nechao secondus yi. 
Yii. Psammuthes alter qui et 
Psammetichus xyii. 

Psammitichus alter qui et 
Psammus xii. 
Yiii. Vaphres xxy. 

Vaphres xxx. 
IX. Amosis XLii. 

Amasis xul 
xxYii. Aegyptiorum dynastia Per- 
sae. Ohtinet quippe Aegyptum sexto 
regni sui anno (quinto) Camhyses ; 
efficiuntur autem usque ad Dariom 
Xerxis filium ann. cxxiy. (cxi.) 

The kingdom of Egypt after hav- 
ing continued 2211 years through s 
series of 10 dynasties and 86 kings* 
was subdued by Cambyses in the 
reign of Amosis the 86th king firora 
Mestraim, who is the same as Menes, 



+ HfoLfAfiJrrjfiis Go. — ^ifoafifkhiy^t A. — ^ftlrtr^s B. 

X ^juifAwAfis A.— v^evdi^s B. § "irmftfAirtulc Vulg. — •^fctfttrtJt^t B. 



CANONS OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 
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8TNCEL. BU. SC. 

r€mif dkvo TflS v^Tov a6rS» 
MfOTpaif/i t4; xo) Mi}i^af$* . • 

''EflCIM ^ 4 AT- 

«?» x^ ^uifaartiaf xod* V 
nip^eu htpary^eof dvi c' 

y'. S/jp&y^ c Ti) k'. 
W. 'ApraPeani ft?>«K ^'« 

UvTip^ cTci N»^ot; LipeMt, 
h^\ *AfjLvpTai^ 2aiTi}( 

»Tij r« 

^f. StifKpirfif r • 



ARMEN. 



HIERON. 



of that part of Egypt which is called 

the Mestraean region Egypt 

remained under the dominion of the 
Persians till the time of Darius the 
son of Xerxes. The 27th dynasty 
therefore is that during which the 
Persians held Egypt in subjection 
from the 5 th year of Carobyses. 

87. Cambyses S years.* 

88. The Magi two brothers 7 
months. 

89. Darius the son of Hystaspes 
36 years. 

90. Xerxes 2 Of years. 

91. Artebanus 7 months. 

92. Artaxerxes 40 years. 

93. Xerxes II. 2 months. 

94. Sogdianus 7 months. 

95. Darius Nothus 21 years. 

Egypt revolted from Persia in the 
second year of Darius Nothus. 

XXVIII DYNASTIA. J 

I. Amurtaeus Saites vi. 

Amurtseus Saites vi. 

XXIX DTNASTIA MENDESIORUM. 

II. Ephirites vi. 

I. Nepherites vi. 



* Eu. At. allows only 2 yean to Carobyses, reckoning the 7 months of the 
Msgi as one year. Hieron. gives him four, omitting the Magi in the Canon. 

f 21 Eu. Ar. omits. 

t The Armenian reckons this and the^wo following as the 28th dynasty. 
Hieronymus divides thenL 
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SYNCELLUS' AND EUSEBIUS* CANONS, ftc. 



SYNCEL. £U. SC. 

Ax/upti ly'. 

p /x^ya(* 9. 

Myof CT1} ^. 

pa'. Ncxray^^i}^ V* 



*v. 



pc'. 'Apo^f *'Oxov ^X^ 



ARHEN. HIEROK. 

III. Achoris xii. 

II. Achoris XII. 
IV. Psamniuthes i. 

III. Psammuthis I. 
V. Nepherites menses iv. 

lY. Nepherites menses it. 

XXX DYNASTIA SEBENNITARUH. 

Yi. Nectanehus xviii. 

I. Nectanebis xyiu. 

Yii. Teos II. 

II. Teos II. 
Yiii. Nectanehus xviii. 

III. Nectanehos xYm. 

XXXI DYNASTIA PERSARUM. 

I. Ochus IX. 

Ochus X. 

II. Arses Ochi iii. 



Ap0^( h • 



« / 



p/. Aapcro^r 



III. Darius VI. 



Arses Ochi it. 



Darius Arsami vi. 



t _» 



* Din.~VuIg. Mn»5f<— Sc. in the Canon at the end gives it Mwl&ic irof c 

f ill', 6c. can. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OP EGYPT : 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



MTeOAOrOTZI Jr airSpriwfi 
TO flip tpShn af^at t^( Ai- 
y^9u d^coi/( T€ ica2 fpvaf cti} 

xflu iatraaua^XUnff xa} &cwy 
e0%aTey paatkruo'eu r^y'lo'i- 

ffh enl fiuptaio^ rny Pp^X^ 
fi^i T^( ^xaToo-n}( ma\ iy^^ 

yvrrmf, ipaalkev€ ^ JlroXf- 
xaraa^crrv t^ ^f7^^ ^7%«p/oyf 



Some of them fable that the Gods 
and Heroes first reigned in Egypt 
during a period little less than eighteen 
thousand years ; and that the last of 
the gods who reigned was Horus 
the kon of Isis. They also relate 
that the kingdom was governed by 
men during a series of nearly fifleen 
thousand years to the hundred and 
eightieth Olympiad in which we have 
visited Egypt which was during the 
reign of Ptolemy who bears the title 
of the younger Dionysus. 



Ki^U 



iova^ ficy oi/y ap^ou 



The kings of Egypt were for the 
most part natives of the country, but 
the Ethiopians, Persians and Mace- 
donians acquired the empire for some 
short periods. 

There reigned altogether four 
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DIODORUS SICULUS CANON 



ria-ffapa^ hf utara to ^{ty^, 
^XX^ hi SiaoTi}juaro<, en} 
Tk 'K^rra fifaXJ hniwrra tup 
%i Hot rpid^Moyra. 

KafJtfidcQv Tov paaikidf^ toi< 
SvXoi< xaTajTp€i//af(ei«v ri 
c^(y vIvTC «p^ To^ Ixarov 
xa] rptdKorra rrco'iy o^ Ta7( 
T«y Alywrlwf ifnrtAa^vWf 
a( Ivoiijtf'avTOy ^pciy ov $tw<i- 

TfiM-Zafy xo} Tl^ c/( To2^( ly- 

*Ea^Tovi te Maxt^paq 
afiatf Yjxi ro^( ^vo* MaxcS^- 

KOI ip^OfA'^OPTa. 
, Tot( $C AO<VOlf( XP^POV^ 

ToTi; rtrpaMaict^f yvpcuKOtq ^ 



vcyrc. 



MfTa Tdt{ ^eoL( roipvp 
vpSroPf (JHtO') peto'iKtva'M 'njf 

'£{i7( $e ^f ou Xeyrrai rov 
vpottpftifAipw Pctatkiotq rt^q 
avvyopovq St^ v^ ror^ Teynj- 
xoyra Tot< avapTQtq, cnj «W» 
T«y x«X/Iw xct* Trr^axoor/ftw.* 



Ethiopians, not successively but at 
intervals, the length of whose reigns 
collectively occupied a period of nearly 
thirty-six years. 

The Persians, under the command 
of Cambyses their king, subdued 
the nation by force of arms. They 
occupied the throne during a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, indusive 
of the insurrections, which the Egyp- 
tians, unable to put up with the seve- 
rity of their domination, and their 
impiety towards the gods of the 
country, made from time to time. 

Lastly reigned the Macedonians, 
and their successors, two hundred 
and seventy-six years. 

All the rest of the time was filled 
up with native princes, that is to say, 
four hundred and seventy kings and 
five queens. 



Afler the gods, Menas was the 
first king of the Egyptians. 

Afler him it is said that two of the 
descendants of the before-mentioned 
king reigned, and they were suc- 
ceeded by fifly who altogether reigned 
during a period of more than one 
thousand four hundred years. 

Busiris. 



* TfTTo^xoiiTa m. 



FBOH DIODOKUB SICULU8* 
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Ka2 rSh rt^nu T£h9 hur 

ift^wofuif tana rS ^pAt^f 
^aal KTATdii 'npf ^l /M^y Ai- 
ytmrlt» tuMXBVfUytfif^t^'wtXtf 

p€t'< fXTftfff, vAiir Mifjufuv 

CSi^WWCffTC^Tipr TWV xaT* Al- 

yi/wToy. 

'Ett^ 7f>cau paaiKiMf. 
Itaiuerwy ^aaiv^ ivufta- 
Hcrarof not fuyitrrou; rSv 

nc^m xoi vpdinf, EI( ftev 

rfOm rnkoif ftSw rerpa" 

^ Tor^; T^eif KeeTcxTi}^aTO» 

pUxf* Tf< *l»dfin^. A^rof dc 

fiptioM inii^^^A£V9if lurrco-- 
T^f^^ro «s3a-air t^ 'Ar/iecy. 
ii«uTiv r£(y}n}y «0TafA0»S<^j3i]y 
xoi rly^ *iy8iin|V ciqfX^e ivStfisy 



Then eight of his deBoendant^ of 
whom the last,* who bore the same 
name with the first, founded the city 
which by the Egyptians is called the 
city of the Snn or Diospoliff, but by 
the Greeks Thebes. 

The eighth of the descendants of 
this king, who bore the sirname of 
his father Uehoreus built the city of 
Memphis, the most celebrated of all 
the cities of Egypt. 

Twelve generations of kings. 

Myris, who dug the lake above 
the city of Memphis.. 

Seven generations of kings. 

Sesodsis, whose exploits were the 
most renowned of all tlie kings be- 
fore him. He fitted out a fleet of 
four hundred ships upon the Red 
Sea; and subdued all the islands, 
and all the parts of the continent 
bordering upon the sea as fiur as the 
Indies. And he marched with a 
miglity army by land, and reduced 
all Asia. And he passed over the 
Ganges and conquered all the Indies 
even to the ocean, and all the na- 
tions of the Scythians, and most of 
the islands of the Cyclades. He 
then invaded Europe and overran 
all Thrace: and Thrace he made 



does not here irentioo the name of thla king, bat deicribes the 
magnSficence of Thebct, and the sepulchre of Otymandyaa. Scaliger confounds 
him with Uchorens. Others suppose him to have lieen a second Busiris. 
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OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



eiu< thtJfeufWf xa« t^ rSw 2xt^- 

d* elf r^y EC^fltfDjyy %a\ Ste- 
f i»y aicaa-av rfpf Bfdmpff uta) 
Zpta T^f o^paria^ voii^ff ^ficyef 
^y T§ O^Xf , onjTiof xaTco"- 
TusCaatv h vMju^ T^vei< taw 
ai^ot; xaraxTiTdreKrM'. T^ 
B^ yfifotif avacraif tl^ 1( xai 
rptditmrra ^^ S<cX^yy a xo- 
Xot/ciy A/^t/'mof No/m^^, ^W- 

8c T^/<« ir^( Tor(C TpM&coyra 
PcuTkKtiSva^ i% vpoaip4veaif 
€Qthjin Toy j3/oy. 6iroXiiro»TAv 
o^T^y TftJy ifjLfjtdrtn. 

^ta-ioaa-if fictn-cpo; o toC 
''^po€t^fUyw t/lof. 

noXXei PeuTiKtl^ iwrk rear' 



Toy. 



A/tMio-f<, xarax^Ti^dc^ 
avo 'AxTM-^^yet; At^/oro^. 
*Axrt<raani^ AWun)/, 
Mei^f At7tAmoc, o xoi 

mcct^ad'e tov ivt^fuiCfifMinv 
Aapvfn>9ov, 

'Avapx^ vcyrf 7€ycA;». 

KcTya,* 4 xa* M^flffTcvV 

*Eirrec S<cBc{ayTo T^y ^fcp- 
Ttty cp^y o^f v^o^K Urropia^ 



boundary of his mOitary excursion. 
And be set up pillars in Thrace and 
in many other pbices, commemorating 
his conquests. He also divided Egypt 
into thirty parts, which the Egyptians 
call nomes, and appointed nomarchs 
over each. And after a reign of SS 
years he destroyed himself on account 
of the failure of his eyesight. 



Sesoosis the second ; the son of the 
preceding. 

Many kings succeeded him. 

Amasis, who was conquered by 
Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Mendes an Egyptian, who is the 
same as Marrhus. He constructed 
the building which is called the La- 
byrinth as a tomb for himself. 

An interregnum for 5 generaticms. 

Cetna,* who is Proteus. 

Rhemphis. 

Seven insignificant kings reigned 
of whom no work or deed worthy of 
history is handed down except of oi^ 



* Kims Cetes. Marg. 



FROM DI0D0RD8 8ICDLUS. 
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vponS xoXiod/biCMy AtyvwTO>» 

iipif fUP €Tii twirr^pmaima^ yuf 

TcXctrr^avTO^ Sc revjSao'i- 
X(«f Tot^ov Sic^f «rro riiy ^p- 

ijpffy rn; cf vpe< Toi^p vcy- 
npMirra. Eyioi 86 tpaalv 

«eif0'ayT0( tijv vpertpav IIu- 

^ IrrXffi^njo'cy ^fp t^ ^PToy 
CAojSr 9vrtiKuot», 



ipaaikeva-t i^fAIy^Trrw, 2a- 
*AKifxfot Ar* rny ^tltf. 



Nileus, from whom the river is called 
Nilus, having formerly borne the 
name of ^gyptus. 

The eighth king was Chembres 
the Memphite. He reigned 50 years 
and built the largest of the three 
Pyramids. 

After his death his brother Ceph- 
ren received the kingdom and reigned 
56 years. Some, however, say it was 
not the brother, but the son of the 
Chembres that, succeeded him, and 
that his name was Chabryis. 

Mycerinus, whom others call Che- 
rinus, the son of the founder of the 
former pyramid. He undertook to 
raise a third, but he died before the 
completion of the work. 



Tnephachthus. 

Bocchoris the Wise, the son of 
Tnephachthus. 

After a long time Sabacon reigned 
over Egypt, being by race an 
Ethiopian. 

An interregnum of two years. 
Twelve chiefs 15 years. 
Psammitichus, the Saite: who was 
one of the twelve chiefs. 



* 'Kififut, Maig. 



f rn^9e)fim, Marg. 
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OF TBE KINGS OP fiOYPT. 



«Xc/« tS» cmoo'i* %a) vrpay^ 

hit 'npf A^wrovy xar^ t^ 
^rixa irtdJbf»9 TlapfAttl^q Ka- 



After four generations reigned 
Apries 2St yesr». He was strangled. 



Amasis. He died after a reign of 
55 years, at the very time thai Cam- 
byses, king of the Persians, invaded 
Egypt, in the third year oi the 63d 
Olympiad, in which Parmenides the 
Camarinsean was the vietor^ — Lib, II . 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



TON Mi^va, To> vpSrcp fia- 
trikeijo-eurra A\yijVTW, 

McT^ $€ TovToy, xarcXeyoy 
oi lp€€q in P^fi'Mv aXA»y Pot- 
o-iXijflM^ Tpnptoa-lw tc xai ifvi^ 
KO»ra cdyofAara* iv Twraijryf<n 

Bcxa fA€y Al^Wc^ ijo-ay^ fjdi^ 
$c Tvy^ ixixfl^pivf' ol ^i aXXoi, 
a^prq AiytJirrio** tJ 8c -yv- 

N/rompif. 

TSfy U &KK^ fiaaiU^, oi 



Menes was the first king of Egypt. 

After him, the priests read out of 
a book the names of 330 kings. And 
among these were 18 Ethiopians and 
one woman a native Egyptian : all the 
rest were men and Egyptians: and 
the name of the woman, who reigned 
also over the country of Babylonia, 
was Nitocris. 



Of the other kings nothing re- 
markable is in Atiy Way recorded ex- 



PROM HERODOTUS. 
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^iof, xar* t^y c&oi Kotfimp^ 
vftoff vXJ^ c»«< Tiif ia^rw 

Jfiawrrptf, ray cAryoy el 
l^ifj vpSh» iM¥ vXoMio-i /tta- 
x^iTi ipfAffierra iK tov *A^a- 

^E^flipf dtUotf^oif icaruxif- 
fUtw^ ULararrptipw^ah 'Er- 

W «^yO< T4 4f*,W0i»¥ KftTa- 

^^ffe/M»e(. 'Eh t?? 'Ao-»jj? i« 
tV ^vp(miir haPa^, ro^q re 
Ix^a^ xarerrpirl/aTo xai 

^pShf i To5 ^€a-u<rrpM^. 
Aii^pa M€fX4fHrvi>f r$ ycara 

'Pofnnl^troy. 

xaTaicXi|t0-ai>T« *)^p ^km^ <vi^ 
Tflt Tfli (^, wpSha flip a^f £K 
336wi^ Mp£ai' TlvpafASba 

^«5«'flM ccynfxonra crca. 
T^ 4i2rX^^ o^oi; Xci^ 

xarra trea, Toijtw^ ^vo 



cept the last Mseris. He dug the 
lake. 

Sesostris. The priests said that 
he first sailed with a fleet of large 
vessels from the Arabian gulph« and 
ccmquered all the nations bordering 
upon the Red Sea. And that fr<Hn 
thence he returned to Egypt, and 
with a mighty army he traversed 
the continent (of Asia) subjugating 
every nation that opposed him. From 
Asia he passed over into Europe and 
reduced the Scythians and Thracians* 



Pheron, the son of Sesostris. 

A Memphite, whose name, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpretation, was 
Proteus. 

Rampsinitus. 

After him reigned Cheops, who 
inflicted upon them every kind of 
evil : he overthrew the temples, and 
was the first who put a stop to the 
sacrifices. He founded the pyramid, 
and reigned 50 years. 



Chephren, the brother of Cheops. 
He built a pjrramid, and reigned 56 
years. The Egyptians, out of hatred, 
decline to name these two kings, but 
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yihrrtot imfA^eiv, SOJJt xat 

^^vof 4iX/t<0(i 0$ Touroir rdv 
Xpivw €y€/A€ xngyea xarcb rav- 

MwcepTpoy X4<»n^ vafta' 

X/vcTOy voXXfly ikdo'a'v rw 

Ao-i^iy. 
"Ayuffiv Toy rwplkip* *Ev< 
TO^ov j9£M-iXci/oyTOf| ^Ada-ai 
iv AXyvmw xe«p< iroXXj A2- 
^tovdf re xat SajSaxofy T»y 
Ald'i^irwy jSflurtXca. 

'A<d'/oirQe ^aPanSv P^urt' 
\€iS€t¥ ASyiSfSTov iv €r€a wcy- 
Tijxoyra. 

n^^y "Awa-tp rhf Twp)J», 

^e^Spf rw Ipia rov 'H- 
(paicrrw. 'Ev* AtyvTcrov i\a^- 
»€iy orpaTlp fxiyav ^La»ay/i- 
pifiw paa-iKea ^Kpofitwf re 
Ns^ *Aa<rvplvy • . • • 'EydroSra 
dnrtKOfUpw^f TOib'i ipayrfoiart 
adroTa-t ivvjQ^irra^ yvxro^ 
f«/( Apovpaiwi, TMtrtk /Acy ^- 
Tcew Tob( tlMp€TpfSvaq ov- 
T^«y, xareb 8c t^ rofa, irp^( 
d^ Twy aoviSvy ra o)(fit»af 
uair€ T§ irrepalji tj^vyorrw 
c^uy yufxySy txXuv vea-eeiy 
voXXot;^. Avd rot/ vp^rov fia" 



call the pyramids the work of the 
shepherd Philitis, who grazed his 
flocks, at this time, in that coun- 
try. 



Mycerinus, the son of Cheops. 
He also left a pyramid much less 
than that of his father. 

Asychis. 

Anysis, who was blind. In his 
reign the Ethiopians invaded Egypt 
with a mighty army under Sabacos 
their king. 

Sabacos, the Ethiopian, reigned 
50 years. 

Anysis the blind, again. 

Sethos, the priest of Hephaestus. 
In his reign Sanacharibus, the king of 
the Arabians and Assyrians, marched 

against Egypt with a vast army 

And when Sethos and his attendants 
arrived at Pelusium, during the night 
a multitude of rats attacked their ene- 
mies, and gnawed the bowstrings from 
off their bows, and the thongs of their 
spears; so that on the morrow, as 
they fled unarmed, great numbers of 
them were slain. From the first 
king to Sethos the priest of He- 
phaestus, are 841 generations of men. 



FEOM HERODOTUS. 
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i^a rwrw roy rcAcvraSiy 

twvafaouura xa< rpnuMO'tai 
at^pinw yf9€^ y€ififu»a^ • • • 
OSru h (Ufpuuo'i Te xa) x** 
AWi, xoi v£0(, TptijMO'kta'i 
Tf KQu Tco-<rc^xorra* cXfyoy 

Mffdou. Ey TOI»vy T«VTf9 TJdf 

To» jfXMy apareTXeu' enSfa tc 
niy xaTaivcTOi, h^tvrtv ^)f 
hcayrttAat' xoi ^y&cy vvp St»a- 
TcXXfi ^v^aSra di^ vtara- 

3€xa /A€^ ^^ficinjf T?< Al- 

7t?rrov. 

ificuri}Ava€ klyunnw riavtpa 
xoi vtrr^Korra CTca' T«y tJk 
^K<8€oyraT^<i}x6Kray A^wrcy, 
T^ f 2 vf /)}( fAeydkriv %l\iat vpoa-- 
xorjfccyef IstiKdffMi, if to ii" 

CiXf. 

^yocTO, xa) ipaa-iKevct Al- 
Ttfrrov ifotaMta crea* S( tJ 

^po^CTi, Ka< ^iipourt vt'Q 6 



And in all these 11,840* years, they 
say no Crod has made his appearance 
in the human form. And during this 
time they affirm that the Sun has 
twice risen in parts difierent from 
what is his customary place, that is 
to say, has twice risen where he now 
sets, and has also twice set where he 
now rises. 



Twelve kings reigned over Egypt, 
divided into twelve parts. 

Psammetichus, one of the twelve, 
reigned 54 years. And in the 29th 
year of his reign he beleagued Azo- 
tus ( Ashdod ?) a large city of Syria, 
and took it by siege. 



Necos, the son of Psammetichus, 
reigned 1 1 years. He was the first who 
undertook to cut the canal through to 
the Red Sea. He also marched against 
the Syrians and overcame them in an 
engagement at Magdolus (Migdol?) 



* Herodotiu, in the intennediate passage, makes this calculation from the 
341 gencxations, allowing three generations to a century. 
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XK« cfxotf-A rrrA. 






And afbf the battle he look Kodytis,* 
a large city of Syria. 



Psammis, the son of Neco, 6 years. 
Apries, the son of Psammifi, 25 
years. 

Amasis, 44 years. 

Psammenitas, the son of Amasis, 
6 months. 



CANON OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

OF MANETHO: 

FROM THEOPHILUS. 









Yean. 


MODtilS. 


m. "A/bUMTK en) x^ nou 




1 . Amasis 


25 


.. 4. 


waq • • 


8^. 








^, XfPpuy . . 17'. 




2. Cbebron 


iS 




y. *AfjtjtyS<piq . . x'. 


?. 


S. Amenophis . . 


SO 


.. 7. 


8*. 'Afxtca-y} . . xa. 


a. 


4. Amesse 


21 


.. 1. 


«'. M^p^ .. 4^. 


a'. 


5. Mephres 


12 


.. 9. 


r'* Mi^poipfutf- 




6. Metbrammuihoflis SO 


.. 10. 


^duif . • x'. 


1 
1. 








if. Tw^fA^fnK a'. 


1'. 


7. Tuthmoses . . 


9 


• . o. 


If'. ilafM^xmilH^ X'. 


1 


8. Damphenopbis 


30 


.. 10. 


S'. 'cv»« . . x<'. 


f'. 


9. Onis . . 


S6 


• . d* 



• This may possibly refer to Jenualem, of which the moden, and I beiiere 
the Arabic name, is El Kods, from Kadesb, Holy. 



■•"^ 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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Years. 


Months. 


/. T»t^«» 8e ^vy^Tijp /. 7'. 


10. 


Their daughter 1 


. . 0. 


»»' . 'A^tffpU* . . i^, y. 


11. 


Athoris . . 12 


a . 0» 




i^. Xtyxi^pm^ . . X'. a'. 


12. 


Chencheres 30 


.. 1. 


17. 2c^»< Miaf(^A02> f'. 


13. 


Sethos Miammu 6 




*»'. 'Affwiroc . . J'. jS'. 


14. 


Armseus • • 4 


a • !&. 


If*. 2e^»c . . a'. 


15. 


Setjios . . 1 




i,-^. 'AfmrnpU . . i^. r'. 


16. 


Amenophis .. 19 


. • 6. 


^. S^wcf* xa< 'Pofteo^^a 


17. 


Sethus and Rhameases. 






• 


p. 24G. 



OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT AND THE 

EGYPTIAN ERA. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



IIANTE2 ol rShf idyutxim 
Paffikitq atl MtvaJw rov Mc/a- 
^ ohotUfiTfO-ayro^f %^ erf 9-1 

vAg%9u ^fuh 'Afipdfdau fU- 
Xft Idkofuii^ nksduw irSv 
rptcBOffhof XBU yfiJmt fAerafb 



All the kings of the Egyptians, from 
MinaBus, the founder of Memphis, 
who lived many years before Abra- 
ham our ancestor, to Solomon, ex- 
tending through an interval of more 
than 1300 years, bore the title of 
Pharaohs. — Jos, Ant. lib. VII. c. 6. 



FROM MALALA. 



AirrnxinN 8* ipa<riXtv<r€ The first king of the Egyptians was 

«p5T05 Paat>^hi Tijf (ffuXifq Pharao, of the tribe of Ham, the son 

rtZ XofA, vlov NSc, ^apau, i of Noe : he is cidled also Naracho. 

*»J N«^x« HoXdi^/iAcw?. J. Malala, lib. III. 



* M/^i^iif Al. 



t eo70-ffOf xci) 'Vafittrarie it>j i'. Al. 



Id8 



OF THE KIKG8 OF £GYFT, 






xasi cixM** crra. 



atpdmorTa crca. 



And after the battle he took Kadyti^* 
a large city of Syria. 



Psammis, the son of Ncco, 6 yearn. 
Apries, the son of PsammiK, io 
years. 

Amasis, 44 years. 

Psanimenitus, the son of Amaaist 
6 months. 



CANON OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

OF MANETHO: 

FROM THEOPHILUS. 









Yean. 


Mootbk 


«'. "A/bUMTK €T1J K^ Koi 




1 . Amasis 


25 


.. 4. 


yac • • 


y. 








jy. XejSpSy .. ly. 




2. Chebron 


IS 




7'. *AfAcyd(>^i( . - x'. 


?• 


3. Amenophis .. 


20 


.. 7. 


B*. 'AftcVoT? . . xa . 


a. 


4. Amesse 


21 


.. 1. 


€'. M,'.^ .. ^. 


S'. 


5. Mephres 


12 


.. 9. 


(-'• Mii^pafAfw»*' 




6. Methrammuthoais 20 


.. 10. 


danrif . • x . 


1 

ft. 








i;*. T9V^fAd<f^ ^. 


V. 


7. Tuthmoses . . 


9 


• • o* 


%\ Aa/»^>c»«^< X'. 


1 
• • 


8. Damphenopbia 


30 


.. 10. 


^. 'CV«< . . Xc'. 


f'. 


9. OniB . . 


55 


.. 5. 



• This may possibly refer to Jerusalem, of which the modcniy and I befien 
the Arabic name, is El Kods, from Kadetb, H<rfy. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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Yean. Months. 
/. TitvTe»h€^vytkTiip /. 7'. 10. Their daughter 10 .. 3. 
ia. 'A^atpU* .. ijS'. 7. 11. Athoris .. 12 .. 3. 
iff. Xe>x£pi)C .. X'. a, 12. Chencheres 30 ., 1. 

17'. li^te^ Mtof^uit r* 13. Sethos Miammu 6 

^'. 'A/ifcaMf .. h'* p, 14. Armaeus .. 4 •. 12. 
«r'. Sc^tfC .. a. 15. Setjios .. 1 

i/. *A/<cirM^i$ . • id'', r'- 16. Amenophis . . 19 . . G. 
^. S^oK't' »M 'PofieVffiK- 17^- Sethus and Rhamesses. 

p. 246. 



OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT AND THE 

EGYPTIAN ERA. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



lUNTES ol Tttw AlTMrr/MT 

vivrw 4/»abr 'AfipdfJieu fjJ- 
Tpuattvfw m y(j>Stn fierafb 



All the kings of the Egyptians, from 
Minaeus, the founder of Memphis, 
who lived many years before Abra- 
ham our ancestor, to Solomon, ex- 
tending through an interval of more 
than 1300 years, bore the title of 
Pharaohs.— /o«. Ant. lib. VII. c. 6. 



FROM MALALA. 



AirrnxinN a« iPaaiUwr^ The first king of the Egyptians was 

«p5To$ PoffiKihi T^f <lw\iji Pharao, of the tribe of Ham, the son 

T«l Xo^, viw N5c, ^apat^, of Noe: he is cidled also Naracho. 

MCI fiapaxv xaXoi^^tcyo?. J. Malala, lib. III. 



* M/^ipqf AI. 



t &o7ffCQf xa) 'Pu/jLtffffrie trri i . Al. 
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OF THE EARLY KINGS OF ^OYPT 



FROM SUIDAS. 



Bat rrt} tiwapa /Jt^ya^ ^> 
T^T€ Aiyi/vTiOi ^yiavro^c /mt- 
yffjjpaff iyiaunlif €\tyo¥. 



Hephjestus, a God : also Fire. Afler 
the death of Hermes, king of Egypt, 
Hephsstus obtained possession of the 
empire 1680 days, which is 4 years, 
7 months, and 8 days; for the 
Egyptians in those times were not in 
the habit of measuring time by the 
year, but called the period of the day 
a year. — Suidas v Hephcestus. 



FROM DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 



AirrnTIGI ia^p ykp Nc/Afli/ 
y€iti<rBai vcM^''H^f07O>* w 

TpoearSrof, Upia^ eiyai xal 
xpMf»{Taq. 'Avo Se roihw df 
'AXefoydpoy rw MaxcSoya 
erSy cTya< fAvpia^ rta-a-apaq 
Koi exTaKi9%/X(a ovrcntia'ta 
rn} iii^Mjrrarpla, h oTp ijXioi; 
IxXeA^K y€i4<r$cu rpteenwrtaq 
cjS^/AijxftyTaTpeK, cr«Xi{yi}^ Sc 
oxraxoo-MK Tpiaxoyra^ifo. 



The Egyptians say that Hephsstus 
was the son of Nilus, and that he in- 
vented philosophy, of which the fol- 
lowers were called Priests and Pro- 
phets. From him to the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian elapsed 
48863 years, in which occurred 375 
solar eclipses and 832 lunar ecUpses. 
— Diog. Laert. Procem, p. 2. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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FROM DICAARCHUS. 



AIKAIAPXOS tt hd lAfrit 
TV 'Oo-r^t^ xa2 "lai^ ''Clpop 
PwOja ^1^1 yeyvMPat 2e- 

fiiXP* 'nu NciXovcT)} ,/3^', ^9 
t^ NciXov fiaa-iXeia^ h^XP* 
tTJ^a *OXvtcvtf^( CTi} ^Xr yj! 
»( ciMu T^ vorra ^/«ov cn^ 

f«))3eMi ^xXc/vciy t^v Tarpnap 
ri)(p^' TovTO -yap y rro Ap- 
X'l' ciMM vXc«»ef/a<. Ka2 
s]pirTw 8^ eipftpupcu Tkvey} 

S^ Tovra flf ^Opoy iufo^- 



DicjEARCHUs, in his first book, says, 
that after Onis, the son of Osiris and 
Isis, reigned Sesostris : and that from 
the reign of Sesostris to that of Nilus 
elapsed a period of 2500 years x\ and 
from the reign of Nilus to the first 
Olympiad 436 years ; % so that alto- 
gether the number of years amounted 
to 2936. Dicaearchus, moreover, 
says, that he established laws that no 
one should leave the profession of 
his fathers : for he believed that such 
a proceeding would be the intro- 
duction of avarice. He was the first 
who discovered the art of riding upon 
horseback. Others, however, at- 
tribute these things to Orus. — SchoL 
in ApolL Mod. Arg. Lib. IV. v. 272. 



FROM ARTAPANUS. 



APTAnANOS U <fn}<ny h TJ 
sifi *loi;8a/«y, ^AfipaitfA tc- 
Xcvnfo'arref xai tov vUu ad' 
rtS Mcjuif/o^dcywd, ifACwq dc 



Artapanus, in his work concerning 
the Jews, says, that afler the death of 
Abraham and his son, as well as 
Mempsasthenoth, the king of the 
Egyptians, his son Palmanothes as- 



• Jmo^yx^o'is Sc. 

t Scaliger says, from the reign of Sesonchosis, or Sesostris, to the Olympiads, 
X MpLT 446. Sc. § Ufrw Larch. 

was 2500. 
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OP TUB EARLY KINGS OP EGYPT, 



Xa€tT» Toy vlw otdrw IlaX- 
fMOk^B^' TouToy t^ rctq *Iou- 

Ka2 vpSrey /bicy T^y Reo^ay 
orxoBo^^O'af, T^, T€ ^v a^rj 
lepiy xaBibpvaaa^eut tlra rlv 
iif 'HXiowoXct yo^y xara- 
TMvdffeu. Tdorw t^ •ycyy^o'ai 
OvyaT^pa MiffiP, $y Xtv€ipfi 
T<yi )caTry7iflo*a*, Twy vxc^ 

«roXXot( 7^p Tore ti}( Atyi^- 

o-TcTpoy dvflCpxouo'ay virojSa- 
Kia^eu riyof T«?y *Iobda/«y 
iroid/eyi toiTto 82 M^ClVoy oya- 
fAdrat* vkI Z^ Tvy *£XXi7y(M» 
atrr^ iivtpv^lrra Mev<ra7oy 
'Kpoo'ayopti^vat' y€vi<r6at 8e 
Tfly Ma^tf'oy ToUroy *Op(f>€u( 
tttdana}^v. 



sumed th& crown, and he carried him- 
self with great severity towards the 
Jews. And he compelled them first 
to build Kessa and to construct the 
temple that is therein, and also the 
temple in Heliopolis. He had a 
daughter whose name was Merris, 
who was married to a king named 
Chenephres,* then reigning in Mem- 
phis; for there were at that time 
several kings in Egypt, 'f And as she 
was barren, she brought up a child o( 
the Jews, and named it Moyses : bat 
when he arrived at manhood he was 
called, among the Greeks, Mussus. 
And this is the Moyses who they 
say was the instructor of Orpheus. 



PROM PLATO. 



THS he iif^dhe diaico<r^- The transactions of this our city of 

0-cA>c voy' inuv i» roiq Upatq Sais are recorded in our sacred 

ypdfAf^Loaw UraTuax^yJM €rw writings during a period of BOOO 

AptdfAOf ytypaKTou, years. — Tinueut, p. 23. 

• By Eiuebius, Cleroens, the Paachal Chronicle, and Cedrenus, the name u 
variously written Chenophres, Nechephres, and Chcremon. 

f Eusebius, also, in the Armenian Chronicle, expresses his opiokm, thst 
many of the dynasties were contemporary, and not successive. 



AND THB EGYPTIAN ERA. 



le.*) 



FROM POMPONIUS MELA. 



Ipsi vetusdssimi. (ut prsedi- 
cant) hominum, trecentos eC 
triginta reges ante Amasin, et 
SDpra tredecim millium an- 
Dorum aetates, certis annali- 
bu8 referunt: mandatumque 
Uteris servant, dura ^gyptii 
sunt, quater cursus suos ver- 
tisse sidera, ac solera bis jam 
occidlsse, unde nunc oritur. 



The Egyptians, according to 
their own accounts, are the raost 
ancient of raen, and they reckon 
in their series of annals 330 
kings who reigned above 13,000 
years; and they preserve, in 
written records, the meraory of 
the event, that, since the cora- 
mencement of the Egyptian race, 
the stars have corapleted four 
revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where he now rises. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



AAA A rtq Stpxpuif io'ri d'eo^ 
aire} Xeywat, md itrti kic- 
9t» fiaa-iXtjjo'ayTekf imtt re ^x 
^€o» iytpoyro, t3p 'HpanOJa 



There is a very ancient God among 
the Egyptians who is called Heracles : 
and they assert, that from his reign to 
that of Amasis, 17,000 years have 
elapsed: they reckoned Heracles 
among the Gods when the number 
was augmented frora 8 to 12, — ^Lib, 
n. c. 43. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



EINAI ^ rni 4>aurh &itl 'Ocri- 



They say that from Osiris and Isis 
to the kingdom of Alexander, who 
founded the city of Alexandria in 
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OF THE EARLY K1K08 OF lOTPT. 



e^w vfy^uff w\(i» rSv fM- 
Xb Xc/vorra rSp Bio'/ut/^iow xa) 



Egypt, there elapsed a period of more 
than lOfiOO years; or as some write, 
of little less than 23,000.— Dtorf. Sic. 
lib. I. p. 14. 



FROM DI0D0RU8 SICULUS. 



01 Bi UptTf rSv Alytnrrfvv 
rhv XP^wv &VQ T^c *HX/ot; jSa- 
ctKe^a^ avAXoyiCfiiAtifOi, fji^" 

o-ev( eiq t^v *Ao-/av, ^ao'iy 
vvdpxtty irw /^Xio-T^^ vui 
^ia-fAvpM¥ xa2 T^to^tX/iwy. Mv- 
0oXoyotlo'< $^ xa< Tftfy $tSp ret^ 
jU€y itfXfltiOTaiwi pao'tXnia'cu 
ffXc/tf Td?y XiX/a;y xa2 Siaxe- 
ciwy ^Tofy, Toi/^ $^ /Acra'ycyc- 
ayrfftujq odx ^X«2rr» T»y rpta- 

«Xi}0euc Tofy ^nvy, ^Tixapovo't 
Tiyf? Xfyciy OTi ri vaXa<iy 
•ftr« -riif V6p2 T^y *HX«oy xiyi}- 

JCftrAp T^^ t^t o-cXijyijt «p«o8©y 



But the priests of Egypt, summing 
up the time firom the reign of the 
Sun to the descent of Alexander upon 
Asia, calculate it to be about 23,000 
years. They pretend, also, in their 
fabulous legends, that the most an- 
cient of the Gods reigned more than 
1200 years; and those that came im- 
mediately afler them in succession not 
less than 300. Some of them attempt 
to abate the incredibility of such a 
multitude of years, by asserting, that 
in former times, when the revolution 
of the sun was not accurately ascer- 
tained, the year consisted of one re- 
volution of the moon; — Lib. I. p. 15. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



^AfjJifwpiv yap Pao'ikia 
«fo<r^c2c» ^l^et^K iinfMt, not 
Itii ToSro x^yoy aihov rijff j9a- 
c<Xc/a( iptavu fi^ ToX,ui]9tK, 



He makes Amenophis king when 
this event (the second invasion) oc- 
curred, giving him a false name ; and 
upon this account he presumes net 



CilALDiSAN AMD SeYPTIAIf DYNASTIBS. 
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xoi Tu y€ iwl tSp aXX«y /3s- 
Tidc2(9 TtUTo vfto'Azru Tl- 
^X^Str ^1 vcyroMM'feK crcai 



•re 



«f 



co'ay. 



to define the length of his reign; 
though in mentioning all the oth» 
kings, he accurately gives the time of 
each. Here, however, he invents some 
fabulous relation, not remembering 
that he had already stated, that the 
exodus of the shepherds to Jerusa- 
lem took place 518 years before ; for 
Tethmosis was king when they went 
out. — Jos, Contr, Ap, /. 26. 



CHALPiEAN AND EGYPTIAN 

DYNASTIES :♦ 

FROM BAR-HEBRiEUS. 



CHALDEAN KIN08. BOTFTIAM KINGS. 

1. Nmrud .. years. 1. Phanuphis 68 years. 



2. .Qmbirus 

3. Smirus . 



85 

72 



4. Bsarunus Phrthia 
or the Parthian 

0. Arphazd . . 18 
conquered by 
Bilus the As- 
syrian. 



2. Auphiphanus . • . • 46 

3. Atanuphus Kusia or 
theCussean 

4. Pharoun Brsnusf . . 35 

5. Pharoun Karimun . . 4 

6. Pharoun Aphlntus . . 32 

7. Pharoun Aurunkus 33 



* I have giTen these dynastiet according to the Syriac orthography, and 
placed them beside each other, as they are synchonized in the chronicle. 

t The Syiiac says this king succeeded Auphiphanus, for which the Trans- 
lator substittttei Atanuphus. 
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CHALDEAN AND EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 



ASSYRIAN KINGS, 



1. 

2. 


Bilus , . 
Ninus . . 


.• 62 
.• 52 


years, 8, Pharoun Smunus 
9. Pharoun Armnis 

10, Phamdus the Theban 

11. Pharoun Phanus 


20 years 

27 

43 


3. 


Sminn • • 


.. 46 


12. Pharoun Aisqus 

13. Pharoun Susunus .. 


21 
44 


4. 
5. 


Zmarus 
Aris . • 


.. 38 
.. 30 


14. Pharoun Trqus .. ,. 

1. Satis the Shepherd .. 

2. • • 


44 
19 



3. • • 

4. Aphphus the Shepherd 14 

Mphrus 12 

Tumuthus 18 

Amnphathis * .... 43 
Pharoun Phsunu.-f* 



* Amnphathisi in the narrative, is also called Pharoun, The dironide wp 
that his daughter Trmuthisa, called Damris by the Hebrews, the wife of Knaphia, 
was the person who saved Moses. 

t Drowned in the Red Sea. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS: 



FROM 



THE OBELISKS; 



AND FROM 



MANETHO, CH^REMON, LYSIMACHUS, 

AND OTHER WRITERS. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



THE OBELISK OF HELIOPOLIS 



FROM AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 



ZTIXOZ nPQTOS TAAE. 
''HAI02 Paa-i}^7 'Fofiia^. 
^^Mp^fuu 0*01 oivb voffeuf 
dxaufAimpf juct^ X^P^f fiauTf 

AvoXAmt, K^rep^f ^1X0X17- 

HXm( 9f«eKpt9t9f aktuiMi 

Q votf'a ^oTcraxTQU iy ^ 
fccr^ oAi^f xa« 0c^^0iraf . Ba* 
^iXeb( 'Po^ffi^ 'HXiifv voif 

21*1x02 AErrEP02. 

^tab^ftaro^, Tipr ASyvgrw ^- 
cU'of, nifxTinUinif dykeur' 
xoi^cai 'Ha/ov v^Xijr, not kt/- 
o'«K T^ Xm«V dvLOVfjJyyuv, 



SOUTH SIDB. 

The interpretatioD begins upon the 
southern side. 

VERSE THE FIRST. 
The Sun to King Rhamestes. I have 
bestowed upon you to rule graciously 
over all the world. He whom the 
Sun loves is Horus the Brave, the 
Lover of truth, the Son of Heron, 
bom of God, the restorer of the world : 
He whom the Sun has chosen, is 
the King Rhamestes, valiant in battle^ 
To whom all the earth is subject by 
his might and bravery. Rhamestes 
the King, the immortal offspring of 
the Son. 

VERSE THE SECOND. 
It is Horus the brave, who is in 
truth appointed the Lord of the Dia- 
dem; Who renders Egypt glorious, 
and possesses it ; Who sheds a splen- 
dour over Heliopolis, And regene- 
rates the rest of the world. And ho- 
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THE OBELISK OF HEL10P0I.I8. 



xo} wohnifiofit^ Tet( €» *HX/ov 
TPITOS ZTIXOS. 

v^offxf iMy Kol ''AfiK aXxif«e< 
^p^o'aro. 02 Tit dyaBk 

'AfAfAMV ayavsa, vXijpdSa'a^ t^ 

vorro 'AsoXXow upartpo^ vto^ 
"H^pc^f Baaikihq olwovftenj^ 
'Po^imjf, ^0( 4<l>6kaitp A?- 



nours the Gods that dwell ia Helio- 
polls : Him the Sun loves. 

VBRSE THB THIRD. 
Horus the hrave, the of&pring of 
the Sun, all-glorious ; Whom the Sun 
has chosen, and the valiant Ares 
has endowed, His goodness remains 
for ever, Whom Ammon loves, that 
fills with good the temple of the 
Phoenix. To him the Gods have 
granted life : Horus the brave, the 
son of Heron Rhamestes, the King of 
the world. He has protected Egypt 
and subdued her neighbours: Him 
the Sun loves. The Gods have granted 
him great length of life. He is Rha- 
mestes, the Lord of the world, the 
immortal. 



ANOTHER SIDE. 



'AAA02 rriXOS AETTEPOX 

dv^^sxopoy. 'ATftXXorar xpa- 
Ttfl^fy Kj^pto^ Ztmb^fMtTO^, difti- 
Kao-TOf, *{!» it>Zpuirra^ dvi' 
Bipuv i> T^ tJ jSo^iXe/ft $€0"- 

9'cy 'HX/ov v^Xiy, *0/m/!»( xcm 

o^^^HXioy, SctfWnp' o^pa- 
Mv, St»eTeXcifn}0*cy Cjpyoy 
6yaAlf 'HX/ov «aiVi j^ao-i- 



VERSE THE SECOND. 
I, the Sun, the great Grod, the sove- 
reign of heaven. Have bestowed upon 
you life without satiety. Horus die 
brave. Lord of the diadem, incom- 
parable. The sovereign of Egypt, that 
has placed the statues of (the gods) 
in this palace, And has beautified 
Heliopolis, In like manner as he hss 
honoured the Sun himself, the sove 
reign of heaven. The ofl&pring of 
the Sun, the King immortal. Has per- 
formed a goodly work. 



* Gron. — rou eTXAou idvwg Vulf . 



OF THE 8TRIADIG COLUlClf». 
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TPIT02 2TIXOZ. 

foMU, 'Paf4€0T|} Pata-iXit ^- 

auna wdrrtnt i^aua'ia*. ^Oif 
*AsaXX«iVy ^iXaXspi)(ff 8c0'- 

• TMr dreary «a'^# wpoeH^u^tP 
t^rir'^Apfa. Boo-iXclif VA7- 

A^HAIirrHS nPflT02 ttixOz. 

'0<&4»' 'HX/ov v^»c ^- 
yof d<0<» hcvp^ta^f AvoX- 

ohufAA^ Znk rw Ap€a Pa' 
vt>jfiS(, *Ch *AfJL/A5¥ ipiXit, 
Koi • 9afujftyyii^ arvyKp»af 
euAnm ficwtkia* 



VBBSE THE THIRD. 
I, the Sun, the God and Lord of 
Heaven, have bestowed strength and 
power over all things, on King Rha- 
mestes : he, whom Horus, the lover of 
truth, the Lord of the seasons, and 
Hephaestus, the father of the Gods, 
have chosen on account of his valour, 
is the aU-gracious King, the offspring 
and beloved of the Sun. 

TOWARDS THE EAST, VERSE THE 
FIRST. 

The great God from Heliopolis, 

celestial, Horus the brave, the son of 

Heron, whom the Sun begot, and 

whom the gods have honoured, he is 

the ruler of all the earth ; he whom 

the Sun hath chosen is the king, 

valiant in battle. Him Ammon loves. 

And him the all-glittering has chosen 

his eternal king. 



OF THE SIRIADIC COLUMNS : 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



OTTOI 9^arr€^ Jtyadoi ^iW<( 
7^ T€ T^ adripf iLOTOo'iaarrM 
xoT^iaffCMf c^daifMMjo'arreci' 



All these (the sons of Seth) being 
naturally of a good disposition, lived 
happily in the land without aposta- 
tising, and free from any evils what- 
soever: and they studiously turned 



• Gron — iifd^^n Volg. — Manhall has lyiwuvn. 
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OF THB SIRIABIC COLUMNS. 



vp2y €/$ ytmcw iy^iTv ifAafnf' 

T^ /*^ HOT* /^xV *vp^9 '''0' 
^Tf^ Sc ittarit ptav xoi vXi}- 

fA^ya. r»' ft Ko) ovfApij T^y 
vXii^/yijy ^^»a»i0-9^ai £v^ 
t9< i'KOfJiPpia^^ if Xi^iyi} ^A 

di^p«$iroi( T^ ^yycypa/bCjEAcva, 
di}XAva'a xai vXivd/i^y 8* &r' 
airSy ^arcd^yoi. M^yei S* 
^XP' i'o<^ ^vpo xar^ ^ify r^y 



their attention to the knowledge of 
the heavenly hodies and their con- 
figurations. And lest their science 
should at any time be lost among 
men, and what they had previously 
acquired should perish (inasmuch 
as Adam had acquainted them that 
a universal aphanism, or destruc- 
tion of all things, would take place 
alternately by the force of fire and the 
overwhelming powers of water), they 
erected two columns, the one of brick 
and the other of stone, and engraved 
upon each of them their discoveries; 
so that in case the brick pillar should 
be dissolved by the waters, the stone 
one might survive to teach men the 
things engraved upon it, and at the 
same time inform them that a brick 
one had formerly been also erected 
by them. It remains even to the pre- 
sent day in the land of Siriad. — Jot. 
AnL I. c. St, 



• ^f » AL f Samb.— irXiidef AL 

• Tuftila Vulg. Al.— SijpiSa Malala, Glycas, Cedr. et Vet. InL— I<f« 
Eust Ant.-.-Vois. proposes Eirath. 



MANETHO. 



OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



nPOKEITAI l^ XoiToy xo) 

9tf] i^( rSv AVyvrr/aw Zwu' 
mta^ fMJxpit S<aXA|9c7y ht, 

fl$ ^2 nToXc/A«uov Tov ^^iXa- 
^'X^ &pX^p4^f Twy ^y Ai- 
Tt^f c)d»Xe<«y Xf^i^fiarrla-q^ 
Ix T»y ^y T^ SijpiadixJ 'y^ xe<- 
/Acyaw tfTi|X£y IrpjT ^njo*! 8ia- 
XcxT^xoi Ufty^aufHWDifypdfM^ 

BS9 rw fftnw "EpfAoif %a) 
IpfuptfA^taSv fur^ rh xara- 
xXiwyx^ hi iTJi Upe^ dioXcx- 
TM €l< tV 'EXXipi^a ^My^ 
Tp^fCfACM'iy if^Xu^xo^i xo) 
dTOTC^OTMr ^y j8/i9XpK ^vo 
Tti; *A«)ra0o8aijHoyef v2ov toS 
ScvTftpev 'Ef/AoS, varpif dc tov 
Tar cy tok d^oi^ rSy Icpafy 
Ajyi^ovy vpQV€<p^a'€ tf 



It remains, therefore, to make certain 
extracts concerning the dynasties of 
the Egyptians, from the writings of 
Manetho the Sehennyte, the high- 
priest of the idolatrous temples of 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemaeus Phi- 
ladelphus. These, according to his 
own account, he copied from the in- 
scriptions which were engraved in the 
sacred dialect and hierographic cha- 
racters, upon the columns set up in 
the Seriadic land, by Thoth, the first 
Hermes ; and, after the deluge, trans- 
lated from the sacred dialect into the 
Greek tongue, in hieroglyphic cha- 
racters ; and committed to writing in 
books, and deposited by Agatho- 
daemon, the son of the second Her- 
mes, the father of Tat, in the pene- 
tralia of the temples of Egypt. He 
has addressed and explained them to 
Philadelphus, the second king that 
bore the name of Ptolemaeus, in the 
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Of THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



EniSTOAH MANEea TOT 2E- 
BENNTTOT nP05 OTOAE- 
MAION TON «1AAAEA«K)N* 
BofftAei lAeydkf IItoXc- 

fAardi ^Sy mar' ATyvvToy *e- 

pciy. 

vpay/A^ruv' iviQ^Twrrt coi 
ftp} tav iA€\Kiifruv rf nUo'fJup 
ylyviO'^ou xa^wf iK€\€v<rd( 
fMi 'wapeupar^O'fToJ <TOia (fjui" 
^op UpSi PtPhla ypa<p4rra vicl 
rov vpOTcdrop^^ rpia'fMyi<rrov 
'EpfJuZ, €ppa<rl /am ti^jswdi 



book which be has entitled Sothis. 
They are as follows : 

THE EPISTLE OF MANETHO, THE 
SEBENNTTE, TO PTOLEMjEUS PHI- 
LADELPHUS. 

To (he great and august king Ptole- 

mseus Philadelphus : Manetbo, the 

high priest and scribe of the sacred 

adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Se- 

bennyte and a citizen of Heliopolis, 

to his sovereign Ptolemaeus, humbly 

greeting : 

It is right for us, most mighty 
king, to pay due attention to all things 
which it is your pleasure we should 
take into consideration. In answer 
therefore to your inquiries concerning 
the things which shall come to pass in 
the world, I shall, according to your 
commands, lay before you what I 
have gathered from the sacred books 
written by Hermes Trismegistus, our 
forefather. Farewell, my prince and 
sovereign. — Syncel, Chron, 40, — 
Euseb, Chron. 6. 



MANETHO. 



OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 



ymf iojifMMf xaradapaijo'ay- 
rdunpHKoxiixpd'n^ clXeir. Kai 

cSfl-i i^ T6K iirtxpopiotf ix^P^ 

Xciov Ofyarrc^. IIc^ (^ xo^ 
«i3 ffSrof ly T^ MifA^i xarf - 



We had formerly a king whose name 
was Timaus. In his time it came to 
pass, I know not how, that God 
was displeased with us: and there 
came up from the East in a strange 
manner men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it by 
their power without a battle. And 
when they had our rulers in their 
hands, they burnt our cities, and 
demolished the temples of the gods, 
and inflicted every kind of barbarity 
upon the inhabitants, slaying some, 
and reducing the wives and children 
of others to a state of slavery. At 
length they made one of themselves 
king, whose name was Salatis: he 
lived at Memphis, and rendered both 
the upper and lower regions of Egypt 
tributary, and stationed garrisons in 



• T^oiof AL 



f hifrp^wo'cn Vulg. 
XUXth Vet. Int. 
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MANETHO. 



X/^paa hariMkiySv, itai <l>potf 

» 

t\ xa2 rh vp^f ivaroXipt i^v 
iffoXia'aro l*^p^t vpoe^<Sf4cfo< 
'Ao'ovpUfff T^€* fAc7^o» la-' 
Xv^yrowi . iffOfUvffif hrt^vfjuav 
T^< odr^ff paa-ikfiaq i<pitw>'\' 
tvfvp ^ if WfAif rf Xat'nii'j^ 
tiXiv ivtKOuporrdmiiy, Mtfi4v^v 
fA/^p vp^q ivarok^y tov Bev- 
fitter Itw ^nra/Mv^ ytahtDfjuivvpf 
d* iaA riM< iip'Xflaa/i ^(•Koytaq 
A&tpty, § ra^Tyi* exTir/y re, 

vXif^Of owKirSif rif cftcM-i nal 
rivaapat fivpiaJ^ Sa^pw 
wp^ ^n^ioitcfiv, h^dib€ Karit 
^ipuav 9^X^«9 xa ft^v o'lre- 
firrpSv yuu fJuc^otp^CoM nea- 

s(euq II «^ ^j9«y twv Ifwd^y 

. '*Ap£ctf y ^nvoKd^^xa rnj 
riv )3/oy ^TtXti/njc-av. Merek 
t^i^-oyBc mpoq ^jSo^/Xcvo-ey 
ria-a-apa mo) rrrra^diKOKra 
^njf iMiX«^€yoc Bijt^y,^ ^^ 
^ 5XX«J 'A»«x»^, Sf K*} 



places which were best adapted for 
that purpose. But he directed his 
attention principally to the security 
of the eastern frontier; for he re- 
garded with suspicion the increasing 
power of the Assyrians, who he 
foresaw would one day undertake an 
invasion of the kingdom. And ob- 
serving in the Saite nome, upon the 
east of the Bubastite channel, a city 
which from some ancient theological 
reference was called Avaris ; and 
finding it admirably adapted to his 
purpose, he rebuilt it, and stronglj 
fortified it with walls, and g^arrisoned 
it with a force of two hundred and 
fifky thousand men completely armed. 
To this city Salatis repaired in sum* 
mer time, to collect his tribute, and 
pay his troops, and to exercise hii 
soldiers in order to strike terror into 
foreigners. 



And Salatis died afVer a feq^ of 
nineteen years: after hira reigned 
another king, who was called Beoa^ 
forty-four years: and he was suc- 
ceeded by Apachnas who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven rtondw: 
after him reigned Apophts sirty-ow 



Vulg. 



• Hud, Per. 

I) T«5t foX/rsf Vet, Int, 
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Mrra xa2 fjpa hom M vSo** 
Cfl yrf—T ^ Ma} /w^fi^ (^- Kn) 

^7«v «p5TW Ofxirrffc, v«^f« 

fMViTfC ^4 IMI* «0d«Sirrf( 

tV ^'^. *£i(a^iiTt dff T^ 
vifaoM adrSp c^Mf ^Tko-m^ »!( 

yiJtaaaar Paeikta aiffAa&^if 

ySftreu '1W»«* Tiyc« )# X^ 
ficwos pacthsa^ rtl^ tSp «m« 

Tiff mrroncM'/oi^ ^Scxo. 
Mcr^ Toi^ra dci rSy Ik vlff 

hofJi^raa'iiff naivikifMy end* 



yean, and laoiai fifty yMn and qpc 
month. After all these reigned Awis 
forty-nine years and Iwq months* 
These six were the first rulers 
amongst themt wi during the whole 
period of their dynasty^ they ined« 
war upon the Pgyptinns with the 
hope o£ exterminating the whole race* 
All this nation was styled HyosoSi 
that is the Shepherd Kings ; for the 
first syllable, HyC| in the sacred dia** 
lect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies 
a shepherd, but this only according 
to the vulgar tongue ; and of these 
is compounded the term Hycsos: 
some say they were Arabians, This 
people who were tlius denominated 
Shepherd Kings, and their descend- 
ants retained possession of Egypt 
during the period of five hundred and 
eleven years. 



After these things he relates that 
the kings of Thebais and of the other 
provinces of Egypt, made an insur*- 
recdon against the Shepherds, and 
that a long and mighty war was car- 
ried on between them, till the Shep- 
herds were overcome by a king whose 



• 'J«NV Big. Hafii. 

t 'Awn§ Vst. ini^-^l&mi or ■'Ar«d Sync— " Apx^m or "Ay^Xiir Afr. Eut. 



X Tumi^fift But. 
11 OvVfilif Ens. 



§ oJr^cvr Eu*. 
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Ts^f vMfUta^ im'^f airw^ ex 

0^f hattmvt xaToxXciO'dfwu 

fAvpUnt T^ -nptiA/trpw, Xtapiw 

a-h i Movc^i^y) ^Toyra, tc/- 
Xei Tc fuyd^ xoi to^p$ *<* 
ftPakuv Todf 'nifU>a^f wtt^ 
TffM TC KTijo-iy afao'cuf €j^a 
iy Ixppff X Ko) T^y Xe/oy iV 
lovrSy. 

T^ 8e 'AXi7^7fA0vdr»- 

}ci«K II IXcry xar^ npdre^f ixrv 
%al rtv^afdytmrra fAVflao't 
'Kf^arebft^aarra ru^ Tc/%c0'iy* 
^c^ 5 c Tif^ «oXi6px/a(^ «{v- 

Iwt Ti^ AiTwrey ^xXiv^ff 

pKaptJi oveXdrM-i. ro^^ ^ 
M reuf ifMkByieuf voyenceo-iV 
fMT& rSy irh|0Yfl0y odx A^^- 
TAv^ IMtfi/dhw in9q cocoo'i xa2 



name was Alisphragmuthosis, and 
they were by him driven out of the 
other parts of Egypt, and hemmed 
up in a place containing about ten 
thousand acres, which was called 
Avaris. All this tract (says Manetho) 
the Shepherds surrounded with a 
vast and strong wall, that they might 
retain all their property and their 
prey within a hold of strength. 



And Thunimosis, the son of Alis- 
phragmuthosis, endeavoured to force 
them by a siege, and beleaguered the 
place with a body of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men; but at 
the moment when he despaired of 
reducing them by siege, they agreed 
to a capitulation, that they would 
leave Egypt, and should be permit- 
ted to go out without molestadoo 
wheresoever they pleased. And, sc- 
cording to this stipulation, they de- 
parted from Egypt with all their 
families and effects, in number not 
less than two hundred and forty 
thousand, and bent their way through 



* MtfffttyfuCdttftg Eus. — Utrffagy/t^»9ts Sync. 

§ Bfi^eSiwrn Etis.~To«&/utf0-ii Sec. Dyn.— T^/nwris .Theop. Ant. 
II ^tXi^nUo Eus. % t^9 wiKnfidn Bat. 

•• Big. Eos.-^rj Al. 
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twv^oif intftAa'af da^fAvw 

riff mftdroi* 

(*& axx; de' TIN pipkf 
rh Alyvrrioxaw Maye^<^) 
TmIti (^HfO'iy) c^M^ Toir^ xa- 
XwyccMV^ votfAoa^f alx/ioJJt' 
TBc«( a ToT; Upeu^ adrih j9/j3- 

McT^ T^ ^cX^cry ^f Al- 

li^frnvi^fX 4peLatKev9& fuetii 
taSfTa cTjf C1XA0-I wirrt ko* 

xopr^. ^0* af§ 'A/ACFw^if 
eoMo-*!! KM fuiifa^ itrrd. rw 
Ik ddfA^^ 'AAtc^ro^f ffxo- 
aicy xa« f«9i«K Imca. iff 
WMiJ^«»*8rffe«axai/it?- 

&«WJ<-|^ CIKO(r« «•«•€ xot} 



the desert towards Syria. Bnt as 
they stood in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then dominion over Asia, 
they built a city in that country which 
is now called Judaea, of sufficient sise 
to contain this multitude of men, and 
named it Jerusalem. 

(In another book of the Egyptian 
histories Manetho says) That this 
people, who are here called Shep- 
herds, in their sacred books were 
also styled Captives. 

After the departure of this nation 
of Shepherds to Jerusalem, Tethmo- 
sis, the king of Egypt who drove 
them out, reigned twenty-five years 
and four months, and then died: 
after him his son Chebron took the 
government into his hands for thir- 
teen years ; after him reigned Ame- 
nophis for twenty years and seven 
months: then his sister Amesses 
twenty-one years and nine months : 
she was succeeded by Mephres, who 
reigned twelve years and nine months : 
afler him Mephramuthosis twenty- 
five years and ten months: then 
Thmosis reigned nine years and 



Sync. 



J Biftmrts V«L InL-^Afutgig Philot.— *A/it45f A&^^Afwns Em. and 



{ Tfltfrw n Vet Int. (| tlnwh Afr. Eat. 
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pjratl Una* riv U Sftii^H * 

•nS U di7«hi|^ 'Ai«ff)9^ct 
Mdcxa xoi fiiiya &»• tif« U 
VdBvrt^ § oBcX^ l»yf«. tov 

MIC vorrc* Tov U *Aicryxq^« 

xa2 fi^ycK rkvaa^* ret/ 8^ 
*Affiiva^i MiofifMv ifypiftirra 

M(f $• T«6 8i 2^)^iwi(» Noi 

fuuv Mrftfww T^< Alyt^ov 
naTcanjnyy xa2 wS^ffy fccy 

vc^icd^ipcfy iim»iavf (fJufw l\ 

T4fy TIMMW ^KCrVi flvCX^O^I 

8c xaS T«y £X\aw PatnXatSv 
fmKKandhm. eMq U M 



eight UKKiths ; after whom Amm/^ 
phis thirty years and ten numtfae: then 
OroB thirty six years and five months : 
then his daughter Aoenohrea twalvt 
yeara andone month : aftarwarda )m 
brother Bathotia una: then Aeeo- 
cberes twelve years and five months t 
another Acencheres twelve yeara and 
three months : after him Annaia four 
years and one month: after hin 
reigned Ramessea one year and four 
months : then Armesses the aon of 
Miammous sixty-six years and two 
months : after him Amenophia nine- 
teen years and six months : and he 
was succeeded by Sethosia and || Ra- 
messes, he maintained an army of 
cavalry and a naval feree. 



This king (Sethosis) appointed his 
brother Armais hia viceroy €fnt 
Egypt : he alao invested him widi all 
the other authority of a king, widi 
only these restrictions ; that he should 
not wear the diadem, nor interfeie 
with the queen, the mother of hii 
children, nor abuse the royal ecmcu- 
bines. Sethosis then made an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus and Phoeni- 
cia, and waged war with the Assy- 
rians and Medes ; and he subdued 



• T^fuuvn Theop.— Sync. t 'Aa«a^w AL 

t *Ax«^^J)s ct *Ax«%'f ^1 Sync— *AyKflixif^f EL— 'Axtyx'^* B%. 
§ V^&i Al. II Qy. i Rii, who U erikd- 
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yfi^mi cXs/3ff. xoS /A^ya 

^(M$ flrporrcy. imu y^ r^ 
t«( SicTcXci ;^^f(a«^. vcid^ 

'O ii renyfUvf hn r»y 

io elf nilWo-Mir, mo) ^4* 

nth^ 2^«0H§ ^ittiX«rTC 



them all, some by force of arms, and 
others without a battle, by the mere 
terror of his power. And being 
elated with his success, he advanced 
still more confidently, and overthrew 
the cities, and subdued the countries 
of the East. 



But Armais, who was left in Egypt, 
took advantage of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts 
which his brother had enjoined him 
not to commit : he violated the queen, 
and continued an unrestrained inter- 
course with the royal concubines ; and 
at the persuasion of his friends he 
assumed the diadem, and openly op- 
posed his brother. 

But the ruler over the priests of 
Egypt by letters sent an account to 
Sethosis, and informed him of what 
had happened, and how his brother 
had set himself up in opposition to 
his power. Upon this Sethosis im- 
mediately returned to Pelusium, and 
recovered his kingdom. The country 
of Egypt took iu name from Setho- 
sis, who was called also JSgyptus, as 
was his brother Armais known by 
the name of Danaus.— «^MCfiA, oonir. 
^jpp.lib. I. c. 14, 15. 



• WnngtAvn Kg. Hafii. 

t IM. litai Vtt. Iiit.-./f f /«» Vv%. 
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&vwtp 'Op*** ^ '"'•'' *^ ^*^ 

(jihf a^r^'Aficyi^i, varp^ 8^ 
n^Mc'f ^'» i^cia^ ^ do- 

Kord re awf»i€Uf xal 'gpiyyua^iy 
Tvy i<r6fi£ifcnf, ttmv tZif aSrf 

orrai ^co^c ^^^^y ^' xo^ap^by 
c2i:o Tc XpwpSv xai T«y £XX«y 

^voo'ay vefijo-€<€y« 

'Ho'i&^yTa $€ Toy poffikiof 
vdrraf tou( t^ ff^fAora XeX»- 
P^/Upw^ in nif Alyt^rroi/ ^vy- 
evyotytiy' ytAa^eu ^ rev vXif- 
dovf fWfidS^a^ ixr^' ttai mis' 
rmfq €U t^< Ai^oro/x/of t^( ^y 
Tjr vp^ diyaToX^ f^P^' '''^ 
Nc/Xov ifJifiaKttw oMvf %w»^ 
ipydHjiim xo^ rfiy flKxX«y A/- 
yvtntw o{ lyxcxvpfff-fc/yof. 
cutoi S^ Tcysf ^ odrori; xa2 
TMy Xoyiwy Ufiw (^ifor/,) 
X^Pf( oiTXCXV/M^ug. T^ 5€ 



This king (Amenophis) was de- 
sirous of beholding the gods, as Orus, 
one of his predecessors in the king- 
dom, had seen them. And he com- 
municated his desire to a priest of the 
same name with himself, Amenophis, 
the son of Papis, who seemed to 
partake of the divine nature, both in 
his wisdom and knowledge of fata- 
rity: and Amenophis returned him 
answer, that it was in his power to 
behold the gods, if he would cleanse 
the whole country of the lepers and 
other unclean persons that abounded 
in it. 

Well pleased with this informadon, 
the king gathered together out of 
Egypt all that laboured under any 
defect in body, to the amount of 
eighty thousand, and sent them to the 
quarries, which are situated on the 
east side of the Nile, that they might 
work in them and be separated from 
the rest of the Egyptians. And (he 
says) there were among them some 
learned priests who were afiected 
with leprosy. And Amenophis the 
wise man and prophet, ^fearful lest 
the vengeance of the gods should fall 
both on himself and on the king, if 



* Hud. from Vet Int.— *ap Vulg. 
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Cat v^ airrw re Kfiu rw j9a- 
a-i>Jat x^Xo» rw ^c5y, c« jSmm*- 

C(ttfM»* (iTcrvy Sri oi^jUjua- 
X^wtri rix( rer^ fJuaptSq, xeu 

tnf Scxarpia. /a^ TeX|biij0'ai 
fi(» a^6ir ctTcry rai/Ta rS 
PasTiKeif •ypo^y 8c xaroXt- 

Xitt, fp'Si6vuJqk $< CfyoA T^y 

(KfxttTa Kara Ac(t> 62;t» 
yty^wpti)* TSk 8c TaiV Xaro- 
P^( »( Xt'^'i^f ixoM^ 8«ijX^fy 

j9x0'i>^if, r»a.vpo; Karakucriif 
ovrdK ^^ o'xcvip' itOfJitpia^ 
T^y Tore Twy 'gotfMfuv ifnifJUO'- 
^u^a» voXiv, J Avapw owc- 
X^^iftf'ty. cm Cc 4 T^Xif xara 

01 8< f»^ Taimjy <#yeX- 
&«rrf5, xoi tw t^vov rovrey 
ii{ ^«wrTa0'<y^[ exorrcCi ^T*- 
/MMi a^r2> yjtyiuuiinv riya rwy 
'HXioTAX«T»y Up4Q» *Ovdtfcrf 
^§ ^ffngo-oyro. xaj rot/r^ 
v€i9apx4^oyT^( ^y TAO'iy vpx*- 
f«OTi^ary* 8c vpSroy ,ufy av- 
TflT^ yo/bi6y c^cro, fxijTc «poo-- 
xuviy dcouf, /Aifrc rSy fidXtO'' 



it should appear that violence had 
been offered them, added this also in 
a prophetic spirit ; — that certain peo- 
pie would come to the assistance of 
these unclean persons, and would 
subdue Egypt, and hold it in posses- 
sion for thirteen years. These tidings 
however he dared not to communi- 
cate to the king, but left in writing 
an account of what should come to 
pass, and destroyed himself, at which 
the king was fearfully distressed. 

(Afler which he writes thus, word 
for word :) When those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had con- 
tinued for some time in that miser- 
able state, the king was petitioned to 
set apart for their habitation and pro- 
tection the city Avaris, which had 
been left vacant by the Shepherds ; 
and he granted them their desire: 
now this city, according to the theo- 
logy above, is a Typhonian city. 

But when they had taken posses- 
sion of the city, and found it well 
adapted for a revolt, they appointed 
for themselves a ruler from among 
the priests of Heliopolis, one whose 
name was Osarsiph, and they bound 
themselves by oath that they would 
be obedient. Osarsiph then, in the 
first place enacted this law, that they 
should neither worship the gods, nor 



* Hud. — frp^i/A§9Q9 Vulg. 



t Hud. from MSS. Vet Int.— A1. omit. 
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<rv¥dicr^TBai Se fMfkn VMpt 
rSv (rvifafMC'yJ>eify» Totaura Be 
yeao6cTi{<ra^i kai vXcTffra 
aAXa> fA^Kiffra roT^ Aiyvw- 
TiOK 6fii<r/*or<5* iyeantoijfA^vaf 
^KcXcvo-cy »oXt;x*'P*V """^ ''^^ 

•irpoc vokcfjuty irolfACvq yivtv 
^au Toy v^^ 'A^^w^iy't' Toy 

/Mcye^ fAe$* iavrw %eu rSw 
aXXftn^ Icpcfl^y xa< crvfAfMfJuaa" 

d^yTa(§ voifA.i»a^, elf vi^ay 
Tf}y KoXoffAcyiTy 'Iepo0-oXt;/«a 
KOi T^ xod* ^airr^y xa2 rove 
aXXovf Tol( ovyaTifAMO'Bfyraf 
^X<$0'afv ^(/ou <n;ycvi0Tpa- 
TCi;eiy ofM^f^My iv* Atyvir- 
Toy. *Eira{eiy 1 1 ^y o3y adrov^ 
^vifyye/Xaro, vpSrw /x^y c)( 
AtSapy T^ vpeyoytx^y edrSy 

Torg oxXoi< v^tpcfcty &<p$oyv^f 

iv^pfAaxi^t^^ni $€ 0T€ S^Oly 

Tvjy xwpav vo/i^otiy* ol ^ ^ep- 



abstain from any of those sacred ani- 
mals which the Egyptians hold in 
veneration, but sacrifice and slay them 
all; and that they should connect 
themselves with none but such as 
were of that confederacy. When he , 
had made such laws as these, and 
many others of a tendency directly 
in opposition to the customs of the 
Egyptians, he gave orders that they 
should employ the multitude of hands 
in rebuilding the walls about the city, 
and hold themselves in readiness for 
war with Amenophis the king. He 
then took into his counsels some 
others of the priests and unclean 
persons: and sent ambassadors to 
the city called Jerusalem, to those 
Shepherds who had been expelled by 
Tethmosis : and he informed them 
of the position of their aJBfairs, and 
requested them to come up unani- 
mously to his assistance in this war 
against Egypt. He also promised in 
the first place to reinstate them io 
their ancient city and country Avaris* 
and provide a plentifiil maintenance 
for their host, and fight for them as 
occasion might require ; and assured 
them that he would easily reduce the 
country under tjieir dominion. The 
Shepherds received this message with 



• Hud. from MSS.—i^tfffiSpcn Vulg. 
t Hud. from Vet. Int. — Vl(9w<piv Vulg. 
§ Hud. M$S.—&iii)^6i>Tai AI. 
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9^ v«X^ ipcey cl< Avaptv. 
*Afiiif»^i S* rSy Alytrw 

vara t^ ituawp uptlbw^ ov 

tm h rovTwq yiyeiAinnf rd 
Ta /> ro«{ tfpor^ rtf*dfJt€va &q 

PojucVoify airi Vdft»p€et^ rtZ 

6rra,.^{^CTe vpd( Toy ^aurwl 

oXXftK A/7WT/ei<t o^iy cf^ 
TpMKKorra fAiuptaha^ MpSy 
l*aexffUirdruy, kqu ro7c voXc- 
f4i«( ^varri)ora<riy ov (rwifia^ 
Xcy' aXXiii i*€>Xety ^eofMiX€Ty 

T€ Avjy, xa2 t^ oXXa t^ 



the greatest joy, and quickly mus- 
tered to the number of two hundred 
thousand men, and came up to Avaris. 
Now Amenophis the king of Egypt, 
when he was informed of their inva- 
sion, was in great consternation, re- 
membering the prophecy of Ameno* 
phis, the son of Papis. And he as- 
sembled the armies of the Egyptians, 
and having consulted with the leaders, 
he commanded the sacred animals to 
be brought to him, especially those 
which were held in more particular 
veneration in the temples, and he 
forthwith charged the priests to con- 
ceal the images o{ their gods with 
the utmost care. Moreover he placed 
his son Sethos, who was also called 
Ramesses from his father Rampses, 
being then but five years old, under 
the protection of a faithful adherent ; 
and marched with the rest of the 
Egyptians being three hundred tliou- 
sand warriors, against the enemy, who 
advanced to meet him : but he did 
not attack them, thinking it would be 
to wage war against the gods, but 
returned, and came again to Mem- 
phis, where he took Apis and the 
other sacred animals he had sent for, 
and retreated immediately into Ethio- 
pia together with all his army, and 
all the multitude of the Egyptians ; 



* ?r«^<jyyi>.Ai> Uig. 
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rSv Atyiirrien Softix^* X^P^i*' 

dcf^^/Aoof, Kai To2^f «xX<0W 
%«6pa rSv mf^ itp^ptniyifpf 

xa) xv/wa( «p^ T^y Tofy vc- 
vpufMHOit T^ioxa/Bcxa ^T»y 

ciy a^Tcipxet^, oiJ^ lyTToy 7€ 
xal crrpaTOirc^y A/diomxoy 
'gp^ ^i;Xax9}y inirait to7^ 
%ap* *AfAcyd^etf( tgv paaiXiv^ 

Kai T^ ytXv Kara T^y A/- 
d'Mir/ay rmavra, ol Se SoXih- 
/MTrai xareX^^yrrf, oiy to?^ 
luapotf Tuy AXyvmUnt oZtk^ 
dyoaiv^^ ruitq dp^p^icoif icpw 

WX^^*"* »ffTf T^y T«y 
Tcpottp^fAfyenf YJ^vt^vw YS^tpiV' 
njy § <l)aiy€a-6ai, roti Tore ra 

TOi;Tft»f aUTf^lMLTa d'€«f/ACyOi(. 

XAJ TTflc^ ou /Aoyoy iroXctf xat 
xitf^flK eyC7rpi}o-ay, 6^e /c^- 
o'oXoSyrcf, c^e KvfAaiyofJttvet 
£oaya ^tSy ^pKOvrro, dXKSt 
XQU rot^ adroii ivraymf rSy 
^eparrevofjL^yup lepSy l^wy 
yjpSfuy^h luTtkaw^ xaj ^ora^ 



for the king of Ethiopia was under 
obligations to him. He was there- 
fore kindly received by the king, 
who took care of all the multitude 
that was with him, while the country 
supplied what was necessary for their 
subsistence. He also allotted to him 
cities and villages during his exile, 
which was to continue from its be- 
ginning during the predestined thir- 
teen years. Moreover he pitched a 
camp for an Ethiopian army upon 
the borders of Egypt, as a protectioc 
to king Amenophis. 



In the mean time, while such was 
the state of things in Ethiopia, the 
people of Jerusalem, who bad come 
down with the unclean of the Egyp- 
tians, treated the inhabitants with 
such barbarity, that those who wit- 
nessed their impieties believed that 
that their joint sway was more exe- 
crable than that which the Shepherds 
had formerly exercised alone. For 
they not only set fire to the cities 
and villages, but committed every 
kind of sacrilege, and destroyed the 
images of the gods, and roasted and 
fed upon those sacred animals that 
were worshipped; and having com- 



* Hud. supposes some word such as w»fn9xi» to have been lost here, 
t MSS. inserts tU r^y, J Hafti. inseits »»). 

§ Hud. from Lowth and Vet. Int. — XP^^^* ^ulg. 
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xeu vipajftf roijrt» Upu^ xoi 

XOI y^fUftmi iitPaXn' Aeyrrau 
8* iri Tip ir«XArc/ciy no) rot^ 

Ut^it TO 7<i«^ *HXmi/voX/ti}(, 

'HX/ov v«X(i d€«v *Oa'ip€Uff u^ 
lurtPji e/c toSto to ycMf, 
larcTcft) Totnro^ ica} vpoo^- 



pelled the priests and prophets to 
kill and sacrifice them, they cast them 
naked out of the country. It is said 
also that the priest, who ordained 
their polity and laws, was by birth 
of Heiiopolis, and his name Osarsiph, 
from Osiris the god of Heiiopolis : 
but that when he went over to these 
people his name was changed, and 
he was called Moyses. — Joseph, contr, 
App. lib. I. c. 26. 



OF THE SHEPHERDS AND ISRAELITES. 



(Aey«i ^ Ma>c9flMr va* 

dffy h ^KiUin^i^ ato At9«ov/a( 
/iCT^ fAJsy£Kfi^ dv»£t/A(»<f xai 

XoKrrf cl h^ TOK «oifi/o'« xai 
ToTf fuapoT^j ivtwio'eaf a^cvf, 
xa} «XaoI< avoxT(/yajrrf( 



eof airwf ajQH tSv o^/ow 



(Manetho again says :) Afler this 
Amenophis returned from Ethiopia 
with a great force, and Rampses also, 
his son, with other forces, and en- 
countering the Shepherds and the 
unclean people, they defeated them 
and slew multitudes of them, and 
pursued them to the bounds of Syria. 
— Joseph, contr, A pp. lib. I. c. 27. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE EXODUS: 



FROM CH^REMON. 



META rwrop iitrdacu pov- 

oSrof A/yinrrjaxV fjidioyunf la-' 
Top/oy avyypeu(f€ty, xet* vpoc 
^€ff TQUrro &Ojua tqv jSoto*!- 

dM>» xa) Tov viov a^Toi; Pa- 

" Kara to^« fhnov^ ^ "lori^ 
^^>^ Tf» *Afuyv^h f^l*^ 
fjUrfi avrw, trt xi Ifp^v a^r^^ 

ifpiTupdifTyiv* Ze Upnypafd.fAa-' 
Tca <pet»aif iav rSv tf^q fAO" 
kuo'iAC^^ ix^vTvv di^pSv xa- 
^dpv} rTfr Aryurroy voB^our" 
^at T^^TTo/flKj adrw* *E«i- 
Xeforra ^ rafy lv<o-iy£y /At/- 
ptabai i/xoo'ivCKTC hiPaXety, 



After him (Manetho) I wish to 
examine Cheeremon, who professes 
to have composed a history of 
Egypt. He gives the same name as 
does Manetho to the king Ameno- 
phis and his son Ramesses» and says 
as follows — 

" Isis appeared to Amenophis in 
his dreams, rebuking him that her 
temple should have been overthrown 
iu war. Upon which Phritiphantes 
the sacred scribe told him, that if he 
would clear Egypt of all polluted 
persons he would be delivered from 
these terrors. He therefore collected 
two hundred and fifty thousand un- 
clean persons, and drove them out. 
Their leaders were two scribes called 



• *pn90anriy, 4»^iro3^m]r, Al. MSS. 



t wr6»s El. 
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tiaq Mdwonjy re muou 'li^xifvwt 
xoi TovTO> ieptyfafAfAardu. 
Alyvrrut $* ai)Tor$ evo/Aara 

rrj( f CA$ nfX0iMrM> ix9(t>f 
not wrvxi^Ty iM/pidat rfuf 

XcMF (/( T^ ATyvrroy ^taMAfJU" 

Oif iJHKuuf avp$€fiJiyovi M 
T^ Aiywrdir ffTf)ar€V0'ai. 
Toy d< 'Aficyw^y et)x uiro- 
fiUHtrra r^ e^wdoy ainS» €i( 
fuBtnlM fpvytTp xaraXiWrra 
T>pf TvyaZxa eyxvoy. J** xpwr- 
TSMcyiyy ey TiO"* ovi)Xa/'»K tc- 
xcryvatSa, oyo^ Mctf-oijyi^,* 

'loi^oMUf cl( Tiyy Supiay, oy* 
TOf «cpi (ftua-i fAVpiJu^t xoi 
Toy %ar€pa 'Ay.evwpw iK t^( 
Ai^wv/of xaTo^fao-^ai." 



Moyses and Josephus, the latter of 
whom was a sacred scribe : but their 
Egyptian names were, that of Moyses 
Tbithen, and that of Josephus Pete- 
seph. They bent their way towards 
Pelusium where they met with three 
hundred and eighty thousand men lefl 
there by Amenophis, whom he would 
not sufier to come into Egypt. 



With these they made a treaty and 
invaded Egypt. But Amenophis 
waited not to oppose their incursion, 
but fled into Etliiopia, leaving his 
wife pregnant : and she concealed 
herself in a cavern where she brought 
forth a child and named him Messe- 
nes, who when he arrived at man- 
hood drove out the Jews into Syria, 
being about two hundred thousand, 
and recalled liis father Amenophis 
from Ethiopia. — Joseph, contr. ^pp* 
lib. I. c. 32. 



OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



KaT^ ry^y Aiyinrroy rova- 
huoff XMsufajq viptaracrteci 

AM Ttpf oir'ay rS> xax»y it) 



There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous disease in Egypt, the 
multitude attributed the cause of the 
evil to the Deity : for a very great 
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ywy, xai BiijXXay/AcyOfC cCco-f 
X^v/Acwy vcpi TO ££pe» xai ra^ 

jBfluye irap' adrciV ra^ war- 
flwq rSy &<wy T«fA^^«. *Or«p o/ 
t5}? X«pa? ^yyeyer-f vv^Xa^op, 

Tayrijo-avToiiXptW o^k €«tf"- 
i&ai T»y xaxtfv. E^^v( obv 
f€WjXaTow/tA€»wi' Twy aXXoeSr- 
v«>, o» /ubcy ii[uf>et»€rrarot xa2 
2da(rrtx<^TaT0i avarTpaup^rrt^ 
i^ff^upvivap^uq rivtf tf>a<nv) 
tlf r^v *EX>.aSa, xai riva^ 
iri^v^ roisovq €%ovTa^ af «X^- 

yao( xa/ K^B/ao^ T&y aXXoiy 

t\^ T^y yt;y xceXovjUiei^y *Iot;- 

lyjf Aly^TSTOVj rayrcXSc 8« 
epyifAW wcav xxt* imtvwq 

AvoiDua^ vpocayoptviixtyof 
Mvffyji, (ppoyfo'ei $c voXXjj xat 
ai^pei^ v\i7<rro¥ hioupifw* 
OSrof $€ xaraXajSo/Afye^ r^y 
X^^atvy aXXa^ re vo/V(i( Ixrio'e 
xa< T^y yvy ovo'oy l'Kupa¥^fTtd~ 
Tijy, eyoua^ojueyijy 'Upoir^Kvfxa, 



concourse of foreigners of every na- 
tion then dwelt in Egypt, who were 
addicted to strange rites in their 
worship and sacrifices ; so that in 
consequence the due honours of the 
gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of the land infer- 
red, that, unless they removed them, 
there would never be an end of tlieir 
distresses. They immediately there- 
fore expelled these foreigners; the 
most illustrious and able of whom 
passed over in a body (as some say) 
into Greece and other places under 
the conduct of celebrated leaders, of 
whom the most renowned were Da- 
naus and Cadmus. 



But a large body of the people 
went forth into the country which is 
now called Judsa, situated not far 
distant from Egypt, being altogether 
desert in those times. The leader of 
this colony was Moses, a man very 
remarkable for his great wisdom and 
valour. , When he had taken posses- 
sion of the land, among other cities, 
he founded that which is called Jeru- 
salem which is now the most cele- 
brated. — Lib, XL, EcL r. p. 921. 



N.B. The rest of the fragment gives an accoant of the Jewiih poUty, laws, 
&C. It was the beginning of Diodorus' history of the Jewish vi-ar, and is pre* 
served by Photius. 
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OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS: 



FROM LYSIMACHUS. 



A^i y&f 'Evi BMxopevf 
tmT Kirfjvriv9 Paffi^Jotf, rhif 

Ta{ xa} yffv^q, xo} cEXXa »»- 

lep^ xaTa^ci^yra<jMCTa«Tery 

9t» wmjX/fi v(p<irea'orran', 
attapftCof h T^ Aly^-FT^ «yc- 
kV^cu. BoKXopcy ^t T^ Tvy 
Ayvrrtw fiaa-ikiatf cl( Ajea- 
fiMa* vifATpat vcp) tij( elxap* 

9c6y 8i ^iri7yf t<S( 2rpa( xa- 

m Sbo-drcjSSy, hcpakk&yrA 

tfifuvif fe^i ^ 4>^ff^i ma) 

^ mi rJfc Up^ dfptiroay x«) 
e9n» fV yh* nAf^g^pf^tif. 

htifiitfUittf 'gpooTiLQ^frtifMXiftiiff 
xtXeSotM toXfl^^ vftnjtfttjM^** 



He says, That in the reign of Boc* 
choris king of Egypt, the Jewish 
people being infected with leprosy 
scurvy, and sundry other diseases, 
took shelter in the temples where 
they begged for food; and that in 
consequence of the vast number of 
persons who were seized with the 
complaint there became a scarcity in 
Egypt. Upon this Bocehoris the 
king of the Egyptians sent persons 
to inquire of the Oracle of Amraon, 
respecting the sterility : and the god 
directed him tb cleanse the temples 
of all polluted and impious men and 
cast them out into the desert; but to 
drown those that were afiected with 
the leprosy and scurvy, inasmuch as 
their efxistence was displeasing to the 
Sun; dien to purify the temples ; upon 
which- the landwoiild recover its ferti- 
lity. When Bocchoriff had received the 
oracle, he assembled the priests and 
attendants of the adtars, and com- 
manded'them to gather together all th'e 
unclean personsand deliver them over 
to the soMiers'to lead them forth into 



• "A/tt/uavof MSS. 



f '£p$7t MSS. 
B B 
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€pvifMv* Totc ^ Xnr/}olf cZ( /u«- 

xo} jpupSwf Tf^f SiXKw^ avif^' 

ixTt^i^eu iff' &KCikeiqi' 2v- 

»ff « a&rSyf wnrlq 8* iffiye- 
PCfUyiify Ttvp KM 'kuy(youq xai/- 
o'aKTAf (pvKdTretp iavrov^f 
▼'{v 'i' itMvcrajf »i/xTa wjo*- 
Trt/o-flurrof IXtf^ec^au Tflt$ 

TJ 8* IvioJo^ if^^f^ MftwoTjy 
Tiyot avfA,pmiKiva'at aOror^, 
vapaPa)0^fA€)fwq f/dav e8^y 

a^o^a avfjip^vXeija-fty, &>^ 

pvfMv^t olf ay 'K€pt'nSxf^i»t 
^varpitfty. 2woM>€0-4yT«y 
8^ rSy ^XXtfy, tA 8ox&^yTa 
«jflSrra5 8ia t?« ^^jbiov iro- 
peij€<r^eup inayS^ 8c o^Xij^cy- 
Taf jXd^cry £4^ T^ ^Kovfjjnify 
Xf^pour, Koi Totff re ^b^pt^ot;^ 
d/3^/^oyra<, xol t^ le^ oi;X£y- 
TCK xai ifAVpfia-ayra^, iXStty 



the desert ; but to wrap the lepers in 
sheets of lead and cast them into the 
sea. After they had drowned those 
afflicted with the leprosy and scnrvy, 
they collected the rest and left them 
to perish in the desert. But they 
took counsel among themselves, and 
when night came on lighted up fires 
and torches to defend themselves, and 
fasted all the next night to propitiate 
the gods to save them. Upon tbe 
following day a certain man called 
Moyses counselled them to persevere 
in following one direct way till they 
should arrive at habitable places, and 
enjoined them to hold no friendly 
communication with men, neither to 
follow those things which men es- 
teemed good, but such as were con- 
sidered evil : and to overthrow the 
temples and altars of the gods as 
oflen as they should happen with 
them. When they had assented to 
these proposals, they continued their 
journey tlirough the desert, actiiig 
upon those rules, and afler severe 
hardships they at length arrived in a 
habitable country, where, having in- 
flicted every kind of injury upon the 
inhabitants, plundering and burning 
the temples, they came at length to 
the land which is now called Judasa, 
and founded a city and settled there. 
This city was named Hierosyla from 



* cl^g* ^ ^^ Big. Hafh. 
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€1^ tV *w *lwZaua9 tpocay^^ 

irraZSst xaTO«Ken>. To Sc 
arrv rtZio 'UpoffvXa* itvo 

Tip AMfcao-Zay vpe^ to fit}i{[ 
mt^i^9^a<, xcu Tify re v^y 



their disposition. But in after times 
when they acquired strength, to ob- 
literate the reproach, they changed its 
name and called the city Hierosoly- 
ma, and themselves Hierosolymites. 
— Jos, contr, Affp, 34. 



OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM POLEMO. 



Ko) 'EXX^MV Ik rmq l(r- 
npwci naru rtv^ a^Tov( XP^ 

n«XcfMW fAcy h T^ 'Kf&r^ 
rah 'SXXijyncafy UrroptSiif "Keyw 

fmpa tm; AiyvKxitn rrpartSj 
iimmr AlylrKTw. oi ^y t^ 



ffC«(. 



Some of the Greeks also relate 
that Moses flourished in those times. 

Polemo in the first book of his 
Grecian histories says, that — " In the 
reign of Apis the son of Phoroneus a 
part of the Egyptian army deserted 
from Egypt and took up their habi- 
tation in that part of Syria which is 
called Palestine not far from Arabia :" 
these indeed were they who went out 
with Moses. — Afric. cited Eus, Pr. 
Ev. lib. 10. 



* Quod, ic^ek ennKlixafft. Hud. — 'Itg^aihM/m MSS. 

t inifutcTM MSS. X Vet. Int. Hud.— Gr. omitted /cif. 
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OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM PTOLBMiEUS MENDBSIUS. 



^»y "A/mwi; xoreb Toy 'Apyttw 



Amosis, who lived about die same 
time with Inachus the Argive over- 
threw the city Avaris ; as Ptolemseus 
Mendesius has related in his chroni- 
cles. — Clemens Strom, died Eui, Pr, 
Ev. lib. 10. 



OF THE EXPPUS OF THE JEWS : 



FROM AJiTABANUS.* 



Tov( S^ X^i}d'ajKJyou( icap^ 
fffy APytftj(w» vvXXa /Acy 

yt^/Mifp m}0^» Tc ira^Xi}09 

T^ "Afa^ivM 9VfafMvf ho.) 

^04 MtfA^ra^ fM» XcTCiy 



And they (the Jews) borrowed 
of the Egyptians many veaaels and 
tio 'small quantity of rttmeiit, and 
every variety of treaaiire« and paand 
over the branches of the river igy 
wards Arabia, and upon the third 
day's march arrived at a eonvenieat 
station upon the Red Sea. 

And the Memphites say thtt 



* Artabftniu, evidently an Alexandrian Jew, !■ add to bare written sboot 
a century B. C. The fragmenti of his history which have been preserved ibOow 
the Scripture with some few variations and additions. I have inserted the above 
fragment on account of the Memphite and ilellopoKtan tnuBtions of the Biodos 
referred to in it. Its authenticity, however, is very much to he 
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ftrra voXXa}^ hwafuv^ etfAa 
xai TM( naBupvfMPOtf ^ok 
8i^ TO Tiyy tuap^w T6l$ *Iou- 
SoMVc tS» hJirfmrUn xp^o'ajMC- 
MV( Siaxofu^Ciy. T^ if Mwva^ 

Toy $c Mtfvovy &x«(^ajrra, 
ht9iy€a f^ ^jSStf toS 2^a ro<, 
xai fl2rr« T^ jKcy Nt^ diaorf- 

tm 8< T«y AlyvFtlwf xai 
SMm»y7«9y ^<r2 «vp a^fit^ int, 

vnre rtS Wf^ xai t^^ TtXijfi' 

yirra^ ro9 iciyivyoy, rpiattmrra 
CTi| jy tJ i^f^ diarpAf/ai, 



MoysM being well Acquainted with 
tluit part of -die country wailed for 
die ebbing of ihe tide, and tben made 
tbe -whole imikitnde pass through die 
shallows of the sea. 

But the Heliopolitans say Uiat die 
king pursued diem with great power, 
and took with him die sacred ani- 
mals, in order to recover the sub- 
stance which the Jews had borrowed 
of die Egyptians. But that a divine 
voice instructed Moyses to strike the 
sea with his rod: and that when 
Moyses heard this he touched the 
waters with the rod, whereupon the 
waves stood apart, and the host went 
through along a dry path. He * says 
moreover that when the Egyptians 
came up with them and followed after 
them, the fire flashed on them from 
before, and the sea again inundated 
the path, and that all the Egyptians 
perished either by the fire or by the 
return of the waters. 



But the Jews escaped the danger 
and passed thirty years in the desert, 
where God rained upon them a kind 
of grain like that called Panic, whose 
color was like snow. He says also 
that Moyses was ruddy with white 



* Artabanna ? Qy. Does not Eiuebiui here resume hii extract from the 
narndTe of ArtalMinai ? 
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yiveu U ^t tov W^vtrw^ hair and of a dignified deportment : 

«v^^xi), voX^v, No/bi4niy» and that when he did these things he 

a£M»/«aTix^y. ravra U vpdiau was in the eighty-ninth year of his 

«t^ ini wra ^ydoi^xoyra age. — Eus, Pr, Ev, lih. 10. 
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FROM 



DIUS AND MENANDER. 



THE TYRIAN ANNALS 



FROM DIUS/ 



OF HIRAM. 



ABIBAAOT rcXcvng^ovre^, ^ 

fUfru t?^ voACtff J %fo<rix^€if. 
nau luT^ rl am imro/if- 

r« icpiy xa5^ lavro w ^y y^^^yll 

iata$r^ULai» h/io'fMio-iif' ityor 
jSaf }k €li Toy Alfieofw vkori- 
fOfl't %fii lyiv rSv vaSv mora'' 
Tioanpt, Tw Vk rvpcofinvvTa 'U- 
fwtlkiitMif 2eXo/u«ya W/ut^/ai^ 
ipairt wpoq rlw VSpvfxov 

dunf^crra diaxfryaiy t^ Xt;- 



Upon the death of Abibalus his son 
Hiromus succeeded to the kingdom. 
He raised the eastern parts of the 
city, and enkrged the citadel ; and 
joined to it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, which stood before upon 
an island, by filling up the interme- 
diate space: and he adorned that 
temple with donations of gold : and 
he went up into Libanus to cut tim- 
ber for the construction of the tem- 
ples. And it is said that Solomon, 
who at that time reigned in Jerusa- 
lem, sent enigmas to Hiromus, and 
desired others in return, with a pro- 
posal that whichsoever of the two 
was unable to solve them, should for- 
feit money to the other. Hiromus 



* Dion. Sync. 

X Sync, omits ti|i w6K$u»t, 

II ■> Iffy Sync 



f Z/|9x^0f Sync. 

§ Iro/ifffc Sync. 

\ nnf au'tou 1 V Xvw XcjSc)* El. 
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cotrri xp^fA<K,ra ^hrer/yciy. o/a»- 

elra W 'AiSSij^i^y • Ti>a Tu'- 
pMir a»$^a T^ vpoTf dcvra Xi^- 
0-01 Ka) a^^ aXXa vpoPoKiTv' 
a fA.^ \6a'ctrra rhf ZoX«jiAaiya, 
«oXA^ T^ Elp^fA^ wpwamri* 



agreed to the proposal, but was un- 
able to solve the enigmas, and paid 
treasures to a large amount as a for- 
feit to Solomon. And it is said that 
one Abdemonus, a Tyrian, solved the 
enigmas, and proposed others which 
Solomon was not able to unriddle, for 
which he repaid the fine to Hiromus. 
— Joseph, contr, Ap» lib. I. c. 17, — 
Syncel, Ckron, 182. 



OF THE KINGS AND JUDGES FROM NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

TO CYRUS. 



*Eir2 ^BafidUv rw fiwrt- 

wcopof 'npf TiSpw ix* rn| ^- 
xaTp/a'j" fUT^ Toinroy iPaa-i" 
XcuTC Bo^X eryj hhta, fAtra 
rtlvTw htcarr^t xaercd^^i)- 
coy xa) ittytavaaf* 'Exy/jSoXof 

*Aj3da/ov fiijvaf Bcxa, "Afipa- 

yoyo( xa< rtfdoT^ro^ rov * Aj3- 
hifkifAAv hxaariu cti} cf , Sv 
fMTa£v i^avtKtvjt BaX^re^^ 
^yiavT^y fi^a* rlvvw tcXcwtij- 
(rearro^, ^irooTe/XayTCf fAcrc- 
W/btif/oyro McpjSoXey ^x i^f 



In the reign of Ithobalus, Nabu- 
chodonosorus besieged Tyre for thi^ 
teen years. After him reigned Baal 
ten years. After him Judges were 
appointed who judged the people: 
Ecnibalus, the son of Baslachus, two 
months : Chelbes, the son of Ab- 
dfieus, ten months : Abbarus, the high- 
priest, three months : Mytgonus aod 
Gerastratus the son of Abdelemus, 
six years : after them Balatonis 
reigned one year as king : and upon 
his death the Tyrians sent to fetch 
Merbalus from Babylon: aod be 
reigned four years: and when he 
died they sent for Hiromus, his bro- 



* 'A/38d!^o>e> Go. 
f Several editions omit from N«iSou^oSo»^0'op«s. 
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CT1) rtffO'afa. tw/tw TfX*i;- 



tfO. 



/a» ^^ »fp« -j" TTJ^ NajSoi^ft- 

Bexar)» ^ rrci tij^ Elp^fMU 
Kt>p«( n<p^( TO xp«(TO( vap- 
cXajSnr.) 



ther» who reigned twenty years. In 
his time Cyrus was king of Persia. 



(The whole time therefore amounts 
to fifty-four years and three months. 
For in the seventh year of his reign 
Nabuchodonosorus began the siege 
of Tyre : and in the fourteenth year 
of Hiromus Cyrus the Persian as- 
sumed the government of that king- 
dom.) — Joseph, cantr. Ap, lib. I 
c. 21. 



• l$Hafo.Big. 
t hr\ Hafa. — J. CappeL reads l/38d/<y [ih ykg xo) Scxiry irtt, &c. 



THE TYRIAN ANNALS : 



FROM MENANDER. 



OF HIRAM. 



TEAETTH2ANT02 t( 'A/Si- 

pLiTaq enj wcKngKorra rpia 

riffo-apet' o2to< c^fiw-e tSv 
£dpi/X«poy, T^y TC x^vo-oi/y 
luoya ^y t07( rot; Ai^( ^y^d^i}- 
Kfy €T« "j" T€ tXipr f t/Xwy A»eX- 
^vv €K0if/6y, avi rov Ktyofiivov 

el< tA< T«y l«^5y ariya^, xa- 

xaiyo^f yao^( ^iiu^fA.iqa'€f to 
Tc Tou 'HpAKXcovfy xa< T^( 
'Aa^apTi}( TC/xf ye^ San^pcvctVf 
uLal TO /ticy Toi; 'H^axXeov( 
vp«Toy ^iroii}0'aTe!{[ ^y r^ Ile^- 
#t/ij» /t*i?»'i> €?T« rh 'nj; *Aarpdp^ 



After the death of Abibaliu, Hiro- 
mus his son succeeded him in his 
kingdom, and reigned thirty-four 
years, having lived fifty-three. He 
laid out that part of the city which is 
called Eurychoron : and consecrated 
the golden column which is in the 
temple of Jupiter. And he went up 
into the forest on the mountain called 
Lihanus, to fell cedars for the roofs 
of the temples : and having demo- 
lished the ancient temples, he rebuilt 
them, and consecrated the fanes of 
Hercules and Astarte : he construct- 
ed that of Hercules first, in the month 
Peritius ; then that of Astarte, when 
he had overcome the Tityans who 
had refused to pay their tribute : and 
when he had subjected them he re- 



* Hud. from Sync, and Ant — ^from fnrr^xwra was before omitted. 

f |jr) Sync. — iirtnet Vulg. 

J wpArw T# T^f iy%gffn toC 'HfoxX/ovs iwwiivvT^ Al. 
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^/wv(. fltf Na4 i^voTof CK iofurS 

fuerOf a itiroffcrt SoXofu^y 
*Ic^to«Xt/jpuf» PaaiT^jS^. 



turned. In his time was a certain 
young man named Abdemonus, who 
used to solve the problems which 
were propounded to him by Solomon 
king of Jerusalem. — Joseph, contr, 
Ap, lib. I. c. 18. — Joseph, Antiq, 
Jud. lib. VIII. c. 5. 



OF THB SUCCESSORS OF HIRAM. 



^(aro ripf Pacikeieuf Baktd" 

r€a'rapdiurra rfia, iPao'i- 
htv^tp cny hrtd* /mt^ roSroy 
'ApHarrparoi \\ i adrw vUf, 
Pt^a-a^ rn} UMO't ivifta^ ifia- 
vtkewrtv fnj iwta* TovToy el 
T$( rf04pou auTov vWi tiwa-' 
pif heiPw'M^ayrti £v»Xc- 
0'av, e» e %p€0'P^€poq iPaa-t" 

*Aa^aproi ^ AtXatarrdifrw,^ 
o(, PUto'a^ cTij vcKn^Ntfyra 
T€99apay iPctvtkeuvnS Ty^ ^ 
Seica. f««Ta revroy e a)c\^f 



Upon the death of Hiromus, Ba^ 
leazarus his son succeeded to the 
kingdom ; he lived forty-three years, 
and reigned seven : afler him Abdas- 
tratus his son reigned nine yearsi 
having lived twenty-nine: against him 
the four sons of his nurse conspired, 
and slew him: of these the eldest 
reigned twelve years : after them 
Astartus, the son of Delseastartus, 
reigned twelve years, having lived 
fifty-four : after him his brother 
Asenimus reigned nine years, having 
lived fifty-four : he was slain by his 
brother Pheles, who governed the 
kingdom eight months, having lived 
fifty years : he was slain by the priest 



• Tjtps EL— Lowth proposes Tvp/oif — ^Tidcaeos Vet. Int — *htniwt 'Huxo/bis 
MSS.— 'Rvic/o't Jos. in Ant. 

t Sync, omits the eleven tines from nt&9K£n tc. 
X Sync and Jos. in AnL insert Ju). 

I BaXfi^Upof Sync.-H80Mc\8i;«^( Dind. 

II AiiiArro^os Syn. — 'A$Zdtrafnf Din. % *Ek§arr^9u Sync. 
•* 'A0^^«fC/MOs Din. 
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enj ria'O'eipat xai veyTiiKOwa, 

d«<JX€TO into TOW aheXtpov *€- 
AiJ"r««» * «« >Mp69¥ T^» /Swr*- 
Xeiflw 5p£f fjajya^ «t», jS<«5(rac 
Inj wevreKOKra. rwrw ovci- 
X«>Ef&»i3aXo?f T?? 'Ao- 
rapTTj; l€p€i><, o<» paffi>Avaeiq 

pi^a-ai 6T1} rtcffop^norra 
«ff»T€, ipeb(r(>j(va'€V €tij €C. 
TOi^«v 8ia8oxo^ 7^7oy€ M«Ct- 

tni €wia. Wtw 8«t5ox«« 7^" 

Jtij «€ynjxoKT« ef , ^^oo-iXcw- 
fl«»€Tii TCO-o-ap^xovTa lirr^f. 
^y S( T^ H* aMv ipUfAif crci 

iv T^ AijS^ «oXiy tfwZ^fMiat 

(2vyd>7rra» ^ votf o xp^vec 
&vl tyif ElpiiMv Paai'Aeiaq 
axpt Kap5pJ^w< kt/Itcwj, ctjj 

Scx^ry crei t^( £I/mS/aov ^a- 



of Astarte, Ithobalus, who reigned 
thirty-two years, having lived sixty- 
eight : and he was succeeded by Ba- 
dezorus his son, who reigned six 
years, having lived forty-five: his 
successor was Matgenus his son, who 
reigned nine years, having lived 
thirty-two : and he was succeeded by 
Phygmalion who reigned forty-seven 
years, having lived fifty-six : in the 
seventh year of his reign his sister 
fled from him, and founded the city 
of Carthage in Libya. 



(Whence it appears that the sum of 
the whole time from the reign of Hi- 
romus to the foundation of Carthage 
is 155 years and 8 months. Andsiiioe 
the temple in Jerusalem was built in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Hiro- 



• «^AAqTot Sync. t EBtfaX»5 Sync 

X BaAi{wpof Din. — B^^^ot Gk>. 

§ M^T4Ms Din. — Uiriipos B. — Airooi Go. 

II MvyloTJftfy ♦«ff/«a>oS» Sync— nwy/iaXiw* Go. m. — *u9t/ua^ Go. 

t Sc in»crU AiBA. •• Hud. from Theoph. Ant^— x' Vujg. 
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faj^il i »a«<, ytyovty oh* mils, therefore from the building of the 






temple to the foundation of Carthage 
the time is a hundred and forty-three 
years and eight months.) — Jos, cont. 
Ap. lib. I. c. iS.—Sync. 183. 



OF THE INVASION OP SALMANASAR. 



Koi *EX»Xaro( ^ ifOfAU 
«3Te<, dxorrarrvy Kittouaw, § 

4ia4(SaX/Adiy»rap) J TMy*A<r- 

rmify TO>€/Mf> a'Eaaouf. o< t«( 

%ayvvif wfty^^tv httatt* 
difeaTvi Tc Tvpteav 2«$6»r Ka« 
*Ax;}|| xa; If noXai TJpof,^ 
xdu iraX\«( oXXai voXeif t cd 
rf T»y *A(r(rvp/aw iavritq ]8a- 
ciXcr «st^«Sea'ay. SidTvpuw** 
c^ tncvraytyrw vdKty i j3a- 



Elulaeus reigned thirty-six years: 
and he fitted out a fleet against the 
Cittaeans § who had revolted, and* re- 
duced them to obedience. But Sal- 
manasar, the king of the Assyrians, 
sent them assistance, and overran 
Phoenicia: and when he had made 
peace with the Phoenicians he return- 
ed with all his forces. And Sidon, 
and Ace (Acre), and Palsetyrus, and 
many other cities revolted from the 
Tyrians, and put themselves under 
the protection of the king of Assyria. 
But as the Tyrians still refused to 
submit, the king made another expe- 
dition against them : and the Phoe- 
nicians furnished him with sixty ships 
and eight hundred rowers : and the 
Tyrians attacked him with twelve 
ships, and dispersed the hostile fleet, 
and took prisoners to the amount of 



Hafn. omits. 



1 'EAiAaTos Ft. 



f rrij ^\y Theoph. Ant. — pfiy Sync. 
§ Cyprios Sc. — Usher proposes rtrreutat. 
II Some have'A^xq. ^ Periz. thinks it should be BqfiVT^t. 

** Big. Samb. and Vat. insert aOrS. 
tf Epiphaoius reads it Phoenidbus exhibentibus. 
:t 70. Epiph. §§ 9f( Epiph. 
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«crraxoo'/bv(. hetr^ii ^vov- 

hc\ Tov vorafjuni koi rSy bdpa« 
rrco*! verrc yevifxtmiff ^xap- 



five hundred men : upon which ac- 
count the Tynans were held in great 
respect.* But the king of Assyria 
stationed guards upon the river and 
aqueducts, to prevent the Tyrians firom 
drawing water: and this continued 
five years, during all which time they 
were obliged to drink from the wells 
they dug. — Joseph. ArUiq. Jud. lib. 
IX. c. 14. 



• ^Aphff^oi Vat. — k^ta^at Ft. 
f Aucta hinc apud Tyrioi rerum omnium pretia. Grot. 
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HANNO AND HIEMPSAL. 
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THE PERIPLUS OF HANNO. 



ANNDNOi; 

KAPXHAONmN BAIIAZni 

n£PinAOT2, 

TON irntp T^f 'HpaxKiwK 

rnJKa^ AijSvxAfy ryii 7?( ftc- 

rw KpoyoS* rtfUvttf ^Xot/yra 

fwa xXeTy cf » 0^X«y 'H^ax- 
\tiw, not WXei( xTi^ciy Aij9v- 
^ooixMP, xai evXcvo'cy, 'g^rrm-' 

^rr^y xa2 Tijy oXXijy va^^o*- 
xcinjy. 

f {« vXavjt dvpry iifjitpSv ivktif- 



THE VOYAGE 

OF HANNO, COMMANDER OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS, 

Round the parts of Libya which lie 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which he deposited in the temple of 
Saturn. 

It was decreed by tlie Carthagi- 
nians that Hanno should undertake 
a voyage beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and found Libyphoenician 
cities. He sailed accordingly with 
sixty ships of fifly oars each, and a 
body of men and women to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and provi- 
sions and other necessaries. 

When we had passed the Pillars 
on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founded the 
first city, which we named Thymia- 



* Junonis Plin. Solinus. 
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'Ktpouf ^ax^€rrti% iifi 2oX»- 
€rra AijSwc&y aKpamJ^ioy, Xa- 

iMfdJff^ilfMv el; X//«njy od 
«o^^« T1I( daX^TTi7( KtifUvvpff 
itdKdfMv /ACOTi^y voXXov k«m 
fjitydkiv, ^0'ay ^ k«i ^Xc- 
^orrcfy N£M raXXa ^tj^/a i^- 

Tigy TC TufUfipf vetpaXKd" 
Corrcf Sffw 4fUpa( iXovyy xa- 
TyKi70'a/Af y "f* voXfi( v^ t^ 
daX<(TTif noXovfA^vaq, Ka^ixoy 
re Tcrx^fy xai Ft/Tn^yy xai 
Axp'TOtf xa< M^XiTToy, xai 
"Apafifiw, Kf^xci^cy I' ^ya^- 

T0B^ A/{ey« ^v^ T^; Ai/9i%( 
f4vfra, mapk V aMvy No,ua- 
5r( ay^pcrrei Aiierau jStaxij- 
fiar* €if€fMy, map* olg ifutva" 
fU¥ a^t Tiy^fy ^/Xoi y€i4fMV9i» 
Tu^Tw dr xadr* tttp^&y Ai- 
d^MVCf f MM' a^fy^t, •^y yc]w^- 
ficyei di)pi^ SKiXi}/A/xeyijy 



terium. Below it lay an extensive 
plain. Proceeding thence towards 
the west, we came to Soloeis, a pro- 
montory of Libya, a place thickly 
covered with trees, where we erected 
a temple to Neptune ; and again pro- 
ceeded for the space of half a day 
towards the east, until we arrived at 
a lake lying not far from the sea, and 
filled with abundance of large reeds. 
Here elephants, and a great number 
of other wild beasts, were feeding. 



Having passed the lake about a 
day's sail, we founded cities near die 
sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, 
and Acra, and Melitta, and Aram- 
bys. Thence we came to the great 
river Lixus, which flows from Libya. 
On its banks the Lixitas, a shepherd 
tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst 
whom we continued some time oo 
friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitx 
dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, 
who pasture a wild country intersect- 
ed by large mountains, from which 
they say the river Lixus flows. In 
the neighbourhood of the mouDtains 
lived the Troglodytae, men of various 
appearances, whom the Lixits de- 



f Gem. proposea hotrtuHiftifit*. 
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TC^Wf fwAW ^y l^fMi^ c<f>pa^ey 

ltip>4a^ «dip€irXofA<y Tr^y ^^ 

(jXifly dyArxayra, 4fAc^< ^p^- 
fMy. &^ i^fofAcy ^ fivx^ riye^ 
uS>a9U9 yif0'«y ftncpoy, Ki^cX«y 
cxcucoy rraSbunf «4t€* ^y 
Kor^if^ofiffyy* K<jpyi}y Jy^fuC- 
vatrr^ irfxfjteupoftt^a h* ai" 
T^ ^x T«u V€^ffe>«ei/, xar* ftSdi* 

»«(, M 0"nfXa<, x^x<2^cy #■/ 
Kc^yijy. 

Tt^rrcv^cy c/( Xi^oify ^^- 
xofM^a, Sm^ T<yo< voTA^ia; /tcc- 
yd^Xw 2iavXef^0'ayT€(y Xp/nj^. 
c^cy dc r^aw^ ij XZ/ttyi} r^r^, 
ftti^M^ i9< Kijpyi;(« ^^* Jy 
4^f4^ioy vXoSy xarovi^oxuf- 

{X^cftcy. ^€p ^y Ilp9 i*4y%a^a 
vvcpcretyey, fterA -(• ^b^^^wy 
ie^f^w^ HtpfAora digpcia ^yijfA- 

^eu, hu>t^€9 vAcdyrr^, c/( 
rrcp«y ^X^«f«cy wvrafAhf yukyac^ 



scribed as swifter in niniiiiig than 
horses. 



Having procured interpreters from 
them we coasted along a desert coun- 
try towards the south two days. 
Thence we proceeded towards the 
east the course of a day. Here we 
found in a recess of a certain bay a 
small island, containing a circle of five 
stadia, where we settled a colony, and 
called it Ceme. We judged from our 
voyage that this place lay in a direct 
line with Carthage ; for the length of 
our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars, was equal to that from the 
Pillars to Ceme. 

We then came to a lake which we 
reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretes. This lake had three 
islands, larger than Ceme ; from 
which proceeding a day's sail, we 
came to the extremity of the lake, 
that was overhung by large moun* 
tains, inhabited by savage men, 
clothed in skins of wild beasts, who 
drove us away by throwing stones, 
and hindered us from landing. Sailing 
thence we came to another river, that 
was large and broad, and full of cro- 
codiles, and river horses; whence 



* Kcntuxlffafxtt Gesn. 



f /ULtffTu Gesn. 
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dciXwy Kot fvgw vora/AUw. 

'ExcS^cy ^ M fA€<nifAPpia^ 
^vXfifo-a/*ey S^^a y^fjUfo^t 
T^y Tijy vapoMT^/Acyoi. V 
noo'ay itar^ww A^itmt^y 

7oyTO, xa< to?*; /Acd^ ^fiafy Ai£- 
/rai(« tJ d* Jt¥ TcXfftrra/^ 
ilf*^p^f «poo'v^/*/o'^i}/Acy opco-i 

Tc?y 8c>8^y (i/Xa c ^«$i] tc xa2 
voix/Xa. vcpivXet^oyrcf 8c 

rpijrf , {< €«< ^^T€fa vpoq tJ 
•yj, veSiby ijk, S&€y wxtc^ 
d«p€»fifM», %vp c^o^po/Acyoy 
voyrax^cy xar* avoo^ceo'ci^, 
T^/x(y vXcoy, t^ 8* cXarroy. 

*T8pcu0'ci/A€yoi 8* ^ci^cy, i- 
vXiofAty c«( Tot//xTpo0^ey i|/ac- 
pa< vcyrc va^ y^», axp^ ?X- 
dofAcy cif H-^yoit iU\%Wf «y 
€^aaa» o2 ^p/Aij>c(< xaXcro-^aii 
'EtfT^pov Ktpa(. ^y 8c rolh^f 
yifo^f igy fi§yd\ii, ma) iy t^ 
yijO'^f Xif«yi} ^aXao'0'«8i}(, ^y 
8c rairr^ injaof frcpa, C4( ^ 
«S«oj3cCyTC(, iifMpa^ fJtip, 9vlh 
£t^vp»/Acy» 6TI /M^ 0Ai}y' yt;xT^ 
8c, «v^ Tc voXXa xaUfAfpa, 
xai ^«>^y avXSif ijxcuoucy, 



returning back we came again to 
Cerne. 



Thence we sailed towards the 
south twelve days, coasting the shore, 
the whole of which is inhabited by 
Ethiopian3, who would not wait our 
approach but fled from us. Their 
language was not intelligible eren to 
the Lixitffi, who were with us. To- 
wards the last day we approached 
some large mountains covered widi 
trees, the wood of which was sweet- 
scented and variegated. Having 
sailed by these mountains for two 
days we came to an immense opening 
of the sea ; on each side of which 
towards the continent, was a plain ; 
from which we saw by night fire 
arising at intervals in all directions, 
either more or less. 

Having taken in water there, we 
sailed forwards five days near the 
land, until we came to a large bay 
which our interpreters informed us 
was called the Western Horn. In 
this was a large island, and in the 
island a salt-water lake, and in this 
another island, where, when we had 
landed, we could discover nothing in 
the day-time except trees ; but in the 
night we saw many fires burnings and 
heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, 
drums, and confused shouts. Wr 
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ftVfApdkuV TC Kal rVfA-KOifW 

fta», i»po^ Jut fXetPev 
ijfto^, xai ol udyrei^ huXevov 

fuvrtit ^ oe^ airnjq «vpt^i( 
^oxf $, iApaXKov elf T^y d«i- 
Xorrair. iy 7? 8* inco ^ipfMif, 

^a^ifd^crrcf fl2T€«Xci^af(«y* 
rerrapof V iifupa^ ip€^fAtvo$, 

^Ajb^ /bcc^T^y. ^y fico>f9 8* J" 
^Pariif T< «v^, rSy cSXXvy 

•pof ^^oiVcTo fUytrrWf StSv 
hciM^ xaXoi/ficfyoy. r^iraroi 3' 
^i^cy, wvp^i^ fijaxaq va- 
^a«Xci^ayTc$, d^txifMBa ci( 
xaXvayy N^rot; Kcpo^ >jey^fM' 
¥99. h dc Tjf /M^ff, y^oc ijy, 
ioaa»a tJ vfi^r?}, Xi^unTy cxov- 
o-a" ica« h ra^r^f >9o'o< Jy 

f Mnr. «oX2> M vXf/«v( ^oy 

CI9' Of ol ipfAip4€q ittdKaw 
r«^^XXaf * ^M^yre^ 3^, av^pa^ 
/MP, TvXXajSciy dOx ^vy^^- 
fU9' axxi( Viirrf^ fi^y '(^^ 
ypy, x^funP^ai wrt^y xaS 
To?<f /Acrp^iff dfunflitjem. 



were then afraid, and our diviners or- 
dered us to abandon the island. Sail- 
ing quickly away thence, we passed 
a country burning with fires and per- 
fumes ; and streams of fire supplied 
from it fell into the sea. The coun- 
try* was impassable on account of the 
heat. We sailed quickly thence, being 
much terrified ; and passing on for 
four days, we discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle 
was a lofly fire, larger than the rest, 
which seemed to touch the stars. 
When day came we discovered it to 
be a large hill called the Chariot of 
the Gods. On the Uiird day ailer our 
departure thence, having sailed by 
those streams of fire we arrived at a 
bay called the Southern Horn ; at the 
bottom of which lay an island like 
the former, having a lake, and in this 
lake another island, full of savage 
people, the greater part of whom 
were women, whose bodies were 
hairy, and whom our interpreters 
called Gorillae. Though we pursued 
the men we could not seize any of 
them ; but all fled from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending 
themselves with stones. Three women 
were however taken; but they at- 
tacked their conductors with their 
teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. 
Having killed them, we flayed them. 



* Qy. the earth. 



f Htfotg Getn. 
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and brought their skins with us to 
Carthage. We did not sail ftirtheT 
on, our provisions failing us. 



HIEMPSAL: 



FROM SALLUST. 



OF THE AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 



Skd qui moTtaies initio 
Africam habuerint, qui- 
que postea accesserint, 
aut quo modo inter se 
penmxti sint, quamqukm 
ab ea £aDi&, quae pleros* 
que obdnet, diversum est ; 
tamen, ut ex libris Puni- 
cis^ qui regis Hiempsalis 
dicebantur, interpretatum 
nobis est: utique rem 
sese babere, cultores ejus 
terrs putant» quam pau- 
cissimia dicain. Csete- 
him fides ejus rei penes 
auctores erit. 

Africam initio babu^re 
Gaetulit et Libyes, asperi, 
incultique, quis cibus erat 
caro et ferina, atqoe humi 
pabulum, uti pecoribus. 



But wbat race of men first bad pos- 
session of Afirica, and who afterwards 
arrived, and in what manner they 
have become blended with each 
other; though the following differs 
from the report which is commonly 
current, yet I will give it as it was 
interpreted to me from tlie Punic 
books, which are called the books of 
King Hiempsal, and will explain in 
as few words as possible the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the land itself 
relative to the matter in question. 
But its authenticity must rest upon 
the credit of its authors. 

The aboriginal possessors of Africa 
were the Gsetulians and Libyans, a 
rough unpolished race, whose food 
was flesh and venison, and the pastur- 
age of the ground like cattle. They 

£ E 
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Hi neque moribus, neque 
lege, aut imperio cujus- 
quam regebantur; vagi, 
palantes, quas nox coe- 
gerat, sedes habebant. 

Sed postquam in His- 
panisL Hercules, sicut Afri 
putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus compositus ex gen- 
tibus variis, amisso duce, 
ac passim multis sibi 
quisque imperium peten- 
tibus, brevi dilabitur. Ex 
eo numero Medi, Persae, 
et Armenii, navibus in 
Africam trans vecti,proxi* 
mos nostro mari locos oc- 
cupavere. Sed Persse 
intra Oceanum xnagis : 
hique alveos navium in- 
versos pro tuguriis ha- 
buSre : quia neque mate- 
ria in agris, neque ab His- 
panis emundi,aut mutandi 
copia erat. Mare mag- 
num, et ignara lingua 
commercia prohibebant. 
Hi paulatim, per connu- 
bia, Gaetulos secum mis- 
cuere ; et quia saepc ten- 
tantes agros, alia, deinde 
alia loca petiverant, semet 
ipsi Numidas appellavSre. 
Caeterum adhuc sedificia 
Numidarum agrestium, 



were neither restrained by morals, 
nor law, nor any man's government ; 
wanderers and houseless, taking up 
their abode wherever they might 
chance to be, when night came upon 
them. 

But when Hercules perished in 
Spain, according to the opinion of 
the Africans, his army, composed of 
various nations, upon the loss of its 
leader, and from the factious attempts 
of many to assume the command was 
quickly dispersed. From its ranks 
the Medes, Persians, and Armenians, 
having passed over by shipping into 
Africa, occupied the parts bordering 
upon our sea. The Persians setded 
towards the Atlantic Ocean; and 
formed cottages of the inverted 
hulls of their vessels ; for they could 
neither obtain the requisite materisb 
in the fields, nor had the means of 
buying them or trafflcing for them 
with the Spaniards : inasmuch as the 
magnitude of the sea. aid ignorance 
of each others language, prevented aQ 
intercourse between them. Widiin 
a short time, by marriages, thev 
blended themselves with the Gsstu- 
lians, and because they frequendy 
changed their situations, and passed 
from one place to another, they as- 
sumed the name of Numidians. And 
to this day the buildings of the wild 
Numidians, which they call Mapalia, 
are of an oblong form, with roo& in« 
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qiue mapalia illi vocant, 
oblonga, incurvis lateri- 
bus tecta, quasi navium 
carinae sunt* 

Media autem, et Ar- 
meniis access^re Libyes. 
Nam hi propius mare 
Africum agitabant : (Gs* 
tuli sub sole magis, baud 
procul ab ardoribus :) 
hique maturd oppida ha- 
buere.' Nam, freto divisi 
ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. No- 
men eorum paulatim Li- 
byes corrup^re, barbara 
lingua Mauros pro Medis 
appellantes. Sed res Per- 
sarum brevi adolevit ; ac 
postea Numidae nomine, 
propter multitudinem, a 
parentibus digressi, pos- 
sedSre ea loca, quae prox- 
ima Carthaginem Numi- 
dia appellatur. Deinde, 
utrique alteris freti, fini- 
timos armis, aut metu sub 
impeiium suum coeg^re ; 
nomen gloriamque sibi 
addid^re: magis hi, qui 
ad nostrum mare proces- 
serant, quia Libyes, quam 
Gaetuli, mintis bellicosi: 
denique Africae pars in- 
ferior pleraque ab Numi- 



curvated in the sides like the holds 
of ships. 



The country occupied by the 
Medes and Armenians bordered upon 
that of the Libyans, for they occupied 
the parts nearer to the African sea, 
whilst the Gaetulians were more to- 
wards the sun, not far from the torrid 
zone : and they quickly built cities ; 
for, separated from Spain only by 
the straits, they established a mutual 
commerce. Their name was pre- 
sently corrupted by the Libyans, who 
in their barbarous language called 
them Mauri (Moors) instead of 
Medes. The affairs of the Persians 
in a short time became prosperous, 
and a colony under the name of Nu- 
midians left their original settlements 
on account of their numbers, and 
took possession of that part of the 
country which is next to Carthage 
and now called Numidia. Moreover, 
by mutual assistance, they subjected 
their neighbours to their dominion 
either by the force or terror of their 
arms, acquiring great renown and 
glory ; those more particularly which 
border upon our seas, inasmuch as 
the Libyans are less warlike than the 
Gaetulians, till at length chief of the 
lower part of Africa was possessed 
by the Numidians, and all the con- 
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dis possessa est: victi 
omnes in gentem nomen- 
que imperantium conces- 
sere. 

Posteii Phoenices, alii 
multitudinis domi minu-* 
endas gratia, pars imperii 
cupidioe solicitatft plebe, 
et aliis novarum rerum 
avidis, Hipponem, Adrt- 
metuin, Leptim, aliasque 
urbes in orft maritime 
condidere : efieque brevi 
multum auctae, pars ori- 
ginibus suis preesidio, 
aliseque decori fulre. 



quered merged in the name and naiioD 
of the conquerors. 



The Phoenicians afterwards sent 
forth colonies, aome in order to dis- 
pose of tlie superfluous multitude at 
home, otliers from the ambitioa of 
extending their empire at the solici- 
tations of the people and diose who 
were desirous of innoyatioii, and 
founded the cities of Hippo, Adnme- 
tus, Leptis, and others upon the sea 
coast, which in a short time were 
raised to consequence, parUy for 
defence to their parent states, and 
partly for their honor. — Bell^ Jug. 
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OF THE INVaI^IONS OF INDIA. 



SrNAnO^AINETAI U wq 
Toi^^y KcXd^aw ^vio'TcTy reuf 

Ourc y^p vap' *lMy cifai 

o-a*, <rX^ TiJ^ f4€&* "H^xXc- 
ec^ xo) Ai«ii^ov» xa2 t^c nly 
/MTa Max«^0W. Ka/ to< 
lia-va^piv fuv t^ Alyi^My 
xoi Tc«^xM«B T^ Al^»«va 
l»C E^p^^i vpeeXdrcfy. No- 
tiextSpoff opoy Be rpy vap^ XoX- 
2ai(M( cddox</*ijd'a»Ta *Hpax- 
Xcovf fAS}^Xo»t xa) &)( SnjXA^y 

lwu9W ^ xa^ ^x Tif; 'Ifiifipta^ 
c if T^ Op^^yy xa) Toir Iloy- 
roy iyaytTp T^y rrparidi^, 
*VUaAvp9W ^ T^y 2xi;i9)]y 
ixtifofuh ryii 'Ao-Zof f«<X^< 



Meoasthenes also appears to be of 
this opinion, infonning us that no 
reliance can be placed upon the an- 
cient histories of the Indians. 

For, says he, there never was an 
army sent forth by the Indians, nor 
did ever a foreign army invade and 
conquer that country except the ex- 
peditions of Hercules and Dionysus, 
and this of the Macedonians. Yet 
Sesostris the Egyptian, and Tearcon 
the Ethiopian, extended their con- 
quests as far as Europe. But Navo- 
codrosorus, the most renowned 
among the Chaldaeans, exceeded 
Hercules, and carried his arms as 
far as the Pillars : to which also it is 
said Tearcon arrived. But Navoco- 
drosorus led his army from Spain to 
Thrace and Pontus. Idanthursus, 
the Scythian, also, overran all Asia 
as far as Egypt. But none of all 
these ever invaded India* Semi- 
ramis died before she commenced 
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IMJUnt WTflw ajj/acOai* Keu 
-rij^ /»ix<*^«»«. Uipvaq 

tirr^ iiyttTai' rSv tk oKKw 
0( vXc/ov^, Sv irr) xa2 'Epa- 



the undertaking. But the Persians 
sent the Hydracas to collect a tribute 
from India : but they never entered 
the country in a hostile manner, 
but only approached it, when Cyrus 
led his expedition against the Massa- 
getse. Megasthenes, however, with 
some few others, gives credit to the 
narratives of tlie exploits of Hercules 
and Dionysus : but all other histo- 
rians, among whom may be reckoned 
Eratosthenes, set them down as in- 
credible and fabulous, and of the 
same stamp with the achievements of 
the heroes among the Greeks. — 
Strabo, lib. xv, 686. 



OF THE CASTES OF INDIA.* 



*i)t1 Nj (i MeyaTBtrn^) 
rl rSv 'Iv^y vXijB^ e<( 

Tot{ %p»rovq ^ i^iy rohf tfuM- 
vo(pov( cTyai Karit tijea^, 
i>jaty(/<rTOvf W nor' Api$fAi>' 
jfflvja'^ai ^ avroTf Mtqt ficy 

<rt\€aq Karit t^v fjt^ydki^if Xe- 
yo/ACio}y o-f;ye$oy, xo^ $y rov 
yf du rrovf atarre^ ol ^(Xoo'O- 
^1 t{? j9ao'<Xer0iwcXdoyrc^ ^iri 



Megasthenes says — That the whole 
population of India is divided into 
seven castes: among which that of 
the Philosophers is held in estimation 
as the first, notwithstanding their 
number is the smallest. The people 
when they sacrifice and prepare the 
feasts of the dead in private, each 
makes use of the services of one of 
them : but the kings publicly gatlier 
them together in an assembly which is 
called the great synod : at which in 
the commencement of each new year 



• ArrianuB ako gives this fragment in his Indian Histoty^ but not so fiiJIjr 
as Strabo. t irfSrot Vu%. 
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re xeu vcpi ^«)') ^ voXi- 



yafyfrBauy 'dktt f^h vpo<r/orrcf , 

^«5^ jSoo-iXix^ voo-a' po-- 

ipy^tl^flrreu rafy xa^Sp, 

Tprroy t^ rwy voifMyvy xa< 
d^^cvrafy, •]( f«^< c£e<rr< 
d*)|pcife<y xoi Kfp€fAfAarrvrp€^7yf 
mmJi Tff %ap€Xlii9, nuu imoBvu 
tfi^y^* 'Ayri 8i toS r^y 7^ 
tkoAtfwv ^Hfiwf xa< Tvy 



all the philosophers assemble at the 
gate (court) of the king ; that what- 
ever each of them may have collected 
which may be of service, or may have 
observed relative to the increase of 
the fruits and animals and of the 
state, he may produce it in public. 
And it is a law, that if any among 
them be three times convicted of 
falsehood he shall be doomed to si- 
lence during life : but the upright 
they release from tax and tribute. 

The second division is the caste of 
the Agriculturists who are the most 
numerous and worthy. They pursue 
their occupation free from military 
duties and fear; neither concerning 
themselves with civQ nor public nor 
any other business ; and it ofVen hap- 
pens that, at the same time and place, 
the military class is arrayed and en- 
gaged with an enemy, whilst the agri- 
cultural, depending upon the other for 
protection, plough and dig without any 
kind of danger. And since the land 
is all held of the king, they cultivate 
upon hire, paying a rent of one fourth 
of the produce. 

The third caste is that of the Shep- 
herds and Hunters, whose sole occu- 
pation is hunting, grazing; and selling 
cattle, for which they give a premium 
and stipend: for clearing the land 
also of wild beasts and birds which 



* CBMub. proposes ri xal K^)^* k«) irif ) &c. 



f i^ci xoc) Al. 
F F 
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r«ti vapa ret; j^ao-iX^tff vTrw^ 

xa« T6^( VQiftcyac, T^TopTiy 
ipViaiif elvat fAt^ rchf ipya* 

Tbtf Kavi}Aaco&'(* xo) oT^ ^d 
TOt; O'W/IAaTOf ^ ifrfPivlo.* &» 
«2 /A€y ^por'l" TCXoOo'ty KOi 
XeiTou^/of va/)/;(Oi'rai Tax- 
Ta^. ToK B* evXoToio7c Ka< 
yav«if)rer( jt«io>do2, Ka< rf^^ai 
%afk fiaaikiuq ^xxcirrai, 
^yy y^p ipyS^ovreu. Ho- 

0TpaT4fl0Tai( e orparo^Xo^y 
o-iy ifo^apx^t mu ror^ ^/*- 

XcfMOTolir* el; r^y aXXoy X^^^ 

^y ffX*^3> KA^ TovoK ^ /S^of 
^orriy ^x toi) fiaaiktwiv diai- 

' inoy ay xpcia, raxing voicrcc* 
drai, vX^yrtvy 0-«»/t«aTtfy jKijBcy 
oXXo wfdtfivra^ maf iavrSy. 

retfroK 8* ^vevrctlSEiy i/l^ai 
T^ vparr^/wcya, xai cbo^- 



destroy the grain, they are entitled to 
a portion of com from the king, and 
lead a wandering life, living in tents.* 

AfVer the Hunters and Shepherds, 
the fourth race is that of the Arti- 
zans and Innholders and bodily La- 
bourers of all kinds : of whom some 
bring tribute, or instead of it, peribrm 
stated service on the public works. 
But the manufacturers of arms and 
builders of ships are entitled to pay 
and sustenance from the king : for 
they work only for him. The keeper 
of the military stores gives the arms 
out to the soldiers, and the governor 
of the ships lets them out for hire to 
the sailors and merchants. 



The fifth caste is the Military; 
who, when disengaged, spend the rest 
of their time at ease in stations pro- 
perly provided by the king ; in order 
that whenever occasion shall require 
they may be ready to march fwtfa 
directly, carrying with them nothing 
else than their bodies. 

The sixth are the Inspectors whose 
business it is to pry into all matters 
that are carried on, and report tiiem 



• The narration of Megaathenes Is then interrupted to introdace several 
particulars relative to the natural history of India. 

f ^pwti AI. 
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xoi ai^^pci Tov /9ao-xXe»c, ^{ 
«^ T«E ^^f ra, ka} hfLotrriipiaf 

8cvfu» tft^ ipyaa-taif fAcro- 
"KofApJoftw «SXXi}y ^( aXXijCy 
0^ «Xc<4}V( fMTaxtipi^o'^eu 
T» airhff «X^ cl rSy ^X** 
c'o^ftv "^ Ti< cfi}' kSUrBeu ykp 
rovToy dr aptniy, 

TSh i€ &pxprFw ol /bify 
fl^ty &y^pa»^fAOtf •! d^ ^Idn;- 
>*/M<y e/ 8* iv) Tw rrparuf 

i^epydl^/urreUf kcu Satofnitrpova't 
rypf yijp &f iw Aly^vr^f xa2 
r^ xXcMT^ Zt^pvyoff &^ 

rat TO Ct»p i'gtffwirova'iv' 



privately to the king, for which pur-^ 
pose in the towns they employ women 
upon the town, and the camp-follow- 
ers in the camp. They are chosen 
from the roost upright and honour- 
able men. 

The seventh class are the Counsel- 
lors and Assessors of the king, by 
whom the government and laws and 
administration are conducted. 

It is unlawful either to contract 
marriages from another caste, or to 
change one profession or occupation 
for another, or for one man to under- 
take more than one, unless the per- 
son so doing shall be one of the Phi- 
losophers, which is permitted on ac- 
count of their dignity. 

Of the Governors some preside 
over the rural affairs, others over 
the civil, others again over the 
military. To the first class is en- 
trusted the inspection of the rivers, 
and the admeasurements of the fields 
afler the inundations, as in Egypt, 
and the covered aqueducts by which 
the water is distributed into channels 



f Arrian gives a different account of it. 

MoSmv fffifftv iutTrou, ffa- It is only permitted to them that a man 

^iffT^t tx X9rr\i yi*So( ytviffbat' may become a Sophist for any caste, inasmuch 
irt aS fiiLhSiaxa ruat co^iffT^fft* as the way of life of the Sophists is not agree* 
tia\ rk ir^iy/taTa, aK?^ wirrmp able but of all others the most severe. 
TaXanrofgirocTeu 
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l^dreay %apt(fi X^0'K* ^^ ^' 

Xoo'CMf do-} xt^ptoi roK ^va- 
fio<(* xai ^poXoTovo-t Be, xou 

tA^ T^flK T^f »<^i ▼?>' 7?*' 
foi/SXeWevo-i, ^Xer^fAMp, rfxro- 
ytn^y x^*^'''') fACTAXAcvTftfy. 
'O^OMuo-i Iff KOI xaT^ ^xa 
rr^ta onjXiji' T«&rfatf-«, ri^ 
^T^^ xoi T^ haarnifAara 
^Xei^o'af. 

01 8' doTU^/Mi €2c i( vcy- 

T^ di}fuov/)7<x^ ayunctwtnVf ol 
^ {cM^ovaiy* xa) y^p xara- 

«at^xoXoudroi;0>i, vap€tpcvq 

airrw^j % tit xrif^'*'^ '^^'^ 
i'KtfUKMrr€U9 xa« Avo^ay^ 

&ay«iToi/f jf rro^otwiy Wre xa) 

Sv«( julj ^^^osyer^ elsy a2 x^c(t- 
Tovf, xa» xc/jpovf 7oya<9 %a) 
^awar^. Tiraprot oS vc^^ 
T^( xaT)}Xc/<K» xo} fAtra^ 
>A^' el( lUrpw ficXci, xai 
Ttfv &paiew tw^ avi avcayi- 



for the equal supply of all according 
to their wants. The same have the 
care of the Hunters with the power 
of dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments according to their deserts. 
They collect also the tribute and in- 
spect all the arts which are exercised 
upon the land, as of wrights and car- 
penters and the workers of brass 
and other metab. They also con- 
struct the highways, and at every 
ten stadia place a mile-stone Co point 
out the turnings and distances. 

The governors of cities are divided 
into six pentads: some of whom 
overlook the operative works : and 
others have charge of all aliens, dis- 
tributing to them an allowance ; and 
taking cognizance of their lives, if they 
give them habitations : else they send 
them away, and take care of the goods 
of such as happen to die, or are un- 
well, and bury them when dead. 
The third class take registers of the 
births and deaths, and how and when 
they take place; and this for the 
sake of the tribute, that no births 
either of good or evil nor any deaths 
may be unnoticed. The fourth has 
the care of the tavern-keepers and 
exchanges : these have charge also 
of the measures and qualities of the 
goods, that they may be sold accord- 
ing to the proper stamps. Nor is 



• If Uw Al. 
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Kfeu, vX^y €i iiTTO^f £votc- 
Xon) ^ ^p9Vf, n^/«VTo< o2 
wpctrrSrtf rSv bfifuovpywfAt'^ 
wagp, xa2 voXeuyrcf » ko} iyopd- 

rek vaXeu^* if fMytvm de 

n»XovfAami>* d£b>aro< 8^ r jr 
xX^«u^i t) tvXa^ )d/(9b fA^y 
&aoYM Tovra. KeiyJ 8* 
IvifccXflSrrw T«fy re tblMf, uteu 
rSv voXiTfiuiy, f xoi if < raw 

r/UTif icr} avimpxfct ^ *cp) 
Ti tfTpoTiftrTneA, xa) a2^ 

fihif* Stf tV fAfif fitrit rov 
waxidffXfn tdtrwatf r^y 8^ 
fcrra tov M rSly jSpixwy ^cv- 
yBy, 8»* S» tpya»a wfitl^eratf 

yeo^iy ica2 t^ atXX« r^ Xfn^^fMi 
•ri;^ 07^T(/<K* o3toi 8^, KO^ 
T9&^ 8iaN^( J vofcxeiwi 
TvproyfOT^ xA)8»yo^pov(, 
rri 8« xa) /mrox^/Mv;, xo) 
/AiJXaJvmw^^, xa) to^j T©i?r«y 



any one permitted to barter more, 
unless he pay a double tribute. The 
fifth class presides over the manu- 
factured articles, arranging them and 
separating the stamped from the com- 
mon, and the old from the new, and 
laying a fine upon those who mix 
them. The sixth and last exact the 
tithe of all things sold, with the power 
of inflicting death on all such as 
cheat Each therefore has his pri- 
vate duties. But it is the public 
business of them all to controul the 
private as well as civil affairs of the 
nation, and to inspect the repairs of 
the public works, and prices, and the 
markets and the ports and tem- 
ples. 

After the civil governors there is 
a third college which presides over 
military affairs, and this in like man- 
ner is divided into six pentads, of 
which the first is consociated with 
the governor of the fleet ; the second 
with him who presides over the yokes 
of oxen by which the instruments 
are conveyed, and the food for them- 
selves and the oxen, and all the other 
^^g^e of the army: they have with 
them, moreover, attendants who play 
upon drums and bells, together with 
grooms and smiths and their. under- 
workmen : and they send forth their 
foragers to the sound of bells, recom- 



• &wvr»\offi Vulg. 



t w9\tTS9 Vulg. 
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TtfA^ KM nulKAffit rl jdxfii 
xaTooiccva^/ACVM mat r^ 
aatpdketeof, Tpiru U tia-t ol 
rSv ictXfiv ^vi/ucWfAOM. Tc- 
rapToi 5* ol rSv fgvMf, n/fMr- 
T0I V dpfAArtw. ''Ektoi S* 
jXc^£brr«v. Ba0-<XiKo/ tc 

p/oi«* ^a^ikau^ ^ xoi oirXe- 
tfnikdxiw' vQfabittiO't y^ ^ 
rrpariAn^t r^y re oxcv^ €U 
rl vg>Mpv>Afuw, Kou T^y Tiiwc» 
tl^ rh hnSva xa2 to ^iipCw 
ifA6titf, XpSrrat 8^ AxBtka^- 
rM(* T^ S^ eLpfJLara h ra,7^ 
ed«K /3ec( cAxovtf-iy* ol S^ fwM 
^v^ fpopptoi aycrrcu rov /a^ 
vapefjoftifpa^^ai t^ oicAi}, 
fAiyd^ T^ ifpi^vfM¥ a^TAly Mri 
ToT; apfJLOo'tw &iApK^ift9^ai,' 
8t^ 8* cio'iy ^v< TO affunTi 
^yajS^Tai* ir^o^ 4^'^^* ^ 
Be Tov Iki^eanf^ ^^M^of t^- 
rapTOff rpiiq B* ol dlir* o^ou 
To(ci^irrr(. 

E^f Xcr^ Be xaT^ T^y B/ai- 
Toy o2 'I>Bo} Tc^rrcff/MlXXey B* 
^y Ta7( orpaTiaif* o^ B* o)^ 
'K€ftrr$ xaipovci' hUvtp €&- 
xoo'iJuilva't* 



pensing their speed with honor or 
punishment, and attending to their 
safety. The third class have the 
charge of the in&ntry. The fourth 
of the cavalry. The fifth of the 
chariots. The sixth of the elephants. 
Moreover there are royal stables for 
the horses and beasts ; and a royal 
arsenal, in which the soldier de- 
posits his accoutrements when he 
has done with them, and gives up his 
horse to the masters of the horse, and 
the same with respect to his beasts. 
They ride without bridles : the oxen 
draw the chariots along the roads: 
while the horses are led in halters, 
that their legs may not be injured, 
nor their spirit impaired by the 
draught of the chariots. In addition 
to the charioteer, each chariot con- 
tains two riders : but in the equip- 
ment of an elephant its conductor is 
the fourth, there being three bowmen 
also upon it. 



The Indians are frugal in their 
diet, more particularly in the camp : 
and as they use no superfluities, 
they generally attire themselves with 
elegance. 

The relation of Strabo is continued, with an account of 
the laws and customs of the Indians ; containing some 
extracts from Megasthenes irrelative to the antiquities. 



* ircif aBAr at MS. 
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indywro rf ^aaiKiT' tovto 
7«kp xa) if *ipyiptqk avfApeUytt. 

^nftf-iy, v,ttyi]T^ elyoi rei; Aio- 
v^mtj dcixyvyroK TCx/Aijpia* 
T^ dypieuf a/ATcXey irap^ /««- 
yof( a^OK ^vo^vijy, xo) xit- 
TMT, xai ^dC^fwt}Vt xa< fjivf^iyyfv, 
nou vvf ey, xai aXXa rS y clei- 
^aXafy, mr jKi}Biy ciyoi vipcuf 
Tw EA^pfl^Tov «A^y ^y napa- 
Sc/tok 9V^>ia xcM fAcra veX- 
X^f inifXffXiia^ frtXJ^fixya, 
&j»va%ayuuf d^y xou t^ <riy8o- 
99tpcp€ipf %a.\ t6 fAtrpwiir^at 
1C4M fWfc^^M xa2 pdvT€a^ai 

Kti^p9^p€7adaUf Kol rvff.va" 

T«2»< S^ itfhiavUvq T«y 'H^- 



That is much more worthy of cre- 
dit which Megasthenes reports, that 
the rivers roll down crystals of gold ; 
and that a tribute is collected from 
thence for the king : for this also takes 
place in Iberia. 

And speaking of the Philosophers, 
he says, that those who inhabit the 
mountains are votaries of Dionysus 
and point out traces of him among 
them, inasmuch as with them alone 
the vine grows naturally wild as well 
as the ivy, and laurel, and myrtle, 
and the box, and other species of the 
evergreens; of which beyond the 
Euphrates there are none except 
such as are kept as rarities in gar- 
dens and preserved with great care. 
The following are also customs of 
Dionysic origin, to wear linen tunics 
and turbans, and to use oils and 
perfumes ; and to precede their kings 
with bells and drums when he goes 
forth upon a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the plain however are ad- 
dicted to the worship of Hercules. — 
Str. XV. 711. 



illOovi MSS. 
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(exijucry, /AoXXoy yap icai o/m- 
XoytiV ly TO?? IvyiMurw' ^ V 
eC^ff KOI xveficyov< ex^iy 
^vi/bbfXirreK ^^w« a>J^at' 

8c(y 8oxc7> Ka2 r^y fMj^ifa^ 

Xa< T^> KVOfAJ&rOf fU €ir€Wl9»' 

diSoyoi' Tfilf ^ ^i<rra cixpoe»- 
^ya<, ffuSX^ €VThufW^ cTyoi 

Mrra 8€ t^ yevi^uf oX- 
Xov( xai aXAOv< Siodexco'^ai 

oXo-fi V^^ T^( V^Wfy {ml TC- 

phpoA^ cvfAfAtrp^f KtrSq ^wy- 
Tttf ^y OTijSao'i, xai ^par<, 
dufX^fUywq ifAif/^w xai 
dj>p<^ia'(Wf duLfovfiJyiiVi X^ywy 
0^eti$ail»y, fAcraBi^yrof xai 
Tor< ^^i^owi. Toy &* ax^- 
/Acyoy ovre XaX^o-oi ^^/bu(, 



He makes also another division of 
the Philosophers, saying that there 
are two races of them, one of which 
he calls the Brahmanes and the Ger- 
manes. 

Of these the Brahmanes are the 
more excellent, inasmuch as their 
discipline is preferable : for as soon as 
they are conceived they are committed 
to the charge of men skilled in magic 
arts, who approach under the pretence 
of singing incantations for the well- 
doing both of the mother and the child; 
though in reality to give certain wise 
directions and admonitions : and the 
mothers, that willingly pay attention 
to them, are supposed to be more for- 
tunate in the birth. 

Afler birth they pass from the care 
of one master to that of another, as 
their increasing age requires the 
more superior. The Philosophers 
pass their time in a grove of mo- 
derate circumference, which lies in 
front of the city, living frugally and 
lying upon couches of leaves and 
skins : they abstain also from animal 
food and intercourse with females, 
intent upon serious discourses, and 
communicating them to such as wish: 
but it is considered improper for the 
auditor either to speak or to exhibit 
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^fijmpmptrci jittpw^ if rati 

^fifUa^ KOI ^fjvrSp Amxi* 

yipic^at* draSov^ot^/ tc Tify 
& rornvf. ipf (Ml, ^•MTf W- 

/ACTa% Til .ovf^^Mrp^Ciy 



any other sign of impatience ; for, in 
caae lie should, he is cast out of the 
assembly for that day aa one inconti- 
nent. After passing thirty-seyen years 
in thia manner they betake themselves 
to their own possessions where they 
live more fredy and unrestrained, 
they jthen assume the linen tunic, and 
wear gold in moderation upon their 
hands and in their ears : they eat 
also flesh except that of animals which 
are serviceable, to laankind, but they 
nevertheless abstain from acids and 
condiments. They use pdygamy for 
the sake of large families ; for they 
think that from many wives a lai^er 
progeny- wfll proceed : if they have 
noaencants their place is supplied by 
the. service of their own children,* for 
the more nearly, any person is related 
to another, the more is he bound to 
attend to his wants, • 

The.Brahmanes do not suiTer their 
wives toattend their philosophical die- 
eouraea, lest IC^thay ahouU be imp? ti^ 
dent they might divulge atiy of their 
seciret dbctrines to. the uninitiated : 
and if they be of a serious turn of 
mind, lest they should desert* them : 
for no one wha despises pleasure and 
pain even to die contempt of life and 
death, as a person of such sentiments 
as they profess ought to be, - would 
voluntarily submit to be under the 
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nXc/(rrev< 5' adroti cTwm X^- 
fA^y ykf ^ Toy fAcy li^dht 
Jyoi* T^y hk ^dffatw yivtaa 

dyal^lif 8c 4 xax^ /Mfitv 
fbeu tSp avfApaufirrw dtr- 

ToT^ Toli^ fU» ax^f^^oi, TO^C 
(^ ;^/jpeiy, iyv*yii(8<if ^oAij- 

deu, TOTf ^ oZ xaif€Uf fjbtra" 

T^ dc «e^2 <pi^tif, T^ ^y 
c^drcioy ^/u^io/yciy tpnio'tif. ^ 

^ XifyoK clyai dtiSt fu^diy Tdi 
veXXa 'KtrrovfUifwq, H€pt 
««XX«ly B^ Tor^ ^'BXXi^o^iy o/ao- 
dtf eiy* 2t« ^p TcyifTdf e id^* 

tf T€ (MAXtfy o^^yy x«2 voivy 
^cofy dft* 2\ov df0i«c^/Ti7My 
a^W' ^fXflti 8e rvy ^cy avfA.- 
mdrrmt JfT€p0u, 'njf $^ XAO-fM" 
yndaq tI S^p* wfl^ ^ to?; 

Tif 4oTt ift^O'i^f 4i Iff i ^ipoai^j 



dominadon of another. They have 
various opinions upon the nature of 
death: for they regard the present 
life merely as the conception of per- 
sons presently to be bom, and deatk 
as the birth into a life of reality and 
happiness to those who rightly phflo- 
sophise : upon this account they are 
studiously careful in preparing for 
death. They hold that there is 
neither good nor evil in the acddents 
which take place among men: nor 
would men if they rightly regarded 
them as mere visionary delasioos 
either grieve or rejoice at them: they 
therefore neither distress themselTes 
nor exhibit any signs of joy at their 
occurrence. 

Their speculations upon nature, he 
says, are in some respects childish: 
that they are better philosophers in 
their deeds than in their words; in- 
asmuch as they believe many things 
contained in their mythologies. How- 
ever they hold several of the same 
doctrines which are current among 
the Greeks ; such as that the world 
is generated and destructible and of 
a spherical figure ; and that the God 
who administers and forms it, per- 
vades it throughout its whole extent: 
that the principles of all things are 
different, water for instance is the 
first principle of the fabrication of 



* r^ff r^» frei/uov ^iamrw MSS. 
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vXci«* %afamKbtttu9'i 8^ xa4 
xoS aXXa roiavra. Ilrp) 



itofwSv Ayplctif, jo'di}TO< de 

pao'tkah't avimpeu d»* Ayyi^ 

flUTMwy> xa2 di* huivw Sftpa" 
wt^wcif %a\ }areaftfSwc$ rl 

%qkp4xti» adrtiiq tdrra rlt 
eu'nfi4rraf mo) vvodcft^voy 



the world; that after the four ele- 
ments there is a certain fifth nature 
of which the heaven and stars are 
composed : that the earth is situated 
in the centre of the whole : they add 
much of a like nature concerning 
generation and the soul. They 
have also conceived many fanciful 
speculations after the manner of 
Plato, in which they maintain the 
immortality of the soul and the judg* 
ments of Hades, and doctrines of a 
similar description. Such is his ac- 
count of the Brahmanes. 

Of the Germanes he says they are 
considered the most honorable who 
are called Hylobii, and live in the 
woods upon leaves and wild fruits, 
clothing themselves with the bark of 
trees, and abstaining from venery 
and wine. They hold communica- 
tion by messengers with the kingrg 
who inquire of them concerning the 
causes of things, and by their means 
the kings serve and worship the 
Deity. 

After the Hylobii the second in 
estimation are the Physicians, philo- 
sophers, who are conversant with 
men, simple in their habits, but 
not exposing themselves to a life 
abroad, living upon rice and grain, 
which every one to whom they apply 
ft'eely gives them and receives them 
into his house : they are able by the 
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Tixi}(* T^y ^ tetrptUof ^ 
o-iTcivr TO irX/oy* eiv 8<^ ^a^ 

^PIaAilw U fi£Ktara cj^i- 

xarav^o^fAara* roXXa de 
yuoLOvpyta^ veXb fxerixi^ip, 
*AtmS» 8e Ka< Toi^oi/c Kffxc/- 
•w^ HapT€ptaify Tift Te A' «^ 
yoif) xoi i^y jy roSV virofM- 
yoif* ftl^T* ^ ^y^f 07^^- 
Tof ^bc/yi}Toy ftcarcXitf-oi r^ 
iffUfeof S\i}y. ''AXXovf ^ 
eiyoM T«u( /«^y ^cayrtictt^ ha) 
^fSobff NOM rw vcp* r«^ 
xaroixo/icMUf X^y, xa2 yo* 
>//M«nr ifAWtlpwit HmrwvTaq 
KO) XOT^ Ki(/«a(, xo^ v^K* 

T«y xai iirtunipvu^. OH^ 

iara ftoxcr «^ c^^cMtf xai 
oo-i^Tifra* Sv/M^iXeo^ry 8* 
iy/«<< xai Tiweiixof, avc^o- 
/xcya^ xflU ouT^ d^^i- 



use of medidnes to render wocneii 
fruitful and productive either of 
vA^eA or females : but they perform 
cures rather hy attention to diet than 
the use of medicines. ' Of Hiedidoes 
they approve inore commonly of un- 
guents and plasters, for all others 
they consider not free from delete- 
rious effects. These and some othen 
of this sect so exercise their patience 
in labours and trials, as to have at- 
tained the capability of standing in 
one position unmoved for a v^le 
day. There are others also who 
pretend to divinadoh and inchant- 
ments, and are skilful in the concerns 
of the inhabitants and of tibeir laws : 
they lead a mendicant life unoi^'tbe 
villages and towns; but the better 
class settle in the cities. They do 
not reject such of the mythological 
stories concerning Hades as appear 
to them fiivourable to virtue and 
piety. Women ate 8uffin*ed to ^i- 
losophise with some' of these sects, 
though diey are required to abstain 
from venery. — Straho^ lib. v. 712. 



• intfi^ifats Al. 
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Megasthenes in his account of the 
Philosophers saysi There is no pre- 
scribed rule for putting an end to 
themselves; but that those who do 
it are esteemed rash. The hardy by 
nature cast themselves upon the 
sword or from a precipiece, those 
^dicr are incapable of labour into the 
sea, those who are patient of hard- 
ships are straogled» while those of a 
fiery temperaaoent are Atust into the 
firfe: which last indeed was the fate 
'of Calanus an interoperBte man, and 
addicted to the pleosurea of the tablet 
At the court of Alex^mder. — Sin lib. 
' XV. p. 718. 



OF THE PHILOSOPHERS : 



FROM CLITARCHUS. 



'O df KXc/ra^xoc 4^h*f 
dartitteupowTeu TlpdiUfoq ipia^ 

7/av luti doTpwf4^ dciu7y, 



According to the relation of Clitar- 
chus, they place in opposition to the 
Brahmanes, the Pramnae a conten- 
tious and argumentative set of men 
who deride the Brahmanes as arro- 
gant and ridiculous on account of 
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TcXttftcMvc ^* ^6wv #< ctXa- their studies in physiology and as- 

Xf^eii* Ka« cUifrouc. To^«vS^ tronomy. They are divided into the 

r9u^ fAhf $p€afw^ noKtTa-^at^ Mountaineer, the Naked, the Citizen, 

rtl^ Zi YSfAn/iratf revf l^ vo- and Rural sects. 



OF THE INDIAN ASTRONOMY : 



FROM THB PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 



*EN ro7( xp^'f ''?( irv^y*- 
mtiaf, hi rw ytwu^ toS 'Af • 



About the time of the constructioD 
of the Tower^ a certain Indian of the 
race of Arphaxad made his appear- 
ance, a wise man, and an astrono- 
mer, whose name was Anduharius ; 
and it was he that first instructed 
the Indians in the science of Astro- 
nomy. — ^p. 36. 



* iXatitwf Vulg. 
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OF THE ATLANTIC ISLAND : 



FROM MARCELLUS. 



on fjLiif ^fyrro Toiat/n^ riq 
TOf ^ rSv laT9p6urre» tor inpl 
yap xou h teX^ a^up xP^yntf 

If oT^Xetq dnXirw^f T^y ^^y 

lUvypf ^ Tot^ow aXXijy lionet- 

^•j . Koi Toif otfuvrraq i¥ ai^rg 
fu^lMpf tS» tpoy&fw dioo-t^ciy 

Mi^n^i inu vf^v xofAfAeya" 

tSp h *ATXa»T<KJ» vcXciyti 
vi^wv. TauTa f«^y o2y ^ 
Mc^^XXe; ^y Tor^ Al^iovixor^ 
yiypa^w. 



That such and so great an island 
formerly existed is recorded by some 
of the historians who have treated 
of the concerns of the outward sea. 
For they say that in their times there 
were seven islands situated in that 
sea which were sacred to Persephone, 
and three others of an immense mag- 
nitude one of which was consecrated 
to PlutOi another to Ammon, and 
that which was situated between 
them to Poseidon ; the size of this 
last was no less than a thousand sta- 
dia. The inhabitants of this island 
preserved a tradition handed down 
from their ancestors concerning the 
existence of the Atlantic island of a 
prodigious magnitude, which had 
really existed in those seas; and 
which, during a long period of time, 
governed all the islands in the At- 
lantic ocean. Such is the relation of 
Marcellus in his Ethiopian history. — 
Proc, in Tim. 
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FROM EDEMERUS. 



ETHMEPOS ^K w¥. iptKi^ 
avrwf in t9< E^W/mm; 'A^a- 

aitcKoyotf ^pyvp^T^ re xa< 
Up^v ^tSvf mat €T€pa ic^tUi 



Edsmbrus (the histonaa) was a 
fayourite of Cassander the king, and 
heing upon that account constrained 
by his master to undertake some 
useful as well as extensive voyage 
of discovery he says, That he tra- 
veUed southwards to the Ocean, and 
having sailed from Arabia Felix stood 
out to sea several days, and continued 
his course among the islands of 
that sea; one of which far exceeded 
the rest in magnitude, and this was 
called Panchasa. He observes that 
the Panchseans who inhabited it 
were singular for their piety, honor* 
ing the Gods with magnificent sacri- 
fices and superb offerings of ailTer 
and gold. He says moreover that the 
island was consecrated to the Gods, 
and mentions several other remark- 
able circumstances relative to its sn- 
tiquity and the richness of the arts 



6»i^ 
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f irKocfiui St. — Qy, transversely among the islands. 
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SifXtuhyfta icai t^» t^i ica- 

(UP* E2mu ST |y o^ xaT^ 
Ton X^(^ v^Xoy xod* ^<p- 

MfAmmt^ jw. 'By to<^^ rfl 

^ TOK^ncKyXfOMKC ypdfAfUMrtif 
Mif%€» yeypafifipm^ t^ t< 
Oj^oMV xeu K^yeii xa2 A<o( 

Ovpaaw fiataikia ytywivatf 
i9i€oai rata eu^pa %eu c^pyc- 
npr, no} tiJ^ Tofy acrfw wyi}- 
0%»( haavSifMro.' » xa) vp«f« 
Toy dlwioK Tf/Kqo'ai rot^ o^ 

vpoa'ay9p€vff!jiifah Ttovc T 
airrf ywcBcu ieth ywaiiMq 
'EarSa^f TiS»a matl Kpoy»' 
^vyar4pa^ tk, 'F4cat not A^ 
fiufrpao'. Kpww ^ /Soo-iXcv- 
ca* f*tT* O^pea^, xo} yifAara 
*?€£& ycyyijo'flu Aia xoi 'Hpoy 
xa} n«r«»d5ya. thv U Aia 
dia8c(<(/*cyoy t^ PaffiXefeuf 
Tov Kp&nUf yiiftMi^lipeaf xa2 
AifMftpeut xa2 O^py* ^( <& 



displayed in its institutions and ser- 
vices: some of which we have in part 
detailed in the books preceding this. 
He rektes also that upon the brow 
of a certain very high mountain in it 
there was a temple of theTriphylsean 
Zeus, founded by him at the time he 
ruled over all the habitable world 
whilst he was yet resident amongst 
men. In this temple stood a golden 
column on which was inscribed in the 
Panchaean characters a regular his- 
tory of the actions of Ouranus and 
Cronus and Zeus. 



In a subsequent part of his work 
he relates that the first king was 
Ouranus, a man renowned for jus- 
tice and benevolence, and well con- 
versant with the motions of the stars : 
and that he was the first who honor- 
ed the Heavenly Gods with sacrifices 
upon which account he was called 
Ouranus (Heaven). He had two sons 
by his wife Hestia who were called 
Pan and Cronus ; and daughters Rhea 
and Demetra. And Cronus reigned 
after Ouranus ; and he married Rhea, 
and had by her Zeus, and Hera, and 
Poseidon. And when Zeus succeed- 
ed to the kingdom of Cronus he 
married Hera, and Demetra, and 
Themis, by whom he had children ; 
by the first the Curetes ; Persephone 
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fA(p &%o TTJf *^T175, Ilepo-C- 

'EXdorra ^' €U BafivXSya, 

rcujra c^ t^w Ilayxaiay injcoy 
mp^^ 'Oiua^ff xci/Acvi}y vopa- 
yc^Kcyoyf O^peartS rov /$/ov 
ff^^^Topoq p»fM» IZpi&reur&au, 
KqliUiBtP Smc ^vfiof iXBuw 
v/}i( Toy TOTc 3t»«^dnipr Kc^ 
a'i«y* ^{ o2 Kai t^ Kdg-a-iow 

VOAC^ yncia-ai KiXxxa to- 
wpxn^t xai oXXa 8c vXcio^ra 
€0yi7 ^eXdoKray *a/ avaai 

yo^v^yai. 



by the second; and Athena by the 
third. He went to Babylon where 
he was hospitably received by Belus ; 
and afterwards passed over to the 
island of Panchaea which lies in the 
Ocean, where he erected an altar to 
Ouranus his forefather. From thence 
he went into Syria to Cassius who 
was then the ruler of that country, 
from whom Mount Cassius receives 
its name. Passing thence into Cilids 
.he conquered Cilix the goyemor of 
those parts; and having traveUed 
through many other nations h£ was 
honored by all and universally ac- 
knowledged as a God. — Diod, Sie, 
Eel. 681. cited by Euseb, Prap, 
Evan. II. 
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THE CHALDiEAN ORACLES OF 



ZOROASTER. 



CAUSE 

GOD^ FATHER, MIND, FIRB MONAD, DUAD, TRIAD.* 

HLokWy ctt»ped^i)TOf, dyaBSv dyaOvraroif ^fwtftMf <ppnnfA^ 

Bat God 18 be that has the head of a hawk. He is the first, 
iodestructible, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dissimilar; the 
dispenser of all good ; incorruptible ; the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise : he is the father of equity and justice, self- 
taught, phjTsical, and perfect, and wise, and the only inventor of 
the sacred philosophy. — Euseb. Prop, Evan, lib. I. c. 10. 

• Mr. Taylor in his collection of the oracles (Class. Jonm. No« 28.) has 
arranged them under the following heads. I. The oracles which he conjectures 
may be ascribed to Zoroaster himself. This division includes the collection of 
Piellus, and in this collection are marked Z. as in the 8th. II. Oracles 
delivered by Theurgists under the reign of Marcus Antoninus. These relate to 
the Intelligible and Intellectual orders : and are here distinguished by a T as in 
the 4th. III. Oracles deGvered either by the Theurgists or by Zoroaster, here 
marked Z or T. as in the 2nd. The rest he has placed together as uncertain or 
imperfect in their meaning ; to which he has subjoined a few firom the Treatise 
of Lydus de Mensibus. We are also indebted to Mr. Taylor for the references to 
the authors from whom the collection was originally made, and ibr the addition 
of fereral oracles hitherto unnoticed : the latter are dbtinguished by the letters 
Tatf, after the reference, as in the 2nd oracle. 

f Eusebius atuibutes this to the Persian Zoroaster. I have added it to 
the collection. 
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II.* or yc Siwpytii ^thf tateu fftaa-Uf^ xo) t/ufovai %f€vfiirtfn 
xoi n^fpw, xa« xMcWXixreir t^ ^e-y xou t^vtw' xa2 w^wta 
t\» c^fAvoarra tSp iv rff x^^ KivwfUpin dtArrtw eifiBftm 
xoi vp^f Toi^rM( drifoyrof S<^ r^y hiivafAw xaa ^Xmorcif ^o^i 

Theurgists assert that hef is a God, and celebrate him as 
both older and younger, as a circulating and eternal God, as un- 
derstanding the whole number of all things moved in the worldi 
and moreover infinite through his power and of a spiral form. 
Z or T. Proc. in Tm. 244.— 7ay. 

III. Bciy iynio'fAtWf eu^ytw, d'r4payrw, 
N/oy, xa) vpto'^vTrpff ^Xixoci^. 

The mundane god, eternal, boundless, 
Young and old, of a spiral form. 

IV. T^^ yitp dPtHXtirrov («i}( %ou t^^ dr^vroZ 8tva/ACip(» xai 
T^^ fiUxyou, Kara rl yAytWy htfytta^ i Ai«y (air/a). 

For Eternity, X according to the oracle, is the cause of never- 
failing life, of unwearied power, and unsluggish energy. 
T. ra|. 

V. "Lty^fum^ xotketrai iml tttv ^ttiit^ eSre^ i axXirof ^cW» kai 
t{) yf ^wfittiif Xfyrrai xa) xar^ ifcw /Mvoy v%l rth ^i^vyfit 
y¥opt}^ia'6at» 

Hence this stable God is called by the gods silent, and is said 
to consent with mind, and to be known by souls through mind 
alone. T. Proc. in Theol. 321.— Tay. 

VI. 0/ "XxO^^^i T^y d^coy (^i^yvo-oy) *I^ "k^jwvwj {darri tov, 
^( pyeifr^y) r^ 4o<y/x«y «yX«0'9^, xa« ^afia^B hk n[cKkayfi 

* Lobeck seems to be of opinion that neither this nor the one neit 61Iov> 
ing ha^e any claim to be inserted. 

t X^Ms Time Tay. — Qy. Kp6Ht. The latt^ Platonists continnaDy sub- 
stitute Xp699i for Kf^poi. 

X The Gnostics used the word JEcn itself for their different celestial orders. 
See also Sanchoniatho, p. 4. 
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Xryrraf, o&y o vr€p rov^ iwra iroXov^i rovrtrtty o ^- 

The Chaldseans call the God (Dionysus or Bacchus) lao in 
the Phoenician tongue (instead of the intelligible light), and he is 
often called Sabaoth, signifying that he is above the seven poles, 
that is the Demiurgus. Lyd. de Mens, 83. — Tay, 

VI(. Jlarra yap avhixtuif t^ ^airrot; /a/^c ti}( vnap^ta^ diipir^Ti, 

Containing all things in the one summit of his own hyparxis, 
he himself subsists wholly beyond. 

T. Proc. in Theol. 212.— Jay, 

VIII. T^ tcdrea jurrpot/v xal dxplpiCfiy^ &^ t^ ^^la tfnia'u 
Measuring and bounding all things. 

T. Proc. in PI. Th, S86.—Tay, 

IZ. O^ yap dvo vaTpiwj^ dpxii arcXtfc ti t^x^^ci. 
For nothing imperfect circulates from a paternal principle. 
Z. Psell. 3S.—Plet. 

The father hurled not forth fear but infused persuasion. 
Z. Plet. 

XI 'Eatrrov o xar^p ^pvaadf 

OifS* i» i^ ZwdfA4t it^pf KACiVaf thunf vvp. 
.... The Father has hastily withdrawn himself; 
But has not shut up his own fire in his intellectual power. 
Z. Psell. 30.— Plet. S3. 

XII. ToioZrof yitp o hmit wu^ wpio ivtpyla^ htpyw^ trt 

• BcAS Fr. Pat. 
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Ka< ^y rf &bvrf, Karit t^ ^€9Bp4/JLfM¥a ciy^p* 

Such is the Mind which is there energizing before energy. 
That it has not gone forth but abode in the paternal depth> 
And in the adytum according to divinely-nourished silence. 
T. Proc. in Thn, 167. 

XIII. Elo^i %&»Ta mvf^ hi^ iKyeyaSra, 

All things are the progeny of one fire. 
The Father perfected all things, and delivered them over 
To the second Mind, whom all nations of men call the first. 
Z. Psell. %^.—PUu SO. 

XIV. Ka) tw >ov, 2( T^y i/Awiftw nio'fiMf &ytt. 

And of the Mind which conducts the empyrean world. 

T. Dam. de Prin, 

XV. *A MSf Xeyri, tS Mc7y ^ ww )Jyti, 

What the Mind says, it says by understanding. 

Z. PseU. 35. 

XVI. 'H fuy ^a^ di&«/buc ahv /xf6«i(, mS< 8* &9* Ikc/dvu 
Power is with them, but Mind is from him. 

T. Proc. ifi Plot. Th. 565. 

XVII. Nov( vaTp^ itpeuu^ ^in%«^ficy«( t^vrtijpavt 

'AwdftxTW AoTpd'grwo'iif ^/t«c(XmT«v wvplo^ lktt$*l;. 
The Mind of the Father riding on attenuated rulers 
Which gUtter with the furrows of inflexible and implacable Fire. 
T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay, 

XVIII* ...... McT^ %\ narfnci^ hoM^f 

f Pletbo hai wSa yins : ht omits the fini line, which Taylor also pft» I7 
itself in another place. 
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KoT^rro y^p 

Now f*ey hi rf^V* ^TcV ^ ^^^ attftMri itfjf^ 

'HfuSy ^yxATci^ijKC varl^p iu^fiif re ^c«y tc. 

After the paternal conception 

I the Soul reside, a heat animating all things. 

For he placed 

Mind in Soul and Soul in dull Body, 

The Father of Gods and Men so placed them in ours. 

Z. orT. Proc.tn Tm. 124. 

SIX. ^vn^irrarau y^p tii ^V0'ix& ^PT^ '^9 ^*^. ^^X7^' 
- Tov marfi^* ^<0C^ T^P w^fA'iaaff'a tat ft^yay 

Kcpora* ft< mat a^^( iaryjpncrai &»«t. 

Natural works coexist with the intellectual light 

Of the Father. For it is the Soul, which adorned the great 

heaven 
And which adorns it after the Father* 
But her horns are established on high. 
Z. or T. Froc. in Tim. 106. 

XX. ^Oti r\rt/y^ «6p dlM^fi moftp^ Jica ^a<iy)v, 

The Soul, being a bright fire, by the power of the father. 
Remains immortal^ and is mistress of life, 
And fills up many of the recesses of the world. 
Z. Psell. 2S.—Plet. 11. 

XXI* 'MtywfAfvtn l* ix^rSpf wvpcf iufAlrw tpya rthioca. 

The channels being intermixed, she performs the works of in- 
comiptible fire. 

Z. or T. Froc, %n PL Polit. 399. 



* Lob. proposes MpiTu. 
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XXII. Oi y^f €iV tkijiiff wvp iwiKttya to vpSrw 

Nov ykp yet( ^o^riv o xo<rfMv Tcx'^/nj^ w^iov. 
For the Fire which is first beyond did not shut up his power 
In matter by works but by mind : 
For the framer of the fiery world is the Mind of Mind. 
T. Proc. in TheoL 333.— in Tm. 157. 

XXIII. ^0< i% »ow enSfopt vpSr^^ 

Tlyfyatw^ Kparifpaif hv w^o^ a»^9^ iiciffy^jw. 
Who first sprung from Mind 

Clothing fire with fire, binding them together that he might mingle 
The fountainous craters, while he preserved the flower of his 
own fire. 
T. ProCf in Farm. 

XXIV. ^E»^€v evpifJL€ifQi %ptirriip A/Ai^ptM wpof aydr«f, 
KoafMnr h^p&TKMt in»iK6fAao-i, Hdrra ykp h^€» 
" KpyfTou ci( ri KaT« rc/yciy ioLrlva^ Styi^rd^, 

Thence a fiery whirlwind drawing the flower of glowing fire, 
Flashing into the cavities of the worlds ; for all things from thence 
Begin to extend downwards their admirable rays. 

T. Proc. in Theol. Plat. 17 K 172. 

XXV. ^ *H fAOif^ int? fr^T«(, tww farrptit^ t^wit^ irri. 

The Monad is there first where the paternal Monad subsists. 
T. Proc. in Euc. 27. 

* 9u»Sfafuo» Tay. 

f Ok* o/ Iluday^fjoi, hk /uo- What the Pythagoreang signify by Mooad, 

y^Sos, xo) SudtSof, xo) T^tAlof, 11 Duad, and Triad — or Plato by Bound, Inii- 

i TlK^rw* itci Tou iTipirof, x«} nite, or Mixed ; or we in the former part of 

ToC iirtfgw, XM TOU fuxrlt, ^ this worlc, by The One, The Many, and The 

wp4rte4* yi 1ifi**i ^*^ rod hU x«) United ; that the oracles of the Gods iDtend 

Tc5y KoKK&» x«) to5 ijwi/ut^row, by Hyparxis, Power, and Energy.— 2>a«. dt 

ToCio ot XP^'f^^* ^** ^*^ '** Prin,-^Tay, 
Tiff bra^^ivt xo) ^ofiUn ne^ 
xo) Inpyfxs. 
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XXVI. Toyaij itrrl /Aona^y ij 3i/o y€wfm 

The Monad is extended which genetates two. 
T. Proe. in Euc. 27, 

xxvii. Av^i yhf vapa r^€ na^^rai, (kcu y^foi^ itrrpdvr€$ rofxaU)* 

For the Duad sits by this, and glitters with intellectual sections, 
To govern all things, and to order each. 
T. Proc. in Plat. 376. 

XXVIII. £/( rpfa ykp yw( five irarpl^ Ttfjufta-^an awayra^ 
OZ rh ^cXfiy nariyevaty Koi ^ %dyr^ irrrfAviro. 
The Mind of the Father said that all things should be cut into 

three: 
His will assented, and immediately all things were cut. 

T. Proc. in Parm, 

XX.IX. £/( rpia y^p tivt yw^ varpo^ did/ov, 

N^ vdrra xvPtpvSv, 
The Mind of the eternal Father said into three, 
Governing all things by Mind. 

T. JProc. in Tim. 

XXX. Ti9( ^ yap iK rpid^ vav mvtvfMi %qmnp ItUpoffu 

The Father mingled every Spirit from this Triad. 

Lyd. de Men. 20. — Tay. 

XXXI. Ti{( 8^ y^p ix rp^£^ fUXvotO'tv imdpxe^ avayva. 
All things are governed in the bosoms of this triad. 

Lyd, de Men. 20 Tay. 



* The oracle standi in the text u given by Fr. Patridus, Standley and 
Taylor. Lobeck shows that the passages in parenthesis do not properly belong 
to it. vi TCfxpit should also be pS ray^i* as connected with the succeeding sen- 
tence in Proclus. 
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XXXU. Hdrra yitf h rftffi to7i( tc wup€pStvm tc iuu Im. 

AU things are governed and subsist in these three* 

T, Proc. in /. Aicib. 

m 

For you may conceive that all things serve these three principles. 
T. Dam. de /Via. 

From these flows the body of the Triad, being pre-exiatent. 
Not the first, but that by which things are measured. 
Z. or T. ^nm. 

Ka« 4 «oXiA^p«w ArpSntta* 
And there appeared in it virtue, and wisdom, 
And multiscient truth. 

Z. or T. Atum. 

XXXVI* llarrl yaf h wa-fi^ KAfAWit rpi^f, ^^ fMi^ ^^**» 

For in the whole world shineth a Triad, over which a Monad rules. 
T. Dam, in Parm, 

XXXVII f *Uflot wfStc^ dp4»o<, h V Jtpa fUo'f 

The first is the sacred course . . • . , but in the middle 
Air, the third the other which cherisbeth the earth in fire. 
Z. or T. Anon. 

XXXVIII. 'AfXipf ^fiif^ouo-a ^^(9 vv^y ol^/pa, }Ua-fMVf» 
Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, worlds. 

Z. or T. Sunp. in Phys. 143. 

• Tay.— Til Fr. Pit. 

t Jones proposes lyiX/ou. Hippocrates uses the same ezpresnon of V^*( 
4x/m/. 
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IDEAS • 

INTELLIGIBLES^ INTELLECTUALS, ITKQES, SYNOCHES, TELE- 
TARCHJS, FOUNTAINS, PRINCIPLES, HECATE 

AND DiEMONS. 



NoSf «arp^( iff^n^ff ^oijo-of &Kfji£^t ^oi^X^ 

*£{^dop«y. %arpiB^ 7^ ciyy /9oi;Xi| re rtkif re 
(Ai' & 01/y^vrrrai rf marptf ^XXi|y xar* ^XXijy 

Elf aO^^A^ VM^* ifti^it^ yap ^of 'mkufAjiptp^ 

IIfOf^d'l}1My Mf^ TI^Mr O^tTW^ ot XOtA X^fAMT 

'Ef iff ^i^oiVraf /xefA^ptafUvat a'AXat^ a«Xifro«y 
'Pify»i7Acya« x^/mv v«p« c^ffAOcuff ed «c^< K^XarM/< 

Tpattlvo'i Tip T* ^^/«^ vapao^^^y aXXt^if aXXi}, 
''Eyyoia^ yo€^) *^iy!f varpm^f ov^y «eX2> 
^parrifMMPai «vp«f ^nd^Of SbvufA'^w yjfimu^ <kic^9» 
*Apx<7^>^v( Id^a( v^Ti} vAT^if tpkoat tck 8c 
AvT«TfXifc.«V)r)9* 
The Mind of the Father made a jarring noise, understanding by 
unwearied counsel 

* Tbe whole of the following diYisioD is a lystem grafted upon the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. It is composed of six different orders, called Triads, or each 
consisting of three Triads, which have different names in the respective theolo- 
gies of the Modem Flatonists, and of those who assumed the title of Chaldseans. 
Both regarded the first Cause as the One and the Good ; firom whom proceeded 
in succession the three first orders which were all Ineffable and Superessential. 

f Taybr omits these two lines, which Fr. Pat. and Stan insert. 

X fura Tay. 
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Omniform ideas : which flying out from one fountain 

They sprung forth: for from the Father was the will and the 

end; 
(By which they are connected with the Father 
According to alternate life from several vehicles,) 
But they were divided, being by intellectual fire distributed 
Into other Intellectuals : For the king previously placed before 

the multiform world 
An intellectual, incorruptible pattern, the print of whose form 
Is promoted through the world, according to which things the 

world appeared 
Beautified with all-various Ideas ; of which there is one fountain, 
From this the others rush forth distributed, 
And separated about the bodies of the world, and are borne 
Through its vast recesses like swarms 
Turning themselves on all sides in every direction. 
They are Intellectual conceptions firom the paternal fountain, 
Partaking abundantly the flower of Fire in the point of restless 

time. 
But the primary self-perfect fountain of the Father 
Poured forth these primogenial ideas. 

Z. or T. Proc, in Parm, 

XL. IloXXoi i/j(¥ S^ eSt€ ivt/ifieUpovo't ij^euum^ 

These being many ascend flashingly into the shining worlds 
And in them are contained three summits. 

T. Dam» in Parm. 

XLI. ^/Mtp^i tSw €fyct¥ €\<n rov irarfio^ 

Kat Tov lyof mv rw yM^reS. 
They are the guardians of the works of the Father 
And of the one Mind, the Intelligible. 

T. Proc. in Th. Plat. 205. 
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XLII.* Tl^ta y^p im CfMv iv wa-fi^ r^^e »oi|t^. 
All tilings subsist together in the Intelligible world. 

T. Dam. de Prin. — TViy. 

XLtll. Toy t€ voet va^ wu^ ^coy, od yap umv »^ ia^l vwfrwi^ 

KoM TO Mi^roy e^ >ev xv^<( mt^^ci. 
Bat all Intellect understands the deity, for Intellect is not without 

the Intelligible, 
And the Intelligible does not subsist apart from Intellect. 
Z. or T. Dam. 

XIJV. Oi ykp au€v vU^ Itrri wt^rw* td Xl^pU i^dfX^t. 
For Intellect is not without the Intelligible : it does not subsist 
apart from it. 
Z. or T. Proc. Th. Plat. 172. 

By Intellect he' contains the Intelligibles, but introduces the Soul 
into the worlds. 

XLYI. N^ jKcy xaW^ei ra ymfra^ ouaBniJ'ty S* i'w^yti idcrfMi^. 

By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces Sense into 
the worlds. T. Proc. in Crat. 

ZLTII. XvfiPcXoi yitp tarpinj^ V994 trttipt %ara xoo'imv^ 
^Oq tk wijfTu yocr, xai euppaara xoXXijiTai. 

For the paternal Intellect, which understands Intelligibles, 
And adorns things ineffable, has sowed symbols through the world. 
T. Proc. in Crat. 

LVIII. *ApX^ vdffyif riA'ffi€v^ ^ ^ Tafi(. 
This order is the beginning of all section. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 



• I. The first Order is the InteUigihk Triad of the Platonists, but Psellus 
uys it was venerated among the Chaldaeans as a certain Paternal Profundity, 
containing three triads, each consisting of Father, Power and Intellect 

K K 
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The Intelligible is the principle of all section. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 

The Intelligible is food to that which understands. 

T. Dam. de Prm» 

LI. T^ yjyim vf^t rS» Tdtftiiy vpi tm; Odpeunu &i a^tytet» 

2^* exc< fcv9T^. 
The oracles concerning the orders exhibits it prior to Heaven as 

inefl&Ue, and add — 
It has mystic silence. T. Proc. in Crat» — Tay. 

Lll. S^ T^ MifTi^( auT/a< T^ XoyMv xdKUf xoi mfmCcet^ dhr« 

The oracle calls the Intelligible causes Swift, and asserts that 
proceeding from the Father, they run to him. 

T. Proc. m Crat.—Tay. 

Lin. \ Tk fA€P iaxl P9€pit %m Dvqrek, oo-a MoiVra mcitm. 
Those natures are both Intellectual and Intelligible, which, them- 
selves possessing intellection, are the objects of intelligence to 
others. T. Proe. Tk. Plot. 179. 

Liv. NooJ/Acvaft njyytf var^at ifUwwi «a< otdrai* 

The intelligible lynges themselves understand from the Father; 
By ineffable counsels being moved so as to understand. 
Z. Psell. 41.— Pfe/. 31. 



• o7»< Fr. Patr. 

t II. The second order of the PUitonbts was the InUUtgibU and at the Mmt 
time InteOectuai Triad, Among the Chaldaeans it consisted of tlie fjfngts, 
Syonchet and Teletarche. 
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LV. *Oti ipydrif, Sri htJUrtf iv^T) wp^ ^iny^pMi* 

"Ort lieu rl ^iMy^ye> «Xi}^r irj^ ^Escan^ xAXvoy. 
Kou iwifptT T«7( 2vMX<v0'<y «^V ^i}8«»poy wphf 

Because it is the operator, because it is the giver of life-bearing 

fire. 
Because it fiUs the life-producing bosom of Hecate. 
And it instils into the Synoches the enlivening strength of Fire 
Endued with mighty power. ^ 

T. Prac. in Ttm. 128. 

He gave to his own whirlwinds to guard the summits, 
Mingling the proper force of his own strength in the Synoches. 
T. Dam* de Prin* 

LVII. *AXX^ xflu tXeJdi^ tva SevXn^i Xwoxjtvcu 
But likewise as many as serve the material Synoches. 
T. 

The Teletarchs are comprehended in the Synoches. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

ndrrtrtf yitp wf^m^ ^dfAtt^ x^X«oi7iy SuPfoar^T^ 

Rhea the fountain and river of the blessed Intellectuals 
Having first received the powers of all things in her inefiable 

bosom 
Pours forth perpetual generation upon every thing. 
T. Prac. in CraU—Tay. 



f III. The IntelUctual Triad of later Platoniits corresponcU with the 
Fomntaifu or Fontal Faiken of the Chaldeans. 
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LX. "Eo-ti yap jr€^( toS isarpt'icw /3i.doi;*y xai «if)r^ 'r^v 9^fSh» 

For it is the bound of the paternal depth, and the fountain of the 
Intellectuals. 
T. Dam. de Prm. 

LXI. .... "^m yap dkiaj^ 

.... For he is a power 

Of circumlucid strength, glittering with Intellectual sections. 
T. Bam. 

LXII. NecpftK arrpairtu to/aok, ^pvt^ Vhftm'K^t ta %arcau 
He glitters with latellectual sections, but Has filled all things 
with love. 
T. Dam, 

LXIII. *Ttf$q $c «vp^ voepftS vO€poii wpfi^trnipcuf ataana 

To the Intellectual whirlwinds of Intellectual fire all things 
Are subservient, through the persuasive counsel of the Father. 
T. Proc, in Parm, 

LXIV. 'O wq Sxti iMVfM^ ifotp^hq clvoxn^ ditaftmfiq* 

Oh. how the world has inflexible Intellectual rulers. 

The centre of Hecate corresponds with that of the fiitbers. 
T. 

LXVI. '££ a^w yap ir«&rT6(]{! ix9p»9ytAV9-t dfMtXtKTot tc mtpavMf 
Kal vpi^tm^pt^oxi^ xoXvm va/x^yycof dhajf 
Harpvyfiw/^ 'Endrfu' mat vvc^onc^ wvp9( ai^of 
HSc Kparatoy vvwyiA viiKm wptwf ^v/xc<ya. 

From him leap forth all implacable thunders, 



• Bol^oD. Fr. p. t Ma-nii. Fr. P. % Tay. omite t| and raarts. 
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And the whirlwind receiving bosoms of the all-splendid strength 
Of the Father-begotten Hecate ; and he who begirds the flower 

of fire 
And the strong spirit of the poles, all fiery beyond. 
T. Ptoc. in CraU 

LZVII. liyfyeuw oXXoy, 0( riy ^/Kvi/|pio> viafMut ay€t. 
Another fontal, which leads the empyreal world. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 

The fountain of fountains, and the boundary of all fountains. 
T. Dam, de Prin, 

Under two minds the life-generating fountain of souls is com- 
prehended. 
T. Dam, de Prin, 

LXX* ^TvoNCira* adrat^ ^PX^^ dvKSv*, 

Beneath them lies the principal of the immaterials. 

Z. or T. Dam. in Parm. 

A^o^/ACMf 1^ oytfof, c%ci T^'f' yocry varpixdy vQvy 



* The last of the Intellectual Triad wu the Demiuigiu, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Effable and Essential orders including all sorts of Demons. They 
are according to the respective systems — • 

OF THE PLATONI8T8. OF THE CHALDEANS. 

IV. The Supermundane. IV. The Principles. 

V. The Liberated. V. The Azonic. 

VI. The Mundane. VI. The Zooic. 

The Demiurgus was the fabricator of the world, and held the same relative posi- 
tion to the three succeeding essential orders as did the first cause to the three 
prece<iUng or superessential orders. 

t Qy. T^.-— 1 have so translated it. 
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Ka} ri iioc7y» etc/ tc /ui/yriy imat^ arpo^idktyyt. 
Father-begotten light, for he alone having gathered from the 

strength of the Father 
The flower of mind has the power of understanding, the paternal 

mind; 
To instil into all fountains and principles the power 
Of understanding, and of always remaining in a ceaseless revo- 
lution. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 242. 

Lxxii n^of v^ry^ ▼< *bu dfx^ 

Aiyc<y act rt fUv€» dUxy)» rrfotp^Kiyyu 
All fountains and principles whirl round, 
And always remain in a ceaseless revolution. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Parm, 

LXXIII. *A/>x^(* A* vaT^ cp<^ imi^uaai wtfta 

Koi Tot ifAtpeanif fJUfi'iifAaTa twy eUpatfW ^^ya^o/M€»ei. 

The Principles, which have understood the Intelligible works of 

the Father 
He has clothed in sensible works and bodies. 
Being the intermediate links standing to communicate between 

the Father and Matter, 
Rendering apparent the images of unapparent natures. 
And inscribing the unapparent in the apparent frame of the 

world. 
Z. or T. Dam. de Prin. 

tXXIY. 'Ori Tofrdpov neu Tij^ if < ci^vyviayiq rf Oufe»f i Tt/^, 

TOt/( %dnii ^uMvpyCof. 
Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the progeny of Tartarus 
and Earth, which is conjoined with Heaven, form as it were a 
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certain Chaldaic triad, which is the inspector of the whole dis- 
ordered fabrication. 
T. Olymp in Phued, — Tay. 

*Hc^M» tK&Tfifa KMwy y^vfun re xfl2 uyfSy* 

Irrational daemons derive their subsistence from the aerial rulers, 

wherefore the oracle says» 
Being the charioteer of the aerial* terrestrial, and aquatic dogs. 
T. Olymp. in Phced.—Tay. 

LZXYI. T^ hfubftoff M fM€P rSh ^ettnf, rypf dxtft^rlt iwioToo'tav 

rt^ d^co^C Toi/roi;(. 

The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, signifies a govern- 
ment inseparable from water, and hence the oracle calls the 
aquatic gods water walkers. 

T. Ptoc. in Tm. 270 Tay. 

Lxxvii. Sunt etiam daemones aquei quos Nereides vocat 
Orpheus, in sublimioribus exhalationibus aquae, 
quales sunt in hoc acre nubiloso, quorum corpora 
videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, presertim in 
Perside et Africa ut existimat Zoroaster. 
There are certain aquatic daemons whom Orpheus called Ne- 
reides in the more elevated exhalations of water such as appear 
in this cloudy air, whose bodies are sometimes seen, as Zoroaster 
thinks, by more acute eyes, especially in Persia and Africa. 
T. Fie. de Im. Am. 123.— Tay. 
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PARTICULAR SOULS. 

SOUL, LIFE, MAN. 

LXXVIII. Tavra varnip ivifli^tf fipvrh^ 8* oi ^if/i^orro. 
These things the Father conceived, and the mortal was animated 
for him. T. Proc. in Ttm. 396. 

LZXIX. Karcdrro yap voZy iv tf^^t ^^ aafjian hk 

For the Father of gods and men placed the mind in soul, 
But in body he placed you. 

LXXX. XiSfiSoKa yap irarpiHO< Mo^ taisupt ra7q if«x^K< 

The paternal mind has sowed symbols in the souls. 

Z. PseU. 26—PleL 6. 

LXXXI. ^vxpuQp vxi^^pa hfv\ KpArai ifMmai^ 

N^ xa) vve^fiaTi ^c/^, iijf oI( vphw dyiiiv Ipuraj 

Having mingled the vital spark from two according substances, 
Mind and Divine Spirit, as a third to these he added 
Holy Love, the venerable charioteer uniting all things. 

Lyd. de Men, 3. — Tay. 

LXXXII. Tijif ^t^x^y dvafX-^a-af tpcni paBci, 

Filling the soul with profound love. 

Z. or T. Proc. in PL TheoL 4. 

LXXXIII. '^VX'I 4 i*^pvK(av 0€iv ayiu vSq il^ koan^v. 

OiXtv ^vtfvh €xwo-» oXi} ^codcy fji€fU9€varat, 
'Ap/AO>/a> auxf* ydp, ^* ^ veXc <rSiAa fipvnuv. 

The Soul of men will in a manner clasp God to herself. 
Having nothing mortal she is wholly inebriated from God, 
For she glories in the harmony under which the mortal body 
exists. Z. PselL 17. — Plet. 10. 
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The more powerful souls perceive truth through themselves, and 
are of a more inventive nature. " Such souls are saved through 
their own strength/' according to the oracle. 
T. . Proc* in L Ale, — Tay, 

LXXXV. T^ yjfyiiaf ffnfa'i T0^^ 4^^ MfoyofA^ifaq rw vawa ^bfiv. 
The oracle says, ascending souls sing a paean. 

Z. or T. Olym. in Pfued.—Tay. 

LXXXVI. H fi.£Ka ^ xfivai ye fiaxaprareit t^oxfli touria^ 
"^vj^iw vox] yataat dv* ^duto$€v vp^xfoyrcu. 
Kwau ^ oKtiai te %au o^ <para v^fAor txwa-ai. 

Ex Ai«< ^(cycvovTOy Mt^cv* mpartfiq t^r' dvdyK^q. 
Of all souls those certainly are superlatively hlessed 
Which are poured forth from heaven to earth ; 
And they are happy, and have ineffable stamina, 
As many as proceed from thy splendid self, O king. 
Or from Jove himself, under the strong necessity of Mithus. 
Z. or T. Synes de Insom, 153. 

LXXXVII. BAj OTt trSfMt kntiyrecv yfA^xP^ KaBapnTarau 

The souls of those who quit the body violently are most pure. 
Z. Psel. 27. 

LXXXVIII. '^v)Qiq i£»e'njp€q d^amoot^ etJXvroi c/o*/. 

The ungirders of the soul, which give her breathing, are easy to 

be loosed. 
Z. Psel 32 Plet. «. 

LXXXIX. K^y yap T^yBc if'tp^y f%)7< fiiroxaToo-Tc^oy, 
*AXa* aXXi}v cyiV* vaT^^, haplBfuov €»ai. 

For tho' you see this soul manumitted 

The Father sends another, that the number may be complete. 
Z. or T. 

♦ fihoy Ft. Pat. 

L L 
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xc. . . • • . No^0'a0-«u tcL €fyeb rw warp^ 

*E> t€ dcfT nuTrrau wvpoxibq cXxovrcu dxfAOMU^t 
*Ek irobTpo^cy utardyreq d^ »v 4^^ KorUrrm 
*E/AVvp/iwy Bpcvrrai xapvwff i{«x»r^o^y ai^«(. 

Understanding the works of the Father 

They avoid the shameless wing of fate ; 

They are placed in God, drawing strong torches. 

Descending from the Father, from which, as they descend, the 
soul 

Gathers of the empyreal fruits the soul-nourishing flower. 
Z. or T. Proc in Tim. 821. 

XCI. T^ 7« rot vpw/JM TOUTS t) ij^cxoy, 9 %au vycv/tcrrix^ 

if/t^y tp^ayijiptva'aM el r^a/juoyc^, xat Otl^ %eu do/fMw 
YoyToSave^, ko) cft«Xey y/ycrouy ksJ to^ voiVck ^'^ T«^f 
T/ye< v/'tOC^* XpTJiTfJtcl Tf 'yap lyMfptrnwri ittpi aurov, tcui; 

^oyrcf. 
This animastic spirit, which blessed men have called the paeo- 
matic soul, becomes a god, an all-various daemon, and an imige, 
and the soul in this suffers her punishments. The oracles, too, 
accord with this account : for they assimilate the employment of 
the soul in Hades to the delusive visions of a dream. 

Z. or T. Synes, de Tnsom, p. 139. — TViy. 

xcil. ''AXXijy xar* aXXijy ^«^v, d%\ li^pCfyifUvv* iyjerSv. 
A>«^tp dii^xoyTo.^ cvi to xar' amxpv 
Aid Tov x^rrpcv tifq 7^, xsi* vifMcrw fico-oy, oXXw 
Hvpiix^itt €iSa x^Tci0'< fACXpi v\oJ»¥ oxfrafy 

One life with another, from the distributed channels. 

Passing from above through the opposite part 

Through the centre of the earth ; and the fiflh the middle, 

♦ Taylor gives only these Iwq last lines from Proc. in Tim. 17 J. 
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Another fiery channel, where the life-beaming fire descends 
As far as the material channels. 
Z. or T. 

xcili. Z«$( T^ ^1^ cnSfApMM' hii xai TOTf fAtv Xij9e^ xaXovo'iy 

Moisture is a symbol of tife ; hence Plato, and the gods before 
Plato, call it (the soul) ; at one time the liquid of the whole of 
vilification, and at another time a certain fountain of it. 
Z. Proc. in Tito. 318.— Jay. 

O man, of a daring nature, thou subtile production. 
Z. Psel. l2.—PleL 21. 

XCV. Siv yap dyyeiw ^?^( x'^^i ^wfawo'u 

For thy vessel the beasts of the earth shall inhabit. 

Z. PseL 36.— PleL 7. 

xcYi. Cum anima currat semper, certo temporis spatio 
transit onmia, quibus peractis, cogitur recurrere 
paulatim per omnia denuo, atque eandem in mundo 
telam generationis retexere, ut placuit Zoroastri, 
qui iisdem aliquando causis omnino redeuntibus, 
eosdem similiter efiectu6 reverti putat. 
Since the soul perpetually runs and passes through all things 
in a certain space of time, which being performed, it is presently 
compelled to run back again through all things and unfold the 
same web of generation in the world, according to Zoroaster, who 
thinks that as oflen as the same causes return, the same effects 
wfll in like manner be returned. 
Z. Ftcin de Im. An. 129.— T-uy. 

xcvii. Voluit Zoroaster aethereum animae indumentum in 
nobis assidue volvi. 

• reX/ii)^tfrftTi|f Psel. — Fr. Pair. 
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According to Zoroaster, in us the ethereal Testment of the soul 
perpetually revolves. 
Z. Ficin de Im. An. 181. — Tay, 

xcviii. Qui auteni a Deo traditi sermones fontem per se 
laudant omnis anirose empyreaa, id est eropyrealis, 
setherealis, inaterialis: et hunc sejungunt ex tota 
Zoogonothea, a qua et totum fatum suspendentes 
duas fiiciunt o-cipof, id est ordines, hanc quidem ani- 
malem, hanc autem ut diximus iMipa7a», id est sortia- 
lem, fatalem. Et animam ex alter& trahentes, quan- 
doque auteni fato servire, quando irradonalis &cta, 
dominum permutaverit, pro providential fatum. 
The oracles delivered by the gods celebrate the essential foun- 
tain of every soul, the empyrean, the etherial, and the material. 
This fountain they separate from the whole vivific goddess*; 
from whom also suspending the whole of fate, they make two 
series, the one animastic, or belonging to the soul, and the other 
belonging to Fate. They assert that the soul is derived firom the 
animastic series, but that sometimes it becomes subservient to 
Fate, when passing into an irrational condition of being, it becomes 
subject to fate instead of Providence. 

Z. or T. Proc. de Prov. ap. Fabr. Fill. 486.— fay. 



MATTER. 

MATTER, THE WORLD, AND NATURE. 



XCIX. MijTpa cxf>€X9vo-a ra vearra. 
The matrix containing all things. 
T. 

AV holly division, and indivisible. 

* Rhea. Tav 
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CI. "ZfBtw &f^ ^f^omni yivfO'i^ '$n!k09onukov tkij^. 

Thence abundantly springs forth the generation of multifarious 
matter. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 118. 

Ka* o'VfAa'nftifSjf 'mat utatatetoff^uofa €«( tktpf* 
These frame indivisibles and sensibles, 
And corpori£>rma and things destined to matter. 

T. Dam, de Prin, 

cm. Mfupeu wjfyateUf kou imSlipia vyc^jpicrra vc&ra, 

Kai %Blin^i nokg^i re xa) iiiptn xat Arat^, 
MiiyoToi mdffvK ^*)3i(to^( 4^ iwtfiijfeu 

The fontal nymphs, and all the aquatid spiritSi 
And the terrestrial, aerial, and glittering recesses, 
Are tlie lunar riders and rulers of all matter, 
Of the celestial, the starry, and that which lies in the abysses. 

Lyd. p. d£. — Tay, 

crv. T^ xaxoy A/i^npf^ipw rw fiy^ o>TOf irrhf nctrh r^ }Jyic¥. 

Evil, according to the oracle, is more frail than nonentity. 
Z. or T. Proa, de Eron.^^Tay. 

CY. "Evfi fuAnj^iiM^a^ Zidk vdrro^ rot; km-^aov t^ tKipf S^^i^, 

We learn that matter pervades the whole world, as the gods 
also assert. 

Z. or T. Proc. Tim. 142. 

CVI« 'AffUfdAra fAtv irr] rit nlua vdarra. 

Mi} ^tfpa/Atvv^* xaraa^eTv AavfiAxov^ rafy wftAxWf 

• Lwxfiiwtf Fr. Patr. 
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All divine natures are incorporeal, 
But bodies are bound in them for your sakes. 
Bodies not being able to contain incorporeals 
By reason of the corporeal nature, in which you are concentrated. 
Z. or T. Prac. ttt PL PolU. 359. 

CVII. Epya vcf^a^ yk^ i^ar^nij^ i^< a^«7eM9Xoc, 

For the paternal self-begotten mind understanding his works 
Sowed in all the fiery bond of love, 
That all things might continue loving for an infinite time. 
That the connected series of things might intellectually remain 

in all the light of the Father, 
That the elements of the world might continue their course in love. 
T. JfVoc. in Tim. 155. 

CVIII. 'O voiifr^^ %^ atrwpyZp TcxTtjvaTt tw nuifffMv. 

The Maker who, self-operating, framed the world. 

And there was another mass of fire : all these things 

He produced self-operating, that the body of the world miglit 

be conglobed. 
That the world might be manifest, and not appear membranous. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 154. 

For he assimilates himself, professing 

To cast around him the form of the images. 

♦ T. — MJiri iFoiet Fr. Patr. f fiittfra Fr. Patr. 
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cx* Nov y^p fklfkt^fui viku* t^ 8* t€%9c» c^ri t/ a^fiaro^. 

For it is an imitation of Mind, but that which is fabricated has 

something of body. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 87. 

CXI. AXXdC 8^* oSifdfMf, rtfMw oMMfA^T^ ctf«p£Kirfyi 

But projecting into the worlds, through the rapid menace of the 

Father, 
The venerable name with a sleepless revolution. 

Z. or T. Prac, in Crat, 

CXIU *AtX£< d* o^y o/ vSv ffTOi;gc/w eu^€p€^ ix€i\ 
The ethers of the elements therefore are there. 

Z. or T. Olymp, in Phced. — Tay, 

CXIII. Tvi^ nlrtw^ rSp ^apaxrfpttyf km rS> aKKu» ^€U» t^ouriiat^ap 

The oracles assert, that the impression of characters, and of 
other divine visions, appear in the ether. 
Z. or. T. Simp, in Phys, 144. — Tay, 

CXIV. Ey Tff^fo y^p tk Sirj^tna TvifoZcBat. 
In this the things without figure are figured. 

Z. or T. Simp, in Phys, 143. 

CXV. T* affvfraf km th jSifr^ irvvB^fAata rw K»(rfMv. 

The inefiable and eflable impressions of the world. 

CXV I. Ka2 fAtawpat^i K^fMft xa2 ret oicoXi^ ftTSpa 

And the light-hating world, and the winding currents 
Under which many are drawn down. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 339. 



• tmw Tay. f nptwriit Fr. P. 

X netTaa»(p9vrcu Fr. Patr. 
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cxvii. Toy Saait km'/aov ^x irv^oct Ka« 2^to(, noj 7$^, 

He makes the whole world of fire, and water, and earth, 
And all-nourishing ether. 
Z. or T. 

Placing earth in the middle, hut water in the cavities of the earth, 
And air ahove these. 
Z. or T. 

CXIX. IliJ^e 8c xa« veX2fy 6/AiXey arrepw airXoyofv. 
Ml} Td^ci ittiisw^ voif^pf 

To vup irpe( ri vilp dyaTxclo'af . 
He fixed a great multitude of inerratic stars. 
Not by a laborious and evil tension, 
But with a stability void of wandering. 
Forcing the fire to the fire. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tm. 280. 

CXX« 'Eirrek yap iiuytUMre var^^ rrfpe^iMtra n^o'^aw* 

Tov 9vpaai^» mvprf trx^futTt TtpntKuvaq, 
For the Father congregated the seven 'firmaments of the world, 
Circumscribing the heaven with a convex figure. 

Z. or T. Dam, in Farm, 

CXXI. Ti&w xai vXoKwjK^MW t^amipuv 4wT<&a. 
He constituted a septenary of erratic animals. 
Z. or T. 

CXXII. f\ itx^tw airSy eirdxrotq SofaKpifiaca^ ^y£U(. 
Suspending their disorder in well-disposed zones. 
Z. or T. 
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CXXIII. ^E£ adrth^ tvim^^v, t€iofMV ^Xmv 

He made them six in number, and for the seventh 
He cast into the midst the fire of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 280, 

CXXIT. KirrpQv &4p* tZ vda-eu* M-^^^ ^ 'rv/flif teat ciso'i. 
The centre from which all (lines) which way so ever are equal. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Euc. 43. 

CXXY. Koi Ta%lf ^cAjo( %€fi ifurrpw, tru^ ^9^<» cX^. 
And that the swifl sun may come as usual about the centre. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Plat. Th. 317. 

CXXVI. Keyrp^ HtTKtfXfiS* lavt)» (ftcnl^ KcXodoyrof. 

Eagerly urging itself towards the centre of resounding light. 
T. Proc. in Ttm. 236. 

CXXYII. 'HiXtw T€ f^Syap, kou Xoftvp^ o^Xijyify. 

And the great sun and the bright moon. 

CXXVUI. Xeurou y^p if i^ 'KtifnniSri tparl ^^Jwomrau 
For hia hairs appear like rays of light ending in a sharp point. 
T. Proc. in PI. pol, S87. 

CXXIX. 'HXj^Ntfy TC w^KkaWf ica2 fAi}ya««y utoafayjta'itMy. 

Al9p^( fUXof * ^eX/ov re, xoi yufyf^^ ^erSpf ^ re ^/jpof. 
And of the solar circles, and of the lunar clashings, 
And of the aerial recesses, 

The melody of the ether, and of the sun, and of the passages of 
the moon, and of the air. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXX. of y€ luwrnL&roTU rSp kSyvpf xa2 T^y ^X^nfra a&rtZ T^y 

* Tay. substitutet xo) ar^s i. f fttpoi Tay. 

MM 
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fAOf %a\ t) KXoy ipS^f &f at tc XeMaUtw ^/*ai kiytva-i. 

The most mystic of discourses inform us, that the wholeness of 
him (the sun) is in the supermundane orders : for there a solar 
world and a total light subsist, as the oracles of the ChaldsBans 
affirm. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tm. 264.— Tay. 

CXZXI. 'O AXifi^4a^€poq ^>.M< ffVfAfUrpn rf Xf^9 '^^ vSna^ XP^ 

The more true sun measures all things by time, being truly a 
time of time, according to the oracle of the gods concerning it 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 249.— Jay. 

CXXXII. *0 ZItm^ M T^f ii»Artftiu ^ptratf voXv t^( awKoarw^ 
in^n^JfTtpa^M xoi otrrw ^ tSp fup nikoaniiUpw edit «{« ti 
fUa-Wf 7p»Sp Be rSp nd^fMiv Karit Ta< rrXco^ix^ £«o&c0VK. 

The disk (of the sun) is carried in the starless much above the 
inerratic sphere : and hence he is not in the middle of the planets 
but of the three worlds, according to the telestic hypotheses. 
Z. or T. Jid. Orat. F. 334.— Jay. 

CXZXIIl. nSp wvp^ IfexerevfMiy 

(The sun is a)* fire, the channel of fire, and the dispenser of fire. 
Z. orT. Proc. in Tim. 14 J. 

CXXXIVw f Ev^a Kp^poq, 

Hence Cronus. 

The sun assessor beholding the pure pole. 



Tay. inaerti. f Taylor omits this ind the two folkmiag. 
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The ethereal course and the vast motion of the moon 
And the aerial fluxes. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXXVI. AlBiip, pMf vptvfAa o-cXigyijf, ^pcf ayu* 

Oh ether, sun« spirit of the moon, leaders of the air. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tm. 257. 

And the wide air, and the lunar course, and the pole of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXXYUl. T/xTfi "ya^ ii dra iiiXiiv re ju^oy xo) Xa/«vp^y 0vX^yi|y. 

For the goddess brings forth the great sun and the bright moon. 

CXXZIX. SvXX^i oMf XofiJSdjnuva cuBfif /icXof *, 

HeX/ov TC, o-cXiji^f tc, xai M-a Vp< aw^xfinfreu. 
She collects it, receiving the melody of the ether, 
And of the sun, and of the moon, and of whatsoever things are 
contained in the air. 

CZL. "A.pXti ^ ti <piia-i^ AxafA^ni nia-fAW tc xo) ifyw* 
Oipea^ i^fa ^€€t ZpifAM Mtav maToa^pvif, 

»MCTi(, iifUfOi. 

Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and works, 
That heaven drawing downward might run an eternal course. 
And that the other periods of the sun, moon, seasons, night, and 
day, might be accomplished. 
Z. or. T. Proc. in Tim. 4. & 323.— Tay. 

Immense nature is exalted about the shoulders of the goddess. 
T. Proc. in Tm. 4. 



• fi§fc T»y. 
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CXLII. TSp Bct^v}^a»Ui» oi tntufAmraroif not *OaT<U^y itoi Zm- 

"Htqi leaf ta9¥ tcXc/«( ayvrreu vcp» t« wirrpw lUirau %afk 
rU cvfAarmk fuy4Bii' ^ avl rw vMffrfMt wSf %ou wif6r 

\SyWf a^ Ary€wq nark ra airk luiXwa'tir h rt!t^ 2r^C 
Xoyoif* xark wap4[A'WTt9a'tp 8c rtS ydfAfAOf Seyyiktvf* Am 
Kal To£>( xa^ huannpf roi^wv Ay4)iM¥ iidfxi^rra^ otfTcpof, 

y9p€^ffOau, ttrtpf tialv ivrit rh» dfiBfUnt, 

The most celebrated of the Babylonians, together with Ostanes 
and Zoroaster, very properly call the starry spheres herds; 
whether because these alone among corporeal magnitudes, are 
.perfectly carried about a centre, or in conformity to the oracles, 
because they are considered by them as in a certain respect the 
bonds and collectors of physical reasons, which they likewise 
call in their sacred discourses herds, and by the insertion of a 
gamma, angels. Wherefore the stars which preside over each of 
these herds are considered demons similar to the angels, and are 
called archangels : and they are seven in number. 

Z. Anon, in Theologumenis Arithmeticis, — Toy. 

cxLiii. Congruitates materialium formarum ad rationes 
animse mundi, Zoroaster divinas illices appellavit. 
Zoroaster calls the congruities of material forms to the reasons of 
the soul of the world, divine allurements. 

Z. Fie, de vit coeL comp, 519. — Tay, 



MAGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL PRECEPTS. 

CXLIV. My| T^ viXupia fjJrpa ya/ijf v-n <niy ^piva fiaKKm 
Oi yap aXi}0ci)}( (pmlv itfi xBwi» 
M^TC /bcirpfi fUrpa ^Xiov xoyoyo^ frwaBpdva^ 

Miji^( ^«^oy €aaw flici t^c^ci €py<ji> d^dywif. 
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*A<rrffMf spoirepfv/Aa, c^Bw x^»y ovk iAox/ivBi/i* 
AtBpiOf ifpiBav raparo^ vXarl^ od vox' aXi}^$y 
02 ^wttn viL>Ay)Qnw re, rofiai' t^ dBiSpfictra vdrFa^ 
'Efimopnai^ dti-n^^ vr^ptyiJMra* ^ftvyt oi Tavra 
MeXXdw €va'*€liiq Uf^ vapa^iaw dvo(y€$v, 
Enf^ dpni^f owfHA rcy xa2 c^»o/«ia av¥^iyorreu. 

Direct not thy mind to the vast measures of the earth ; 

For the plant of truth is not upon ground. 

Nor measure the measures of the sun, collecting rules, 

For he is carried by the eternal will of the father, not for your 
sake. 

Dismiss the impetuous course of the moon ; for she runs always 
by the work of necessity. 

The progression of the stars was not generated for your sake. 

The wide aerial flight of birds is not true, 

Nor the dissections of the entrails of victims : they are all mere 
toys, • 

The basis of mercenary fraud : flee from these 

If you would open the sacred paradise of piety 

Where virtue, wisdom, and equity, are assembled. 

Z. PseL 4. 

CXLV. MifTc nuiru vtiucti^ cif Toy fMMivavyia wo'imv, 

P pvBhq cuh awKrrof iv4rrpvrai T€ iuu ''^^f 

'Ail wfufK^wf dtpoaiti ^f*a^j eifyw &gP€VfAw» 
Stoop not down to the darkly-splendid world ; ' 
In which continually lies a faithless depth, and Hades 
Cloudy, squalid, delighting in images unintelligible. 
Precipitous, winding, a blind profundity always rolling. 
Always espousing an opacous, idle, breathless body. 

Z. or T. Synes de Insom, 140. 

CXLVI. Mi}rc x«^T« yfi^cify x^fivo^ mari 7?< (nfinuirat, 
^Aydyxfi^ ^poyo^ irrt. 
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Stoop not down, for a precipice lies below the earth, 
Drawing under a descent of seven steps, beneath which 
Is the throne of dire necessity. 

Z. Psel. e.'-PUt. ft. 

CXLVII. M^T€* Ti'f T^f Ckiii aysdSaXuf %fnu»»f naroiXc/^K 

Leave not the dross of matter on a precipice. 
For there is a portion for the image in a place ever splendid. 
Z. PseL 1. 2.'-'Plet. U.—Syn. 140. 

CXLVXII. M^ ^0'ev( xaXco'i}( atrlvrpw ayakfAAm 
Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature. 

Z. Psel. 15.—Plet. 25. 

CXLIX. Mil tp^a-iy § ifA,€)J\f/€tqf tlfMtfiAAnv et^fca t^^» 
Look not upon nature, for her name is fatal. 

Z. Proc. in PlaU Th. 143. 

CL. Od y^p xn xc^>ov( o-€ pkhtuv vfbf TSfia reXia-ffj* 

It becomes you not to behold them before your body is initiated, 
Since by always alluring, they seduce the souls of the initiated. 
Z. or T. Proc, in L Akib, 

Bring her|| not forth, lest in departing she retain something. 
Z. • Psel S.—PUt. 15. 

Defile not the spirit, nor deepen a superficies. 

Z. Psel 19.— Plet. 13. 



* S3rne8. lyiites the two, and subjoins i}^«i yAp riva n t^f fupAtu For it hu 
a portion in it. 

t Ou T^ Syn. t 'AXAjL xoi Syn. § fvrwf Fr. Pit. 

II The 8onl.->-Tay. 
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Enlarge not thy destiny. 

Z. Psel. S7.—Plet. 4. 

Not hurling, according to the oracle, a transcendent foot towards 
piety. 

Z. or T. Dam. in vit, htdori ap, Suid, — Tay, 

Never change harharous names, 

For there are names in every nation given from God, 

Having unspeakable efficacy in the mysteries. 

Z. or T. Psel. 7. — Niceph. 

CLVi. Nee exeas cum transeat lictor. 
Go not out when the lictor passes by. 

Z. Pic. Conel Tay. 

Let fiery hope nourish you in the angelic region. 

Z. or T. Olym. in Phced. — Proc. in Alcih. 

CLVIU. *H wpiBaKm^^ epyota vpwriVnjy e^** Tofiy, 

T^ wp\ yap Ppvrh^ ifAV^^Ava^ d€o$€v ^9; efci. 
AyiBtjrovrt yitp PpvrS xpauiwii ftAwxpt^ rtX^ov&t. 

The fire-glowing conception has the first rank, 
For the mortal who approaches the fire shall have light from God, 
For to the persevering mortal, the blessed immortals are swifi. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 65. 

CLIX. no^xcXci/oyrai ol beat 

Noc7y fMp<f»pr tftSroi %pVT€*i€ia'av. 
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The Gods exhort us 

To understand the preceding form of light. 

Z. or T. Proc. in CraU'—Tay, 

"Ey^o inifjupBii cot if'VX^* voXty kfrvafUrn ww. 
It becomes you to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
From whence was sent to you a soul endued with much mind. 
Z. PieL 33 PUt. 6. 

CLXI* ZyjjTVja'w vapaZtlo'OP, 

Seek paradise. 

Z. PseL 20.— put. 12. 

CLXII. MJuSayc to voifriy, to< y^v cf» iifdpx^u 

Learn the Intelligible, for it subsists beyond the mind. 

Z. PseL 41.— Pirt. 27, 

CLXIII. "Ea^t yiip r) yeijT^y, o xp9 0*^ ^M^V y^v a»9€i. 

There is a certain Intelligible which it becomes you to understand 
with the flower of Mind. 
Z. PseL Sl.—Piet. 28. 

But the paternal mind receives not herf will 

Until she has gone out of oblivion, and pronounce the word, 

Assuming the memory of the pure paternal symbol. 

Z. PseL $9.— put. 5. 

CLXV« Tii^ $c di^xToy c^atkc (ft^q yv^fta-fAa XxtiaSai' 
Tot( t€ ^sMioyrof ^^ iytx^^i^cy dXioif. 

* «2ff;»i/J»i) Fr. Pat. f The floii].*»Ta]r. 
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To these he gave the ability of receiving the knowledge of light; 
Those that were asleep he made fruitful from his own strength. 
Z. or T. Syn. de Insom. 135. 

CLXVI. *0j 819 xfi oi^^Tifr« Mc7y to yoijT^ ifuTvo* 

*AXX^ >9cv TfltMuv reofay ipikoyi mdarra [Atrp^^ai^, 
nx^ T^ yoijT^ iwtTtfO,- Xfi '\' ^ tovto jKnfa'eu' 

O^ aTcy«<. j; 'AXX' 071^ Htrrp^^ tfAfJt^ ^^ra^ 

^% ^f'^C TcrMu xcycey iii^y e^ ^^ wifthf^ 

Oiffpa (Mr^ T^ MijTav* 

*£«f I cftf MOV t%dpx*h 
It is not proper to understand that Intelligible with vehemence, 
But with the extended flame of an extended mind measuring all 

things 
Except that Intelligible. But it is requisite to understand this : 
For if you incline your mind you will understand it 
Not earnestly, but it becomes you to bring with you a pure and 

inquiring eye, 
To extend the void mind of your soul to the Intelligible, 
That you may learn the Intelligible, 
Because it subsists beyond mind. 

T. Dam. 

CLXVII. 'O^ rl Mttfy, 0^ wSm yoig^CK* 

You wiU not understand it, as when understanding some par* 
ticular thing. 
T. Dam. 

You, who understand, know the supermundane paternal depth. 
Z. or T. Dam. 



* Fatr. joins this with the preceding. f X8*^ P'* ^'^^' 

I ixTtv&s Fr. Fatr. 

N N 
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ft 

Things divine are not attainable by mortals who understand body, 
But only as many as are lightly armed arrive at the summit. 
Z. or T. Ptoc. in Crat.—Tay. 

'AX1C9 tpty^Xf ^ ^hock'^ ^ foX/!r«BTa 

Having put on the complete-armed vigour of resounding light 
With triple strength fortifying the soul and the mind, 
He must put into the mind the symbol of variety, and not walk 
Dispersedly on the empyreal channels, but collectively. 

CLXXI. Ka\ ykp Vk trorrci^ge^, /ik^aio^, clcc ^fypt. 

For being furnished with every kind of armour, and armed, he is 

similar to the goddess. 

T. Proc. in PL Tk. SZ4.—Tay. 

Ai$i^ ianrx^i^f Upf \Sy^ Hpyw hf^a^* 

Explore the river of the soul, whence, or in what order, 
Having become a servant to body, you may again rise 
To the order from which you descended, joining works to sscred 
reason. 
Z, Psel. 5.—Plet. 1. 

CLXXin. Tl6rn%or AvX<^f> tf«^ vt^ ifUtt Tt im. 
Every way to the unfitthioned soul extend the reiim of fire. 
Z. P9el.\\.—Pki.i^. 



• wmnun Tay. f xOCrmi Pr. Plitr. 
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CLXXIV. 'Hy^Mti r^vjffii PdB^^ ofulSpaTWf tfAfUtra ^ &p^ 

Let the immortal depth of your aoul lead yoUf 
Bat earnestly extend your eyes upwards. 

Z. PseL II .r—Plet. 20. 

Man, being an intelligible. mortal, must bridle his soul, 
That she may not incur terrestrial infelicity but be saved. 

Lyd, de Men, 2. — Tay, 

CLXXYI 'ExTc/ya^ «tfj»iMy Mibr 

'Epyoy i^ iict^iiiiy ftvarlif not o-Sfia O'O&ffti^, 
If you extend the fiery mind to the work of piety, 
You will preserve the fluxible body. 

Z. Piel. %%.—Pkt. 16. 

CLXXVII. 'H TcX£0^Jxi^ tfliii %ik ret; B^itu wvfl^ d^auft^u rit^ ht tyj^ 
yo4vu»^ ^emroi noj^Jto^^ &( rl )^u» ZMa^tf xai mjoat 

The telestic life, through a divine fire, removes all the stains, to- 
gether with every foreign and irrational nature, which the spirit 
of the soul attracted from generation, as we are taught by the 
orade to believe. 

Z. or T. ProcL in Tim. 331.— Tay, 

CLXXVIII. T^ rSv B€S» yJytd ^ci, irt Ztk t^< dyiffrtta^ o^ i} ff'^OCV 
filfw, oXXfb xo) tk o-AfMna fimfi^ia^ voXAaj^ xa2 ^vm^plaq 
dittturtai. Xdfyreu ydp (^0*1) xa2 t^ vnnpSLq dXay^ *f^- 
pkiifAa pp^€u», ol 9fo2 l9€pdyMi^ tapeofteKevifAom tw 

The oracles of the Gods declare, that, through purifying cere- 
monies, not the soul only, but bodies themselves become worthy 
of receiving much assistance and health : *' for (say they) the 
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mortal vestment of bitter matter wiUy by this means, be pre- 
served." And this, the (jods, in an exhortatory manner, announce 
to the most holy of Theurgists. 
Z. or T. Jul. OraU V. p. S54.— TViy. 

We should flee, according to the oracle, 
The multitade of men going in a herd. 

Z. or T. Pnc. tn /. Alc.—Tay. 

cLXXx. Qui se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit. 
Who knows himself knows all things in himself. * 

Z. 1 Ptc. p. 211.— Tfly. 

cLXXXi. Responsa scepe victoriam dant nostris electionibus, 
et non soli ordini mundalium periodorum: puta 
quando et dicunt : *' Te ipsum videns, verere." Et 
iterum: "Extra corpus esse te ipsum crede, et 
es.'' ' Et quid oportet dicere, " Ubi et aegritudines 
voluntarias pullulare nobis aiunt ex tali vita nostra 
nascentes." 
The oracles often give victory to our own choice, and not to the 
order alone of the mundane periods. As, for instance, when 
tliey say, '* On beholding yourself, fear." And, again, *' Believe 
yourself to be above body, and you are." And, still further, 
when they assert " That our voluntary sorrows germinate in us 
as the growth of the particular life we lead." 

Z. or T. Prac, de Prov. p. 483. — ray. 

CLXXXII. *AXX^ raZva h dSaruf aipuut Ztaarda^ dttXlrrv, 

These things I revolve in the recluse temples of my mind. 
CLX XXIII. '0< 701/y ^0-1 %eu TO KiyiQPf o^^fiwc e»cxey oXXm; dwTrfi" 
ardxTu^ xcu vXijjbtjMcXtff M ra Buoiara rStf B€»fiii/tdri», 



OF ZOROASTER. S77 

9 rSp €pywt ita,) rl keyi}xtvov, a/iUfroK oro/biaa'Wy 4 
tiSvrrretf voo'^ voiij<ro/M0a t^ ove^. TSfy yekp o2^r» ^o 

rwplKou i€ ot drpaifoi. 
As the oracle, therefore, says, *'6od is never so much turned 
away from man, and never so much sends him new paths, as 
when he makes ascent to the most divine of speculations, or 
works, in a confused or disordered manner, and, as it adds, with 
unhallowed lips, or unwashed feet. For of those who are thus 
n^ligent, the progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, 
and the paths are dark.** 

Z. or T. ProcL in Parm, — Tay. 

CLZXXrv. Od^T Sri tS^ aya^^ df ^ ilUrt^ drakdtpyw 

Not knowing that every god is good, you are fruitlessly vigilant. 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL Pol. 355.— Tay. 

Theurgists fall not so as to he ranked among the herd that are 
in subjection to fate. 

Lyd, de Men. — Tay. 

CLXZXVI. OcTof j T^f iirwd^^ dfiBiM^ iK rpiftfy rptd^ vXnipadfAorOif xoi 

ipleaf (»( ffn^uf e Ilo^dpiOf) aYOo-^^dfy* 
** That the number nine is divine, receiving its completion from 
three triads, and preserving the summits of theology according to 
the Chaldaic philosophy, as Porphyry informs us." 

Lyd. p. 121. — Tay. 

CLXXXVII. Aai^9^ iv "Kir^w 'Ex^^Tijf d^rrt^^ %i>sM w^' 

In the left sides of Hecate is a fountain of virtue. 
Which remains entire within, not sending forth its virginity. 
Z. Psel. IS Plet.O. 

* Tay. proposes tifiapfiitnTt* 
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CLXXXVIII. A^t«t<* Sc x*^^ Kato^jprroi'l' i^ rma fUxfH* 
And the earth bewaila them even to their children. 

Z. PseL 2\.—Plet. 3. 

CLXzxiaL A< Wmu fufimwf Ayyenifeu*, 
The furies are the constrainera of men. 

Z. P$eL 25.—Plet. 19. 

CXC. *lya /111 )30iTTio-&</d*a x^^ <f(rrp«i<, xai Ta«< t^ ^ ^^m^ 

cbwyKaK (<^$ ^nTO"/ ri^ Tory d^cSy) «lWXi}Tai« 

Lest being bajitized in the furies of the earth* and in the ne- 
cessities of nature (as some one of the gods says) it should 
perish. 

Z. or T. Proc in TheoL 297 Tay. 

CXCI. 'H (^dffi^ mB€t €t»at voi^ talftopoi dynbi 

Nature persuades us that there are pure demons, 
Even the blossoms of evil matter are useful and good. 

Z. Pw/. 16.— Pto. 18. 

« 

cxcii. Adhuc tres dies sacrificatibis, et non ultra.' 

As yet three days ye shall sacrifice, and no longer. 

Z. Ptc. ftwic/.— ray. 

CXCIII. kir\q V iv mpArotf lepc^c vv^ €pya x^jSc^wv, 
Ki//biari fal»€ff^u vtiiytpf jSaptnjx/o^^ ^^f^<« 

In the first place, the priest, who governs the works of fire, 
Must sprinkle with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea. 
Z. or T. Proc, in Crat.-^Tay. 

CXCIV. *Eyf^i 9€p) T^ 'ExaTfx^y rrp^^takw. 

Energize about the Hecatic Strophalus. 

Z. Psel. 9.—Nieep. 

• 'Ac) ToOffU PseL — ^A A Ttus 3« Tay. 

f ncKTotfOtTat Psel. Tay. — xcer^pixTcu Fr. Patr. 

X 0ap6xxtTOt AX^^^apunxfrw Sch«L-H9«^u<iXf'rss Tay. 
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When you shall see a terrestrial demon approaching 
Exclaim, and sacrifice the stone Mnizurin. 

Z. Pul. 40. 

CXCn. IleXX^f |y Aifvc 1*^ ABp^n^^ wdrc* axXl/oyTa»* 

'AoYcpcf ei; X^fMrovo-i, r^ fu^i^f ^( xciM^vrrai, 
X0«» 0^ ?0Tipccy» ^X^ro/*}* re vc^a xfpcnwMV. 
If you often invoke me you shall see all things darkening, 
For neither does the convex hulk of heaven then appear, 
Nor do the stars shine» the light of the moon is hidden, 
The earth stands not still, hut all things appear in thunders. 
Z. P$el. 10,— put. 22. 

CXCVII. 'Ek h' afa yt&ktw 

Tal^q bpttffTUVo't x^oyjoi Ki^yc^, oi; vox' ahfi^^ 

• From the cavities 

Of the earth leap forth terrestrial dogs. 
Shewing no true sign to mortal man. 
Z. PseL 2S.—Plet. 17. 

CXCYIII* IIvp iKcXtfy anufrnfiaif^ iv' ii€po^ J^fAa \\ tnaSvWf 

*AXA^ Ttal 3svo> Uktif ^crr^ irXioy el^r^vrorra, 

* Lob. — dU>pi$0'tii ir^yra Xiotra Tay. Fr. Patr. — wSmj Kanriw Flet. 
f fiJJwtrm Fr. Patr. Tay. 
I ««/«« Fr. Patr. 

I) S/ia Lob. 

f Lob propOMfl ^»a) ir^iwfn. 

•* Ctenu and Tay. have arA^aio*. 

^ Tay.— V^<X^i)' Lob — kfi^\ yOii* Herman. — k/i^iyCnf Vulg. 
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*H KM veuba 000^* iwroif ^voxet;/«<yw fwoi/y 

A similar fire flashingly extending itself into the waves of the air. 
Or even unfigured fire, whence an antecedent voice, 
Or light rich, glittering, resounding, revolved. 
But when you see a horse glittering with light, 
Or a boy, carried on the swift back of a horse. 
Fiery, or clothed in gold, or naked, 
Or shooting with a bow, or standing upon horseback — 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL PoUt. 380. 

CXCIZ. 'Hxxa P^e^t t^pffit ^f^9 e^c^ svp, 
KXu^i itvpof (fwy^w. 

When you behold a sacred fire without form 

Shining flashingly through the depths of the whole world 

Hear the voice of fire. 

Z. Psel. U.—Plet. i5. 

• Tto7j Fr. P*tr. 
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HERMETIC FRAGMENTS. 



FROM THE ANCIENT HERMETIC BOOKS. 



nPO vShf &Tfl»f irrtfif xai tSp 
to; xa« tm; wfirrwt %tw xo) 

9Sr€ ykf vvifthf a^f fonrXf- 
xcTcui evTC SbOU tj* irap^i- 
dciy/ca tt Ibfvreu rw aift^r 
mdropcff airtyipWf %ui fAoafcr 

xo} wtAfAipr Tttfy vwuftApmf 
WfArtiv («8aly «»T«y* ^v^ 8^ 
Tov |y^ TOi^evy h oi^dpxifK 
B^ iearrw kitXa/nl/t, Bm 

BtShf' luof^ ht TOV ^j^y wfO' 



Before all things that essentially exist, 
and before the total principles,^ there 
is one God, prior to the first God and 
King, remaining immoveable in the 
solitude of his unity ; for neither is 
the Intelligible immixed with him, 
nor any other thing. He is estab- 
lished, the exemplar of the God who 
is the father of himself, self-begotten, 
the only father, and who is truly 
good. For he is something greater, 
and the first; the fountain of all things, 
and the root of all primary Intelh'gible 
existing forms. But out of this one, 
the self-ruling God made himself 
shine forth; wherefore he is the fii- 
ther of himself, and self-ruling: for 
he is the first principle and God of 
Gods. He is the monad from the 
one; before essence, yet the first 
principle of essence, for from him is 
entity and essence; on which account 
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I 



I 



oZy ttaip «B^X^' vp€&€fijTareu 
wdyrvp, af 'Epfvj^ «^ tSp 
a\9fplw xo) ifAKvpUfp Ocvy 
wpoardrrti not vSv itw^ 
peoflwm 

KaT* a>Xifit %€ rdSiP tf^ 

ixwpa*Uaf ^tSp ifyciifMvw* h 

koLvrlp iTftrrp^&mra* Tt^rw <■ 
tf rl iy ^f^ptft xol S ^lyoT 
v^jrrov fjuAytvuA vpordrrfi' ' 

d^ TO vpSrey ^ort vot/y, xai ri 
vparroy yoifr^y, S S^ xa« hii 

de Toirroif tSV ifA^pSv $i}- 
fjuwpyfii^ oXXm vpMOT^xaff'iy 
ifyc/Aoyr(. ^ 7&p 8i}/aiov^iko( 
yci/(» Kfli} T^( £{Xi)^cia< vpoo" 
TaTti^f xai cofpia^f ipx'^fjLeva 
jiAcy ^vi yivtaiv, xai T^y a<^- 
y^ rSy K€%pvfjifjLeyw y,irfw t4- 
pafjLtw ilq ^( oyvy, ^AfMtv xa- 
tA t^ Twy Atyv7rrlu¥ yXS<r' 
<rav Xcyrrai. flrvyreXa^ (e 
d^/ftZSi €KOt<rrap not Tf^yi- 
x«< fUT* e2Xij;^ciac «^<i* "'EX- 
Xi^yef Ih tlf "H^ioToy /tAC- 
TaXaju/3£cyot>(ri T^y ^1^^, rjf 
Tcx^'xw ,uo>oy ttp^a-PaXXoyrti* 



he is celebrated as the chief of the 
Intelligibles. These are the most an- 
cient principles of all things, which 
Hermes places first in order, before 
the ethereal and empyrean gods and 
the celestial. 

But, according to another division^ 
he (Hermes) places the god Emeph* 
as the ruler of the celestial gods : and 
says that he is Intellect understanding 
himself, and converting other intel- 
ligences to himself. And before this 
he places the indivisible One, which 
he calls the first effigies, and de- 
nominates him Eicton ; in whom, in- 
deed, is the first Intellect and the first 
Intelligible : and this One is venerated 
in silence. Besides these, other rulers 
are imagined to exist, which govern 
the fabrication of things apparent: for 
the demiurgic Intellect, which pro- 
perly presides over truth and wis- 
dom, when it proceeds to generation 
and leads forth into light the inap- 
parent power of the secret reasons, 
is called Amon, according to the 
Egyptian tongue: and when it per- 
fects all things not deceptively, but 
artificially according to truth, Phtha; 
but the Greeks change the word 
Phtha into Hephaestus, looking only 
to the artificial : regarded as the pro- 
ducer of good things, it is called 



* Generally supposed to be a mistake for K»)^, Cnepb. 
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2S5 



Mai oXXij Ti( rfpiM»ta %ap 

vrwjQL^* KA^ TOW h eUjTotqs 
huwyt€V9f ttrrapw /Up dp-\ 

» 

, tufy,iprriyafltvo»efUVO'iy*HX/i}». [. 

! Roi oXXi} Ti); ^n^«( eXi}( i^f j 

J xe^i Tlrco-iy apxSft ^iva 26- "^ 

X{>^ SiSaatd-i. KaT^ fi/^ re 

htaXafAPaiWT€i t^ cipaai^ ttf 

^Ka, ^ cf xa2 rpMKOVTa^ ^ 
tvKKourla^ toi/tav, 'Kpotdr- 
rovo't 9kil»afj ^ ^Xarroya^, 
votf-i ^ afr^ ^tpixmna ad~ 
rSvf tpa vpvrMao't, xat o2r- 
Ttff cvflf^cy a^P' '1'^'' TcXcv- 
raunr i vtfi rwv dpyfiv Al- 
Tt/vTibi^ •wpayfAortlof eup ho^ 
cipX^vcUf MLoX tpottaw flf vXj- 
d^q rSp «oXX»y a2^<^ t;^' ^>^( 
tiatiOf^pptfjMifttp, wu 99rra~ 
X^ tw dopla-T^u ^f^ctf iiti- 
xparwfAtrifi^ ir$o tim^ ^pttr- 
fUifM ^4TpoVf mal -nii ^«rraTv 
htcua^ %drrwf airfetq* "^TX^y 

TifTo^, ^ vapaXafiw o di}- 
avA^f xa« aira^c7(f tnpaipaq 

OtX* O^TlJf ^^/AIGI/p^aC, TO 8e 



Osiris, and according to its other 
powers and attributes it has different 
appellations. There is also, accord- 
ing to them, another certain principle 
presiding over all the elements in a state 
of generation, and over the powers 
inherent in them, four of which are 
male, and four female ; and this prin- 
ciple they attribute to the Sun. There 
is yet another principle of all nature 
regarded as the ruler over generation, 
and this they assign to the Moon. 
They divide the heavens also into 
two parts, or into four, or twelve, or 
thirty-six, or the doubles of these ; 
they attribute to them leaders more 
or less in number; and over them 
they place one whom they consider 
superior to them all. Hence, from 
the highest to the last, the doctrine 
of the Egyptians concerning the prin- 
ciples, inculcates the origin of all 
things from One, with different gra- 
dations tp the Many; which (the 
Many) are again held to be under 
the supreme government of the One : 
and the nature of the Boundless is 
considered entirely subservient to the 
nature of the Bounded and the su- 
preme Unity the cause of all things. 
And God produced Matter from the 
materiality of the separated essence, 
which being of a vivific nature, the 
Demiurgus took it, and fabricated 
from it the harmonious and imper- 
turbable spheres: but the dregs of 
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((TxaTovodr^;, <SfT^ TCM^r^ it he employed in the fabrication of 
KAi f^a^U o'atfjLard Stcx^- generated and perishable bodies. — 
/bbijac. JambL secL viii. c. 2. 3. 



FROM THE MODERN HERMETIC BOOKS. 



bfiWf %olI ^^^ ^c7a. 'Afx^ 

xa» 4 ^o-K, Ka2 TXi}) xa< 

reXe^y %eu ApawfOfO-if, Hy 

xai 2^^» xa} hvcS/aa /leirrdy 
MC^ Sv»ti(,ttfi, orra ^y Xac(. 



The glory of all things is God, and 
Deity, and dinne Nature. The prin- 
ciple of all things existing is God, 
and the Intellect, and Nature, and 
Matter, and Energy, and Fate, and 
Conclusion, and Renovation. For 
there were boundless Darkness in 
the abyss, and water, and a subtile 
spirit, intellectual in power, existing 
in Chaos. But the holy Light broke 
forth, and the elements were pro- 
duced from among the sand of a 
watery essence. — Serm. Sac, lib. iii. 



FROM HORAPOLLO. 



oi»€0TayflM ix re TOt; ipfrt" 

M te 'B<pa(rrw T«y yvva 
SfSp tap* avT^l^itfatv^yjKn^ 



The world appears to tfaem (the 
Egyptians) to consist of a masculine 
and feminine nature. And they en- 
grave a scarabseus for Athena, and a 
vulture for Hephaestus. For these 
alone of all the Grods tfaey consider as 
both male and female in their nature. 
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FROM CHiEREMON. 



Xeufrifiw yjtv 7^p xo) e2 



ChseremoD and others believe that 
nothing existed prior to the sensible 
worlds, and they place among the 
dpxg "kayw ri^ifMwot toI^ foremost of such opinions the senti- 
MyvKrCw. ouS* oXXav; ^€tlq ments of the Egyptians, who hold 

that there are no other gods than 
those which are called the planets, 
and the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and such as these. They say, also, 
that the honours paid to the ten great 
gods and those which are called 
Sf tk ct^fActra h roT^ iXfi€^ heroes, whose names appear in the 
9ix^cum^ iptprrauy xal ^(pa- almanacks, are nothing else than 

charms for the cure of evils, and ob- 
servations of the risings and settings 
of the stars, and prognostications of 



poMKrAXavarc. Td^ re €K 
J^yofUimt^ Kpetrafv^ igyc/Myo^. 



9€i9i wa^Swf xa2 &ifar9}>Mf 



) 



{Xittr J^ifUMffy^ <pajjJifWit Koti ' future events. For it seems that they 



leaf xau vdnrta^ Tot( Upart" 



Xpi^l(' Koi ilglToKiti JXlT- 



esteem the Sun to be the demiurgus, 
and hold that the legends about Osiris 
fv^i ft^9u(,fi tlq rt^( Staripaq and Isis, and all other their mytho- 
xoi T^ Toifrwy <l>^€iq xa2 logical fables, have reference either 

to the stars, their appearances and 
occultations, and the periods of their 
risings, or to the increase and de- 
tlq tV top ^Xiov tcftlen ^ ti crease of the moon, or to the cycles of 
7« wKTtfo^ ilfAunpeupfwf ^ tl the sun, or the diurnal and nocturnal 

hemispheres, or to the river: in short, 
that every thing of the kind relates 
merely to physical operations, and 
has no connexion or reference what- 
ever to incorporeal and living es- 



xa< aXw< %dyra fU ^ek ^fva-iK^f 
^fiffci^ da-iaq ipfAii»€iUifretq, 



^x tTJ^ tSp iurtipm dtinji^ sences properly so called. Most of 
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fAapuirffp Xr/ovo*!, vdrra not* 



them, also, suppose that some in- 
dissoluble connexion exists between 
our concerns and the motions of the 
stars, by a kind of necessity which 
they call Destiny, whereby aU sdb- 
lunaiy things are connected with 
these gods, and depaid upon them. 
Hence they serve atid honour them 
with temples and statues and the like, 
as the only beings capable of ia- 
fluencii^ Destiny. — Eus. Pr, Etau, 
ui. c, 4. 



ORPHIC FRAGMENTS. 



FROM ORPHEUS.* 

• > ' 

Zci< wd^^A^, + 7A^ Tc xa) tfdpeoKSi arr€f9€imi' 
(Ztv( Tvoni vdrron* § Zf l( ^NajMCrou irvpo^ ^pM* 
Zclf vorrei; ^i^«i* Zci'i i(Xiof ifii onfXi$M)*) 

^Ey xffl^Tofy «1( Zcufji^^ ymT0, f«ryaf ap%0( av^arrMK* 

IIvp, xoi {^«p9 xo) yoTo, .i|«) «/di)Pf i^ rr ica) Ji/Mcpf 
Km MifTif vpait«< yei^t^ xat ''^•K veXvrcpvif^ 
IldUra Tckp iv fjuydx^ Zifro^ TtiCSc «^c0yAaT< xf ivoi* ^ 

"Ao-rpw fAa^fAopiv* vcpixaAX^cf ^p«^e»Tflu. 



* Eiuebiiu and Prodna omit the fifth tnd sixth venet between the paren- 
thefci. Aristotle pUces the fourth before the third. 
•f mft0fi9TOg Aiistot. Stob. 
I Xi/ci^>Stob. 
§ Herm. proposes kn/Miin, 

il VX^< Aristot. 

^ Proc. has also Zipii S* M yxrrift cCf^a wpCntt. 

V P 
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*AjrreX/i} T€ Bi/tf-if T€ 3cwy odoi 9ipcaMve»* 
OfAfAura ^ ^XU^ TC, luu artUwra^ <rrXi)yi}, 
Nm;( 8c yt £i|«ti8^(, pao'ik^io^ atpl^noq aSdifp. 

Zeus is the first. Zeus the tkunderer, is the last. 

Zeus is the head. Zeus is the middle, and by Zeus all things 
were fabricated. 

Zeus is male, Immortal Zeus is female. 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heaven. 

Zeus is the breath of all things. Zeus is the rushing of inde- 
fatigable fire. 

Zeus is the root of the sea: He is the sun and moon. 

Zeus is the king ; He is the author of universal life ; 

One Power, one Daemon, the mighty prince of all things : 

One kingly frame, in which this universe revolves. 

Fire and water, earth and ether, night and day, 

And Metis (Counsel) the primeval father, and all-delightful 
Eros (Love). 

All these things are united in the vast body of Zeus. 

Would you behold his head and his fair face. 

It is the resplendent heaven, round which his golden locks 

Of glittering stars are beautifully exalted in the air. 

On each side are the two golden taurine horns. 

The risings and settings, the tracks of the celestial gods ; 

His eyes the sun and the opposing moon ; 

His unfallacious Mind the royal incorruptible Ether. 

Eus. Pr. Ev.IIL—Proc. Tim.—ArUtot. deMvnd. 



* Heringa propOMS hrmrfwifou 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 

*£}( ivdfxtiylft ^O'ci^, Sq r* odpoyof /( vc^a( ^A^c* 
r^( T* €ifvrrip90v y€99a'aff tv^fUva tc d'aXc^(n}(* 
npiO-P^OTW re xat avrvreX^ veXi//Ai}Tfy Epana, 
^Oo'tra t' lf<pva'€¥ axeana^ hUnpiift $* £AXoy ^«* aXXov. 
Ka< Kp^»e» aiyoAcnjyy Sf t* ^< A/a npvixipaw^v 
"HXu^ev d^eardrttp fAatuiptcv /Soo'iXi^iOf ^^X^f* 

First I sung the obscurity of ancient Chaos, 

How the Elements were ordered, and the Heaven reduced to 
bound ; 

And the generation of the wide-bosomed Earth, and the depth 
of the Sea, 

And Eros (Love) the most ancient, self-perfecting, and of mani- 
fold design ; 

How he generated all things, and parted them from one another. 

And I have sung of Cronus so miserably undone, and how the 
kingdom 

Of the blessed Immortals descended to the thunder-loving Zeus. 

Arg, 419. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 

*ApXfiuw fM¥ nrpSha Xdev^ dfUyaprw* wirfxic 
Ka2 Kpo9C»f Of t>J%€vtre» dteipfvUtva v<p* ilhuft^"^ 

NiACT^ dif/r^f tdrtpa xkurhf o» fa ^dtuf/ra 
'OwkhfpM ^dyJwa-t ^ PpoTo), tpSrof ykp i<pd»dyi*^ 
BpiiMVf t' c^^vw^'om 701^, ^* epya di^kot 
Tify€9€o»f ej Xvypo» in* Ovpcawi irrdSarro 



* My^ot^at Al. f mtftffion ur\ k6Kirttg Al. 

X xXtiSbuoY Al. 
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First (I have sung) the vast necessity of ancient Chaos, 

And Cronus, who in the boundless tracts brought forth 

The Ether, and the splendid and glorious Eros of a two-fold 

nature. 
The illustrious father of night, existing from eternity. 
Whom men call Phane8> for he first appeared. 
I have sung the birth of powerfiil Brimo (Hecate), and the un- 
hallowed deeds 
Of the earth-born (giants), who showered down from heaven 
Their blood, the lamentable seed of generation, from whence 

sprung 
The race of mortals, who inhabit the boundless earth for ever. 

Arg. V. 12. 



FROM HESIOD. 
'Hto» f/Jkw mf&rurra Xoof 7Ci«t\ air^f txtixa 

('A^oM^Tftw ©r exwci Kapyj vupUmn^ 'OkiSfAifov) 
Tdfrapa t* ^€^»crra fj^xV X^«>W «v^up^/if<, 

AvcifAeKiii tdpTtn tc ^tSv vdrrvp t' d^ptlfww 
J^dfipareu h rrfdeff-a't vUp xai hfl^fwa fiwk^m 
*Ek Xaco( 8* 'E^( r^ (ti>^4u^ re N2^ ifbwf. 

Toua Be TOi 9fiiT9¥'fJiip ^feiV«iT»>J<nr>{tnrrjf : . 

Chaos was generated first, and tfabn , ^ 
The wide-bosomed Earthy ^ ever stable seat of all 
The Immortals that inhabit the snowy peaks of Olympus, 
And the dark aerial Tartarus in the depths of the permeable 
Earth, 
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And Eros, the fairest of the immortal Gods, 

That relaxes the strength of all, hoth gods and men. 

And subjugates the mind and the sage will in their breasts. 

From Chaos were generated Erebus and black Night, 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 

Whom she brought ibrth, having conceived. from the embrace of 

Erebus. 
And Earth first produced the starry Heaven equal to herself, 
That it might inclose all things around herself. 

Theog. V. 116. 



FROM ARISTOPHANES. 

Xdo^ igy xoi Nt( "Epifio^ re fuXa^ tpihw mai Tdprapof ivpv^' 
l^V vC^* 'A^ 0^ (Hpa»9i ^' *Ep€p«vi d' h dvtifoai im?vvo«< 

Irtk^Mf pSrw wTip^yoof 'xjfvo'euv €hM^^ dif€iA^x£rt $/yaif* 
O^ro^ he Xd€t mrtfUmt /u^cif't' wyfy jnoftit Tdfrapnf €dfip 
*Eaf€&rt€ya& yhf^ iifAertpWp no) vfrnrw aanfpv^ l^\ ^(. 
Up6r€pw ^ a&cif y€inq d^eofdtWf vptp'^'Eftif (xW/Aifcy.^ &w<x3rtak* 
Bfff*fAiyifVfjJjwif 8* hipw Mpot^ yhtr^ (Hpeui^^, ^Chumiit^f 
Kal T^, tdrrw tc 3c«fy fAoattdpw 7^yef eupSftr». 

First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus ; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven : but in the 

boundless bosoms of Erebus, 
Night, with her black wings,. first produced an aerial egg. 
From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 
Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirl- 
winds. 
But embracing the dftrk-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 



I tie Suld. . § ff\nifu^§9 Suid. Brunck. 
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He begot our race (the birds), * and first brought us to light. 
The race of the Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things 

together ; 
But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven 

was produced, and Ocean, 
And Earth, and the imperishable race of all the blessed Gods. 

Ariitop. Ave$. 698. — Swd, v. Chaos. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



Chaos and a vast yawning chasm on every side. 



Tuy. 



O^pcuffX 

" Maia, supreme of Gods, Immortal Night, tell me this. 

How shall I constitute the magnanimous first principles of the 

Immortals ?" 

" Surround all things with ineffable Ether, and place them 

In the mid Heaven." 

Proc. Tim. 65. 



ORPHIC HYMN TO PROTOOONUS. 

Uptnvy&fw xakittf di^vi}, /Uyeuff t^tp^kayKTv^, 
'Cloymnjf yj^imvat dyoKK&fACifmf mrtfuSytwof^ 
Tav^Mray,§ yinvw fican/Apw ^mfrSp r ii^pAww^ 

* Thifl cotmogony is delivered by the Birdi in the comedy ao called, and in 
thii line they claim the priority of birth before the gods as well as men. 
f Lob. suggesU A&ii/>. \ Siroplictus has oOpoWk 

§ Twp^fiicaf Al. 
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M( TO veXi//xy))^ov, 'nkUfyt^p 'H^mcvaTof* * 

nam} Zanfitl^ %ripidytnt fiicau^ utark ^io'fAOv, 
hofLicfw ayw tftao^ 02yM»y d^ tZ <rf ^dr/ira mxXijo^w 
'Hdc Hpiipnif ayaxra, nau ^Amaiyipt'^ iXixonrov 
*AXX^ fjuiitap «eXi^fAifr»| voXi^svopri J9a7i« yryifivf 
*E( TrXrn^ ayTor vtoXwe/iuXoy ^to^tarreuf* 

I invoke Protogonus, of a double nature, great, wandering through 
the ether, 

Egg-bom, rejoicing in thy golden wings, 

Having the countenance of a bull, the procreator of the blessed 
gods and mortal men, 

The renowned Light, the far-celebrated Ericepseus, 

Ineffable, occult, impetuous, all-glittering strength ; 

Who scatterest the twilight clouds of darkness from the eyes, 

And roamest throughout the world upon the flight of thy wings, 

Who bringest forth the pure and brilliant light, wherefore I in- 
voke thee as Phanes, 

As Priapus the king, and as dazzling fountain of splendour. 

Come, then, blessed being, full of wisdom and generation, copae 
in joy 

To thy sacred, ever-varying mystery. Be present with the 
Priests of thy Orgies. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



%a6iAaXfl9 nLo^QpSyrtf h oi^^pi (p^yyo^ aeXvroy' 
ToSo» dniairpa'gmt xfdo^ dS^ayaroio ^ajn|TO(. 



f ^Oevm* Al. X wrmrf^ Al. 
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No one has seen Protogonus with his eyes 

Except the sacred Night alone ; all others 

Wondered when tbey beheld in tbe-E^r the unexpected Light 

Such as the skin of the immortal Phaaes shot fbrth. 

Hermias m Pkad. 141. 



FROM ORPHEUS. • 



"Eerri it amp H^tro 'Op- 
^ct( raZra* 'On ii df^ik 

xcu irrw^tif nqtmit^tp TeS 
AJ^4fq ^r X<&K» xaV Klf 
So^P^lt «etmi(§ Karri^c 
xa2 Mtkinrrt tit M t^ A2« 
iMpa* tfifftdt/MvyT^y-y^icra 4rpo~ 
Tei^<y||* clpijx«( h t^ ai}rflc; 
hAicttf dutarahfltrip rtyaf 

«l««rr«f , xo) rw Ai^ipt^ aJb^ 
rwi Koi TTJi NvxT^y xa2 vdC- 
9i|f t9( M t^ Aldcpa oiS^f 



What Orpheus ha^ asserted upon 
the subject is as follows: " From the 
beginning the Ethcfr was manifested in 
time," evidently having been fobricated 
by 'God t ** and on every side of the 
Ether was tlie Chaos; and gloomy 
Night enveloped and obscured all 
things which were under the Ether.** 
by attributing to Night a priority, he 
intimates the explanation to be, chat 
there existed an incdmpfefaensible 
nature, and a being supreme above 
all others, and pre-existing, the demi- 
urgus of all things, as well of the 
Ether itself (ahd of the night) ^ as of 
all the creation which existed and was 



* I have g^ven thii fragmeat £nom Malala* in whose text it appesn to be ks 
corrupted. It was originally preienred by Timotbeua, who haa evidently en- 
deavoured to explain it upon Christian principles. His parenthetical cxplanatioDs 
have been considered aapart oCthe Orphic text, and been the canaa of its obscoxtty. 
¥rithout tampering with the text, I have endeavoured to restore it in the dansb- 
tion to iu original purity. It is, doubtless, the same passage from the theogoDy 
of Orpheus, commented upon by Damasdus. See infra. 

f n6f/im Ced. — Suid. omits it. 

} f e/StpA Suid. 

I Qy. irhra — wirra Zt Ix^XMrrt Ced. 

II «'^oTf^ff^«it Ced. Suid — wpvnCw is proposed in Ox. Ed. 
V Omitted by Ced. 
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T«t;( eUparop wvcat* ttppeurt 
2c, OTi T^ ^fi?(, ^fay Toy A)- 

xa2 vaaoy t^ xriariv' ciirc^y, 
iiuryo clyai re ^S^ t^ j^^f ay 
Toy Al^cpa, roy vpo(ipyifA€y», 
TO vsiprarw 'Kortav* 'iZ ov^fAa 
i a£rl^ 'Optptv^ dM^ffotq ix 

jfeatcuf rh fptxcvcM, (M^iy, 
4^ay)2Ta, *Hpixcva?oy,) ovfp ^p- 
^i}yfi^a< tJ xo<yJ yKaicffji, 

«aw Cy T7} airrov cx^7«rci ra^ 

Ttn IhjvdfK^i, fAtay ciyai h^va- 
fuv Koi xpaTO^§ Tov ^yov 
0€evy ay otJSci^ opf^ iiariyof 
^wayitpt^ ovScif h^parat ypS»au 
c'i$€ay||, ^ t/fijo'iy. *£{ auT^ff 
8c Tif^ Wau€«( T^ vdrra ye- 
ymjo'&afy xa2 apXfl^ da-v 
ffdrw^f Kol f^MP xai o-cXTjyijy, 



concealed under the Ether. More- 
over he says, " The Earth was in- 
visible on account of the darkness : 
but the Light broke through the 
Ether, and illuminated the Earth and 
all the material of the creation :" sig- 
nifying by this Light, which burst 
forth through the Ether, the before- 
mentioned being . who was supreme 
above all things: "and its name," 
which Orpheus learnt from the oracle, 
" is Metis, Phanes, Ericepaeus," which 
in the common Greek language may 
be translated will (or counsel), light, 
lifer^ver ; signifying, when explained, 
that these three powers of the three 
names are the one power and strength 
of the only God, whom no one ever 
beheld, and of whose power no one 
can have an idea or comprehend the 
nature. " By this power all things 
were produced, as well incorporeal 
principles as the sun and moon, and 
their influences, and all the stars, and 
the earth and the sea, and all things 



* Ced. substitutes for this sentence xa) aJrou tou a3/^os xa) wamuif tcu* in* 
«nJT^» rlr AQipeu — Suidas omits it altogether. 

f Ced. omits tt)> yq». 

X M?T<4 {Swip ipuriftCtrm $wKii) feus , Zaat^r^p, Ced. — Suidas has nothing 
more than *Ovtp Mfiao* BouXi)» *&i Zatfit. — In the Oxford edition of Malala it is 
translated, "Orpheus ez oraculo edoctus edixit,. iV^mtn^m effari: Ericepeo. quod 
Tulgari idiomate signat nobis Consilium, Lumen, Vitse datorem." The correction 
in the parenthesis, proposed by Bentley, is evidently the true reading. 

§ Kft) fv x^ttTOf TO<;Tctf» Qftfv. Ced. — Koc) » x^stos toS Aq/ciouoyoS watrofv 9toD, 
Suid. 

II i9«ay, Ced. — Suidas omits this and the following sentences, and substitutes 
...... 0«oS To5 wirret Ix rot/ fi^ 09T9s irapayayirrQi tU rl ilvcuj o/Jatri re xa) 

Ararat. 
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If wo-loKf Koi tiarpa wdrra that are visible and inyisible in them. 

%ai 'fiw ital BakoLva-eaf, rk And nuui/* says he, *'was formed 

lfAi»x9a h etdrot^ itavra wolL by this God ottt of the earth, and en- 

rk dipara^ T) ^ t^ ay- dued with a reasonable soul," in like 

df»«w* thnw 1% o^rev tov manner as Moses has revealed.^ 

BuS wXa^^irra U 'fit lud J. Malala^ p. 89. — Ced. — Sfudat v. 

^hx^ W curnd XojSwrraf Orpheus. 

9«^ l{/d'<To rovro. 



FROM ORPHEUS, t 
MifTiv n4pfta ^pmnra ^A xXvrov, Srrc ^dufra 

Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the bleased 
Inhabitants of Olympus call Phanes Protogonus. 

In Cult. 

Ko^ MifTif icfStnq ytphmp xol "E^ mXirrc^c. 
And Metis, the first &ther, and all-delightfid Eros. 

In Tim. 11. 101 

Soft Eros and inauspicious Metis. 

lb. 181. 

M^K a%4piMa ipipwra dcfiyy kXvt^ 'H^MCvaTay. 
Metis bearing the generation of the Gods, illustrious Erioepsus. 

lb. 



* Twv ySifi/mn fitf* Ced. Suid. There are lome other fsiiaCiooi of \m 
ooDfequenoe. 

f For Kafi^tu 

X Theie four flngmenti are preserved by PkDcliit. 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 



X^ xo) <a<y ravpiov^, Itplai* 
CM'iy &VC rov xpeni/yfifov^ »ev, 

^y f» VKtpfJMTtxS^ TO ^«oy 



Orpheus has the following theo* 
logical speculation in allusion to 
Phanes. Therefore the first God 
hears with himself the heads of ani- 
mals, many and single, of a bull, of a 
serpent, and of a fierce lion, and 
they sprung from the primeval egg in 
which the animal is seminally con- 
tained. 

Proc. in Tim. 



FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOOISTS. 



poi/ wu kitrro^ xa2 tipdHarro^ 
tV airf itpArr^ to Vrjh) xa2 



The theologist places around him 
the heads of a ram, a buU, a lion, and 
a dragon, and assigns him first both 
the male and female sex. 



e^Xvc xoS ycMTwp Kpartfi^ Bgo^ 'Hpnuvgouo^. 
Female and Father is the mighty god Ericapsnis. 
A^y tt xoi a/ 'gripvye^ To him also the wings are first 
'KpShw, given. 

Proc. in Tim. 



♦ Lobeck supposes that the following was the original: K^ou »«} t«^^ t', 
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FROM THE ANCIENT THBOLOGISTS • 

'£Kfr»oi 7^p NincTa ^€y xai They, the theologists, assert that 
Oupay^p <pa<n paa-i'Mikar kou Night and Heaven (Ouranus) reigned, 
vpo rovTw Tfiv fAfyirroy aCrSv and before these their most mighty 
vare^sK. father. 

Toro^'j' ^X«y tt€»€ifAe B€olq $yitirota't re xoo^/uioy 
Ot irpArT0( PcwtKfWTt vep/xXt/To^ *Hp(xc«a7of. 
Who distributed the world to Gods and Mortals, 
Over which he first reigned, the illustrious Ericepaeus, 
Med* %y 17 Niif, After whom reigned Night, 

Having in her hands the excellent sceptre of Ericepaeus, 
Mfd' V O^poys?, After whom Heaven (Ouranus), 

Who first reigned over the Gods after his mother Night. 




FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS. 

PostremopotentiamSo- In short, that to the power of the 

lis ad omnium potestatem Sun is to be referred the control and 

summitatemque referri, supremacy of all things, is indicated by 

indicant theologi : qui in the theologists, who make it evident 

sacris hoc brevissima pre- in the mysteries by the following 

catione demonstrant, di- short invocation. 

centes. 

"HXic vayro%pdTopy w<rfMv Oh, all-ruling Sun, Spirit of the 

TTvcvfxa, wiTfAov 8Jw»/xif , KoV- world, Power of the world, Light of 

uov dfS^. the world. — Mcicroh, Sat. lib. i. c. 23. 

• This extract from a MS, of Syrianus is given by Lobeck, Aglaopbamos I. 
577, and a translation of it with the Orphic linei from a MS. of Gale, was fint 
given by Mr. Taylor, Class. Jour. XVII. 163. 

t Gal.— T^» T^' Lob. X Omitted by Gale. 
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FROM TIMiEUS LOCRUS. 



di& alrta^ clftci' rShf avfx.'gdif' 
rw' Nooy f/iJey, rSv xar^ Xo/oy 

j9/<^ xaTT^f Svy£{fMi( T«y <rai<- 
fjidruv, rovriwf Sf , T^y /My, ra^ 
rayaSS* <piija-toi ilfMyp Bciv 
re anfJLeuvtoBeu, AfXfiUf ft fSv 
&p(<rray' rk $ htifMitd re xa2 
avyeuTUbf €if *A>££yNay dtpdyc" 
vBeu, T£^ ^ {t/fATOrra, 'I3cay> 
^TXay AlcOifriy re, olsy cxyeyoy 
TovTCwy. xa2 r^ /A^y^ c^y 
^cyfiEToy re xa) iadyarw, notl 
fAMvw rty xa} raff ravrw ^t;- 
o'lo^i yoaroy re xa} 'KapcSBfeyfAa 
rSy y€ntaffAyt»f onwra iy fw 
raPoKjt trri, roioirroy ^f^p ri 
r^y 'Ideoy Tjyta-Oeu re xo^ 
yoeKT^ai . r^ ^ 'TXay, infjLa" 
y€ioy Kol fAaripUf tiB&ya» re 



Thus says Timaeus the Locrian. — 
The causes of all things are two ; In- 
tellect, of those which are produced ac- 
cording to Reason ; and Necessity, of 
those which necessarily exist according 
to the powers of bodies. Of these the 
first is of the nature of go6d, and is 
called God, the principle of such 
things as are most excellent. Those 
which are consequent, and concauses 
rather than causes, may be referred 
to Necessity, and they consist of Idea 
or Form, and Matter, to which may 
be added the Sensible (world), which 
is as it were the offspring of these two. 
The first of these is an essence un- 
generated, immoveable, and« stable, 
of the nature of Same, and the in- 
telligible exemplar of things gene- 
rated which are in a state of per- 
petual change : and this is called Idea 



* T(i^yad£y Al. 
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TflK tda-U^' ^iaftJka» yap t^ 
ifMWfJMTa (U iavritVi tea} •To» 

ra* tU yewdfAara* raiSraif 
2e T«ty 'TXov ^fW /*£> €^, 

tkv tt «fpl tA vetfAara, fAC- 
piOTa> cI/Acy, xaJ tSc d«Wp» 
^n^«o<. 'Korayof€ikrrt W t^v 

TC xal iraTf>^«* 4 8* *TXa, ^ijXfp'c 
T« xa5 ifAtlff^. rpha U f I/ao, 
T^ ^x ro6rw wyo»a. Tp/a Bf 
Jrra, rpie) ywptQirBau' tA> 
/A^y 'lBea», yof KaT'^»<p-Ta^>* 
Tfik» B'^TXoK, Xoy«rfA«i^^y, t« 
jbiifvw xecT* f^Bvuficof meToBeu, 
iXXA xaT* &9akoyla», ra ^ 
dfc«07cyya^Ta, adffB^au xa2 
8^56. npiy »v flSpoi^ ye»4<r9M, 
Xoy^ ifl^v *lWa t6 xai "TXa, 
xcu J Oc^ ^fMovfyofrS ficK" 
r/oyo(. ^ve2 ^ ri nc^tr^^tprnf 
xa^^oy ^0^2 T» yeuripeof not 
T^ rerayiJtivw vpo tS ^rd^xTv, 
aTaOof «y ^ Oeo^ ipSp t€ r^y 
''TXav $cxo/A€yay Tck» 'I$€ay xa2 



or Form, and is to be comprehended 
only by Mind. But Matter is the 
receptacle of Form, the mother and 
female principle of the generation of 
the third essence, for, by receiving 
the likenesses upon iuelf, and being 
stamped with Form, it perfects all 
things, partaking of the nature of 
generation. And this Matter, he 
says, is eternal, moveable, and of its 
own proper nature, without form or 
figure, yet susceptible of receiving 
every form : it is divisible also about 
bodies, and is of the nature of Dififer- 
ent. They also call Matter, Race and 
Situation. These two, therefore, are 
contrary principles : Idea or Form is 
of the nature of Male and Father ; 
but Matter of the nature of Female 
and Mother : and things which are of 
the third nature are the offspring of 
the two. Since then there are three na- 
tures, they are comprehended in three 
different ways; Idea, which is the 
object of science, by Intellect; Matter, 
which is not properly an object of 
comprehension, but only of analogy, 
by a spurious kind of reasoning; but 
things compounded of the two are 
the objects of sensation, and opinion 
or appearance. Therefore, before the 
heaven was made, there existed in 
reality Idea, and Matter, and God 
the demiurgus of the better nature; 



• tA^m A1. 



f iifjiif^tanv Al. 
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aifTear ay€9f iteu ii eUpitrrmt 
fUTa^sXay, €t^ vpta-fAtvav not' 
raarSureu, if* ofAoXoyoi reu 
Ztaatplo'H^ rSw <r«^T«y y!y 
wurrOf %al fAri tutr' adrofAarotf 
rptncof tiXjUtm, ^vo/i}<rcy mf 
TovSr rlif xiafAOv i^ dxAra^ 

TUvA(e^ Ta< rS trrof tfj^aw^ 
d<^ TO itdyra r&XXa h eeurf 
%€^X€¥^ tva, iMiyvfwSif tcX- 
cjdVy gfjajwxfiv T€ xau Xoynt&f' 
(x^co'0'OMt y^ t£bSc dif/f^ 
xa2 aXaytt irrlit) xoi tf'^ce'- 
pO€»6€( a-Sfia' TcXei^rr^y y^p 
rSh aXX«y axmidiTw ^ roih-e. 
di|Xro/<tyo( «» aptarwt ytwa/Aa 
wuMff rwTw itoltt 9eoy «/«»- 
panhf, tXvMLCk «f>6apvi<rifAiimf 
W aXX« cXncUiy « (« raif fl^^ 
ayrtrtarf^kw StSf it vona 
di|Arro a^iv SiaXdcf • 



and since the nature of Elder (Con- 
tinuance) is more worthy than that of 
Younger (Novelty,) and Order than 
of Disorder; God in his goodness 
seeing that Matter was continually 
receiving Form and changing in an 
omnifiirious and disordered manner, 
undertook to reduce it to order and 
put a stop to its indefinite changes, 
hy circumscribing it with determinate 
figure: that there might be corre- 
sponding distinctions of bodies, and 
that it might not be subject to con- 
tinual variations of its own accord. 
Therefore he fabricated this world 
out of all the matter, and constituted 
it the boundary of essential nature, 
comprising all things within itself, 
one, only-begotten, perfect, with a 
Soul and Intellect (for an animal so 
constituted is superior to one de- 
void of Soul and Intellect) : he gave 
it also a spherical body, for such of all 
other forms is the most perfect. Since, 
therefore, it was God's pleasure to 
render this his production most per- 
fect, he constituted it a God, gene- 
rated indeed* but indestructible by 
any other cause than by the God who 
made it, in case it should be his 
pleasure to dissolve it. 
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PYTHAGOREAN FRAOMEVT8. 



FROM PLATO. 



^( yap ^ xarck Toy ^xc/vov 
>iye» e^X 2xayw( ave^Sf r^^a/ 
(TOi irepi T^( ToS isp^w <p6- 
(Tcwf* (pparriov ^ o'e< S< 
alvtyfASy* f»* euf n ii ScXto( i} 

vovT ^(rr}y na) inutvov mxa 
vayra* xai intTvo airuif d%ar^ 
r»v rSy KokSy, Mtfpop Be, 
T€fil rhk MT€pa,* xai rp/rov 
T€/)2 T^ rptra, ii iZv dyBpoi^ 
mtr^ ^inf)^ ittp) aird opiytreu 
fAaBcTv ncaV &TTa irr], j9Xc- 
voiHra c/( ra at^( avyyfinj, 
Sy oCScir /xoyftff %»• tov 2^ 
jSoo'iX^tff «(/)! xa< <S^ clvoy) 
ovbey ioTi tomSto. to ^ fMxd 
Tot)ro ^ ipvx^ ^a-iy. 



You say that, in my former dis- 
course, I have not sufficiently ex- 
plained to you the nature of the 
First. I purposely spoke enigma- 
tically, that in case the tablet should 
have happened with any accident, 
either by land or sea, a person, with- 
out some previous knowledge of the 
subject, might not be able to under- 
stand its contents. This, then is the 
explanation. About the king of all 
things, all things are, and all things 
are on account of Him, and He is 
the cause of all good things. But the 
second is about things of the second 
kind, and the third about things of 
the third kind. Therefore the human 
soul, from its earnest desire to know 
what these things may be, examines 
those within itself which are akin to 
them, none of which it possesses in 
sufficient perfection. Such (imper- 
fection) however is not the case with 
regard to the King and those natures 
of which I spoke. — Plat, Ep. IL p. 
312. 



FROM PLATO. 



Toy Tvy mdyrw Oc^y ^e- Conjurmg the God of all things, 
/Moya rSy re orr«y xai Tvy the ruler of those which are, and are 



• Serrmniu Cruulatef " secundum ad aecunda, &c." — Bekker hat ** dies wt- 
cundum lecunda, &c.;" but he preter^eB the accentuation of the Cexc 
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alri&u vatrtpa xi/jpioy iv^funiif 



about to be» and the sovereign father 
of the ruler and cause. — PlaL Ep» 
VI. p. 323. 



FROM AMELIUS. 



^avikiaq T^Ki Toy oura, rey 
€%o»Ta, Toy opSrra. dio^- 

pOV0'< ^ 62^01, Sl^Ti fM¥ 

vpSro^ »ov(y WTu^ ia^h o ^<r- 
T«». 'O 5« S«iPrcpo$, Stti fwv, 
T0 ^y a^ji yoifr^, c^ci ^ to 
irpo a^TWt ylou ^tc%€i irayTcvf 
iiulifw, Mai Ztarwro Ztvrtpo^* 
*0 8c rph^^f €<rTc fMy t) ^y 
atrrj» xa< o3to( yoijToy. «a( 
7£kp yot;(, T jf OT^vyeuyri yoifr jf, 
o^of ^0^iy. €%€! 8e TO jy 
tf Ztvr^p^f xoi ^pf» T^ mpS" 

fl'K* TM'OVTO T^ CXOy AfM^pO' 
X€fUf, T«^OV$ oZv TOV< Tp<7if 

y»a( xa< htniuufyf^ inmrl^ 
^rra<9 xai Tel( 'wapa rf 
nX^TOfyi T^t( Pofft^Jofy %eu 



Amelias makes the Demiurgus 
triple, and the three Intellects the 
three Kings — Him that exists, Him 
that possesses. Him that beholds. 
And these are different; therefore 
the First Intellect exists essentially 
as that which exists. But the Second 
exists as the Intelligible in him, but 
possesses that which is before him, 
and partakes altogether of that, 
wherefore it is the Second. But the 
Third exists as the Intelligible in the 
Second as did the Second in the First, 
for every Intellect is the same with 
its conjoined Intelligible, and it pos- 
sesses that which is in the Second, 
and beholds or regards that which is 
the First : for by how much greater 
the remove, by so mueh the less 
intimate is that which possesses. 
These three Intellects, therefore, he 



* Tfaii word ii gcnonsUy miiqiioted as r^oir, for which I can ftnd no aothoritjr. 
The coDteit of the discourse evidently reqnives r^iTT^y, haring hefore treated of 
the Zrrrh double Demiurgus of Plotinus. The first four, and last five lines, con- 
tain the opinion of Amelius; the rest is the commentary of Produs. Amelius was 
himself a Platonist, and the eldest disciple of Plotinus, though he wrote before the 
system of the modern Platonists had acquired the celebrity given it by his 
master. 

R R 



*S06 PTTHAOORBAN PRAOMENTS. 

r9biwaf**Op^7rpt7^f*d»nra supposes to be the Demiurgi, the 
tm2 Olfa^ Ka2 K^My. xol same with the three kings of Plato, 
i lA^cTa vaf airf Sij- and with the three whom Orpheus 
fAiovpT^, i 4ayi}c i(rr^. celebrates under the names of Phanes, 

Ouranus, and Cronus, though, accord- 
ing to him, the Demiurgus is more 
particularly Phanes. — Proc, in 7m. 
II. 93. 



FROM ONOMACRITUS. 

^OpofUxpnc^ h To7( 'Op- Onomacritus, in the Orphics, says, 
^iKoTi vvp 'KM Cbttp KBtt ytpf that Fire, and Water, and Earth, were 
tV ^Arrw &^vpf tlvai cXc- the first principles of all things. — 

70. Sexttu. Hyp. III. 4. 1 36 Pkys. IX. 

5. 6. 620. 



FROM ION. 

*'AfiK^ Zi fMi Tov hSyovp This, says Ion, is the beginning of 
virra rpia kou n)Jw l^kar^ my , discourse. AU things are three, 
a«y Tovdc iKAo'O'tnf Toi^«y and nothing more or less ; and tfa.e 
TftSvJivh^htdaTov&ptrii rptd^f virtue of each one of these three is a 
oi^yco-K Kol Kpdr^i xau ti^. triad consisting of Intellect, Power, 

and Chance. 



* The emendations to Uub passage are very nomeions. I have transbted it 
according to Lobeck, as follows: 'A^i^ 48f juv roS Atfyw wAntt rp(k umt 9}Jm 
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FROM PHILOFONUS. 



Hv^fMpKcujifponapfMpi'' Parmenides holds Fire and Earth 

hi^ ^vc^cTo* rair^ ^ firrck as primary principles : but Ion of 

reS &i^ "Iw o XToc Tpayf Chios, the tragedian, placed them 

d««M'ie^ afler Air. — Philopanus. 



FROM PLUTARCHUS. 



'H iypa ^n^K afxk xou 
^f tii 'KfSha rpia o^fAara 



The moist nature, being the first 
principle and origin of all things jfrom 
the beginning made the three first 
bodies, Earth, Air, and Fire. — PkU. 
de /t. 



FROM OCELLUS. 



^Opot ilal rpuq, Ttyea-t^f There are three boundaries, Gene- 
*Aicf«.i}, TeXffUTij. ration, Summit, Termination. — L 4. 



FROM OCELLUS. 



'Afj^ Mta^ra xal TcXfv- 

TTJJ'. 



The first triad consists of Be* 
ginning, Middle^ and End. — Lyd, de 
Mens. p. fiO. 
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FROM PLATO. 






Some say that all things consist of 
those which are in {he coarse of gene- 
ration, those generated^ and those 
about to be generated ; the first by 
nature, the second by art, and the 
third by chance. — Kat. de Leg, X, 



FROM ARISTOTELES. 



Tit rpta ^d»r§u • . • xoda- 
rpwh SfiTToW TCACtrr^ ykp 

ILW €X€t TOlJ VOVTOf* TavTa 



All things are three: for as the 
Pythagoreans say, the Univerae and 
all things are bounded by three : for 
the End, the Middle, and the Be- 
ginning, include the enumeration of 
every thing, and they fulfil the num- 
ber of the triad. — ArUtot, de Ctelo. L 



FROM ARISTOTELES. 

'AyoAoi y€ mat otovBcuoi The good and contempIatiTe be- 

ylyywreu Ita rpuiv' t^ rpla come SO through three things ; and 

U tM/rd im ^i^0-i(, C&05, these three are Nature, Habit, and 

X^f. Reason. — AristoU PoliL VIL 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



EycpTcia* 



AU things, therefore, are three, 
but not one ; Hyparxis, Power, and 
Energy. — DavMs. Quisest. c. 90. 



COSMOGONY OF THE TYRRHENIANS. 



A certain person among them, well 
versed in these matters, wrote a his- 
tory, in which he says : That God, the 
demiurgus of all things, for the sake 
of giving dignity to his productions, 
was pleased to employ twelve thou- 
sand years in their creation ; and ex- 
tended these years over twelve di- 
visions, called houses. In the first 
thousand years he created the heaven 
and the earth ; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and 
called it heaven; in the third, the 
sea and all the waters in the earth ; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun 
and the moon, together with the stars ; 
in the fiflh, every soul of birds, and 
reptiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, 
and in the earth, and in the waters ; 
in the sixth, man. It appears, there- 
fore, that the first six thousand years 
were consumed before the formation 
of man; and during the other six 
thousand years the human race will 
continue, so that the full time shall be 
completed even to twelve thousand 
years. — Suid, v. Tyrrhenia, 



*lTTOpuuf 8c rap* a^oT^ 

eu^p cfurcjpof avif€yf^ap€To. 

*£^ yiip T^y ^if^fJucvpy^ rSv 

huMvttn ToT; TtSurof airtZ 

%BU raifrof haruweu rct^ iff 

a %jXtidJU wotTJffou rw ovpa- 
yfl», xa2 T^ T^y* t§ tcvrip^ 
'Koaia'cu rl mpivfjta ro&ro 

T«»* cvpcamf* tJ rp/rj &a- 
Aotf-croy, xa< r^ fZara rei ^y 

ffwaifjpai Tolq /AeydKwii j^XiOv 
xcu o'cXigyifv* xal Tot( d^rti- 
p«K* T§ /, vao-oy if^V v^" 
r€wSpf xat ipwerSvf xal tc- 
rpdxobajy cy rf dept^ xai 
iv ry y^y KOI tm; Cdaai* t^ 
^'f ry avdpcntw, 4a/ycrcu 

8af vpi T^( Tov dj^pvuw 
^tamkdatm^ 'SQLpdK'n'ku^iyeu* 
rdf d^ Xitmdi e£ ^'^^^ ^^^' 
lUif€ot tl yho^ Tvy di^pAnw, 
&f clya< T^ ndrra YJpMW t^^ 



* Kuster proposes aJre. 

t Kuster proposes TtrpawiiwVf which I have adopted in the translation. 

} Kuster proposes ^i\id{8w». 



THE THEOGONIES, 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



pofUvaiq ravratq ^mpt^iatq 

irr»9 tj iftp) TO PWfTo*, V *'** 

d(»Tl /Acy 71}$ fJuSiq tuv thav &f 

Be To7» ^tory Al^epa xa« Xoo^y 
drri Sc Tov o»TOf fi2vX«f t^ 
ucv ^iroXoyt^fACMi xa) rpidha 
TwSrypf %f&nji¥ wowurrt^* e)^ 
Be T^y ^VT(^ TcXrry ^o< t^ 
WJOiSfievw %a) rl KiSoy woy Toy 
0€^, ^ Toy itfrfija^ X'^'^yA* 
ij T^y x^'krpt^ %Ti hi Toifr«y 
c)c^p»<rKCi 2 4cSy)}$* cSXXerc 
<yi!(p aXXa vfp^ roil fjUccv 
^iXoco^Mt/o'iy. Toi^re /Mcy ot^ 



In the rhapsodies which pass under 
the name of Orphic, the theology, 
if any, is that concerning the Intel- 
ligible ; and the philosophers thus in- 
terpret it. They place Chronua (Time) 
for the one principle of all things, 
and for the two Ether and Chaos : 
and they regard the egg as repre- 
senting Being simply, and this they 
look upon as the first triad f. But 
to complete the second triad they 
imagine as the god a conceiving and 
conceived egg, or a white garment, 
or a cloud, because Phanes springs 
forth from these. But concerning 
this middle (subsistence) different 
philosophers have different opinions. 
Whatever it may be they look upon 



* Lob. omits fiU to/vuv. 

t The intelligible triad of the later Platoniits wai divided in thrae sob- 
sistenees, each of which was also called a triad, and composed of mbiiatcncea 
bearing analogy to the whole. 

X Bentley proposes pocylrrti. 
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99UW ov Iff «$ T0y Mi/y, »< 

^ rfttypr t^ Mfrty rojr *Hpi* 
xovauoyj i&( 8i/va^iy, t^ 

fMptpop dcoyy cT« Ytvlfuyw h 
rf iif' Ka< 'y^p no^ to fA^o-oy 
^1 ^oyr^ei* oiwa/u^Tcpey 
Twy eatfMff vc%€p w/X tovto 
a/Ma xa) iS^ xai rpifdopipof 
• &c^. Koi ep^( <^i TO f*^y 
«My 4rraf ri iiiwfievWf i t€ 
rp^ptfM^ xa\ vok^uop<po^ rf 
<rri deo( to ZiaxtnpifUifw rw 
vwfttlu' TO ic ft/o-ey xaT^ ^y 
TO «l^ cTi ^y«/«^y,§ xaT^ 
^ Toy dc^ ^ 1 1 ZuattKpifAhfWf 
r^ ^c S^oy cVvery diaKpi>^^«cyoy. 

^«ia| ^coXoyia. 



*H ^ NttT^ T)y *l€pAwiM¥ 



it as Mind; but for Father and 
Power some of them imagine other 
things which have no connexion with 
Orpheus. And in the third triad 
they substitute for it Metis, whilst 
they place Ericapaeus as Power, and 
Phanes as Father. X 

But the middle triad is never to be 
placed according to the triformed god 
(Phanes) as absolutely conceived in 
the egg : for the middle subsistence 
always shadows out each of the ex- 
tremes, as should this, which must 
partake at once both of the egg and 
of the triformed god. And you may 
perceive that the egg is the united 
(subsistence) or principle of union ; 
and the triformed god, who is multi- 
form about being, is the separated 
principle of the Intelligible ; but the 
middle subsistence, being united as 
far as it relates to the egg, and al- 
ready separated as far as it relates to 
the god* may be considered as exist- 
ing altogether as in the act of sepa- 
ration: such is the common Orphic 
theology. 

But the theology delivered by Hie- 



* Lob. omits itt t^ vom. f *Hpi*%wcMt» Lob. 

t WoUl and Lob. omit in rlt 99S9, Taylor placet it after M^fn*, and tranolates 
this Tery obiam paiaage thus : " But oonceiving him over and above thio as 
fiither and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad 
Metis as inteUeet, Ericapsus as power, and Phanes u father" I have inserted a 
lull stop after rpovixwra. Lob. does the same, though he gives no translation 
of the passage. 

§ Tay. inserts t^ r^/rey, which he supposes to be omitted. It appears to me 
to destroy the argument. 

i) iiSti W. and Hamb. 
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tpspOfA€vii ital 'EXX<£vncoy| timp 
fA^ Hal i etirc^ iffrtv^ o0rtf( 

^«CM( wpSixWf *T^p )ca2 iSfy, 
Tat/Ti}y /lAcv «( ^t^cft erxc- 

KoXXifriN^ Tc ytau avHurnuif' 
r^^X ^ fA^oM vfl^ rSp 8t«ry 
affnftw iuftiiia'aft ctM yap rl 

fiff/x>VT«M a^Tijf Tiyy awoff^irw 
ipt^o'iv' Tr|i» d^ rplrrpf itp^v 
ftcrdb T^( SJo TtMoj^ifyai /Kcy 

Ftj^y hpdfLUfTa hi Aou xc^- 
Ao^ txana. vpojrc^uxv/a^ 

i^ dcoS tpia-tgmvf c;(Ciy§ 8^ 
xa^ ^«2 T«v iiun vrepa, cvm- 
liAff^Sau ^ Xpoyeyj | ^^^^aroy^ 
xat 'H^x>.9a tw airr&f' av^ 

^t^<y eZo-ov T^ ttdrTpi xa2 

yvtafA€irfi9 ** ^v iroyri t^J x^- 



ronymus and Hellanicus is aa foU 
lows : — He says that Water was from 
the beginning, and Matter, from 
which the Earth was produced, so 
that he supposes that the two first 
principles were Water and Earth; 
the latter of which is of a nature 
liable to separation, but the former 
a substance serving to congluti- 
nate and connect it: but he passes 
over as ineffable the one principle 
prior to these two, for its recondite 
nature is evinced, in that there is no 
manifestation appertaining to it. The 
third principle after these two, which 
is generated from them, that is from 
the Water and Earth, is a Dragon 
having the heads of a Bull and Lion 
naturally produced, and in the middle, 
between these, is the countenanoe of 
the God: he has, moreoTer, wings 
upon his shoulders, and is denomi- 
nated incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
and Hercules. Fate alio, which is 
the same as Nature, is connected 
with him, and Adrastia, which is in- 
corporeally co-extensive with the uni- 
verse, and connects its boundaries in 
harmony. I am of opinion that this 



• Lob. inserts (iKif) in a pumUMsis. Crauser pvopoMt to mhadtate H. 

t iirdyu Hamb.— Wol£ proposes fo-^iyM. 

{ Lob. omits from rot/n}*. 

§ rx.u Hamb. 

II x^rfm W. and Hamb. 

^ ayiptnov Mon. 

•• hoptytofinri* Tay. 
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t^y rpiTfiP ^pX^> xaxfllt Tijif 
vuateuf i<rrS<rayf «X^ on ^p- 

Kdu vKoXafA,pdiw ripf iy 
Taii( pmj/etbleu^ dcoX^yioy ck- 

fur^ Tijf /buSf irp^ riSy 5vo<y 

T^j rpirif^ fAtrot t^^ 8ife raS- 

xai ai/iAiAtrpw np^ ity^fmcvy 
&itAdf. Olrof ykp ijy o «o- 
XirrZ/Kifrof ^y ^xc/y^y Xp^yo^ ^yi" 
parof not AX^^po^ xa2 Xaovf 
«aT^/»' &fU\n xa) XAT^ Tai^- 
Ti|y Xpoyof c2>Te( o dp«Cx«y <ycy» 
MTAi, T^iTXif/oyi)yy Ai^epa 
^0*} y«c/)sy xa» XcCof airet^yy 
KAi rphof i%i TOi/Toi< Eprj9o( 
fl^;gXi?2e(* T^ Ztmtpop ra^' 
npf rpioB^a Suftikoyoy rj upAt^ 
9apaUhofCt dvya/AiKijy oKo'ay 
tf< 4iiuartpf ifotrpMijy' hi xa2 
Td Tp/roy o^T^^ "Eptpo^ ianp 
OfUXAwdcf, xai T^ isatpnLby rt 
xa) axpoy A/d^p 6^ ^X£( 
^XXa yccpa>(*]{| t^ $c ^o'oy 
o^r^dcy X^Cof anttipw^ duXoL 
fiify iw TOi^oKi if Xryrc, J 
Xfoyo^ »dy iytyr^tyf xov Xpo* 
yp» WMSoQk ymfifia xoi af/n^ 



third principle is regarded as subsist- 
ing according to essence, inasmuch 
as it is supposed to exist in the nature 
of male and female, as a type of the 
generating principle of all things. 

And in the rhapsodies I conceive 
that the (Orphic) theology, passing 
over the two first principles, toge- 
ther with the one preceding those two 
which is delivered in silence, estab- 
lishes the third, which is properly 
posterior to the other two, as the first 
principle, inasmuch as it is the first 
which has something effable in its 
nature, and commensurate with hu- 
man conversation. For the venerable 
and incorr4iptible Chronus (Time) 
was held in the former hypothesis to 
be the father of Ether and Chaos : 
but in this he is passed over, and a 
Serpent substituted : and the threefold 
Ether is called intellectual, and Chaos 
boundless, and the dark cloudy Ere- 
bus is added to them as a third. He 
delivers, therefore, this second triad 
as analogous to the first, this being 
potential as was that paternal. Where- 
fore the third subsistence of this triad 
is dark Erebus, and its paternal prin- 
ciple and summit Ether, subsisting 
not simply but intellectually, and the 
middle derived from it is boundless 
Chaos. But with these it is said 
Chronus generated the egg, for this 



* intrn ffiy^ Mon. f rptirXii* yoith Mon. m. 
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rntrfyunoift trt xa2 dw^ to^ 
tA»f i Mt^ rSv iv airf ^- 

p;yeK M Twy Hfunr cxcvra 
Xpv9»<i «( ^y ficy TaK Xa'yvn 

S^KArra veX^^M» vairreda- 

lnieiM¥* TovTMF ffyky o2v «(( 

rk dc ^ow ytni rd Tf vttX- 
X^ Koi T^ Si^o ri^ Si^i^pyy 
eiM hk TO fl?«y cl^^ varpiK^ 
t^q rpi-niq rpUiJ^, ra^q l^ 
T^ ( rplr^q Tfidioq rw rplrw 
^^f nceu ijfi^ 4 dcoXoy/a 11^- 
Tryttyey Ayvfcycr xa2 A/a xaXc? 
M^yTMy dioTc&crofflt xai.?X«u 
T»v micTfjimtf 8i^ wJ Ilaya na- 
Xffitfdau. Toaaura x«2 o^ 
«f^i rSy MifTttfy rf^x**" ^ 7*" 
ycoXoy/a vap/tmjo'fy. 

'H Sc vo^ rff Ilfpivc- 
TifriKf Ei)^f4f * ^bwycypafc- 
fteyifi «f TO? *Op^aq oZo-a 
^coXot/s voy v) yoijT^y ^o'li^- 



relation makes it a prooessioD of 
Chronus, and bom of these, m« 
asmuch as from these proceeds the 
third Intelligible triad. What, then, 
is this triad ? The egg, the duad of 
the natures of male and female con- 
tained in it, and the multitude of the 
all-various seeds in the middle of it ; 
and the third subsistence in addition 
to these is the incorporeal god, with 
golden wings upon his shoulders, who 
has the heads of bulls springing forth 
from his internal parts, and upon his 
head an enormous serpent, invested 
with the varied forms of beasts. This, 
therefore, is to be taken as the Mind 
of the triad : but the middle proces- 
sions, which are both the Many and 
the Two, must be regarded as Power, 
but the egg as the paternal prindple 
of this third triad. But the third god 
of this third triad, the theology now 
under discussion celebrates as Pro- 
togonus (First-bom), and calls him 
Dis, as the disposer of all things, and 
the whole world : upon that acoomit 
he is also denominated Pan. Such 
are the h3rpotheses which this gene- 
alogy lays down concerning the lotel- 
h'gible principles. 

But the cosmogony which is deli- 
vered by the Peripatetic Eudemus as 
being the theology of Orpheus, passes 
the whole Intelligible order in silenoe. 



• iuUXms Wolf. Hamb.— Si(.tt«» Mon. 
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w* Te Ko} aywwTW Tp»- 
ouMxS vcWifrai tV Tcyca" 

$CXT^0|r]{; E^^u XcTOVTOcJ 

ifXrtfu' ^oUhtou yip cid«< 
mo) Tijy Ni^Ttt /Atyimpr oTtv 
dff^f i&( ica2 Toy Aia vt^v 



as alti^ether ineffable and unknown, 
and incapable of discussion or expla- 
nation. He commences from Night, 
which Homer also constitutes his 
first principle, if we would render his 
genealogy consistent. Therefore we 
must not put confidence in the asser- 
tion of Eudemus, that Homer makes 
it commence from Oceanus and Te- 
thys ; for it is manifest that he re- 
gards Night as the greatest divinity, 
which is implied in the following line, 
where he says that she is reverenced 
by Jove himself — 



He feared lest he should excite the displeasure of swifl Night, 



'AXX* ^(Vifpd« /«^y xai o^^ 

yoia^cu to X^( IvropS^ r^ 
olxoiT^ifVTey riSi yoftfrov xai 
ifM^jucyif y voyreXil^ ifajauf x(x- 
\ipUmu X^, T^y U T^** 
mf^inpf hui^ty irapdyuv Sf 
TiMa dpxipf Ti}< tKiii y€»tS^ 
rSv ^fSt' fl fill apa Xdo^ 
|4<y T^ levTtpaw rSy ^Tp dp^ 
Xivy, Tigy** ht xa2 Tdprapw 



Homer, therefore, must be supposed 
to commence from Night 

But Hesiod, when he affirms that 
Chaos was 'the first produced, appears 
to me to regard Chaos as the incom- 
prehensible and perfectly united na- 
ture of the Intelligible. From thence 
he deduces Earth** as the first prin- 
ciple of all the generation of the gods, 
unless, perhaps, he may regard Chaos 
as the second subsistence of the two 
principles : in which case Earth' and 
Tartarus, and Eros (liove), compose 



* Sfpnxro* Hamb. f rp6irof or rp^utt Hamb. 

X iantUxrim Hamb. § X/yorrt; Mon. || ffiCtff^at Mod. 

^ II. xiv. 261. The printed copies of Homer have ifioi, 

** The emendation of yii* for tV is proposed by Mr. Taylor, and though I 
find no authority in the different texts for it, it is evidently requisite not only for 
the sense but to accord with Hesiod's Theogony. 
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Tov fi€P Ep^ra ebfj) to? tphw, 

flllf%y. T«trTO '^Ap Otlxflf^ ^M- 

feal/t^iai^' ri/v ^ rtjy ayri rov 

fAari 'KaytTffeu^' rl> li Idf 
Tapcif itrtX rou fMcWf &q nj/^ * 
ir»$ iii ^dufM-Of ira^xexim}- 

fAC>OV. 

tnoTi^ta^ai fxot Sokc? Tijy 

Sc ^yrt vepaT9(* ^k Se tvirw 
^0-1 "I" ^ly^kYtm Ai^tpa -ye- 
yfo'^oi xai*'Ep«ra xai M^rty, 
Ti< Tp«r(g rai^rof voi|t^< ^oc- 
Tclo'Cif, T^ jtACy ax^ Al^tpa 
'KOiSy, iy,¥ It fMvypf "Epura 

Tou EpArrof, T^y Se rp/n^v 
M^Tiy, xaT*j[ ai)T^ ^ roy 
voXvTi/uip-oy WW, Tlapdy€t 
It 4ifi Totfroi( ix, T»y a^5y 
xai aXX»y ^cSfy voXty§ dpid- 
,uey Kara r^y E^^mv ioto- 
/)«»y.|| 



the three-fold Intelligible, Eros being 
put for the third subsistence, consi- 
dered according to its convertive 
nature. Orpheus also in his rhap- 
sodies lias adopted a very similar 
disposition, for he places the Earth 
for the first, being the first that was 
conglomerated into a compact and 
essential substance, while he places 
Tartarus as the middle, as having 
already, in a manner, a tendency to- 
wards disunion. 

But Acusilaus appears to me to 
regard Chaos as the first principle and 
altogether unknown, and after this 
one to place the duad, Erebus as the 
male and Night as the female, the 
latter being substituted for infinity, 
and the former for bound ; and from 
a connexion between these were ge- 
nerated Ether and Eros (Love), and 
Metis (Counsel), these three being the 
Intelligible hypostases, of which be 
places Ether as the summit, Eros as 
the middle in compliance with the 
natural intervention of love, and 
Metis as the third, inasmuch as it 
is already highly-venerable Intellect. 
And from these, according to the 
relation of Eudemus, he deduces the 
vast multitude of the other gods. 



■r Ih Wolf. Hamb. 



t ^n/it Wolf. Hamb. 



XAI 



Wolf. 



§ woKKa. («. c. x-oW^v) Mon. 
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Toy ^ 'Evfficyi^y St^ t^- 

rafw Jaou rV Tp'tijy ^pxV> 
^( Tiya fuxT^y^ Ix T»y ^voFy 
ovyK^Ksdereroy' ^£ &f 8do T<y^( 
Tip yoijTijy jUCO-OTtjra o0tw ka- 
Xco'oyTa, die ri ^«' af«4^ dta- 
Tc/yci to T€ ax^y xa} ri *cpa(, 

y€t€<r^ai toSto ^xcfvo to >oi}- 
T^ ^oy ^< ^Xl)&«$9 ^£ Mf 

t^iXiP oaX'/^p y€ift^v irpocX- 
dcry. 



^p€x^( Be 2i/pMf ^yra 
ftcy iwoM ^c2 xa} X^oyoyy xa^ 
j^wtoof T^ Tpcr^ ifpearaf Sip" 
yjk^^ T^ ^o(y 4^fi/ vpi Twy 

^ryy XOi T^( 81^ /ACT^ T^y 

/uiay* Toy dc XflfW iroi^o-ai 
^ TOtf Toyeu JavTOV lit;/} xa^ 
Ti^tZfAa tiai^Ttvp, T^y Tpiv- 
X^y ot^< <^i^<y Tov yeifrovy 
^f A iv miwrt fMJXotf hripv}" 
fA€9Mf 'veXX^ «ycyf Jiy oi;o~n}yai 

3(fi#y T^ TcyTc/iAif«x^ ji Ka~ 
XavfUytptf tairw M Ttrv^ cl- 
vcTy^ T^ verrfxoo'fMy. IIcp) 



Epimenides affirms that the two first 
principles are Air and Night : whence 
it is evident that he reverences in 
silence the one principle which is 
prior to the two : from which, I con- 
ceive, he holds that Tartarus is gene- 
rated regarding it as a nature in a 
manner compounded of the two ; for 
some, indeed, regard the principle 
which is derived from these two as a 
kind of Intelligible intermediate sub- 
sistence or mediety, properly so 
called, inasmuch as it extends itself 
to both extremities, the summit and 
the boundary ; for by their connexion 
with one another, an egg is generated 
which is properly the very Intelli- 
gible animal from which again pro- , 
ceeds another progeny. 

But Pherecydes Syrius considers 
the three first principles to be an 
Ever-vital subsistence, Chronus-j*, and 
an Earthly subsistence; placing, as I 
conceive, the One prior to the Two, 
and the Two posterior to the One : 
and that Chronus generated from 
himself Fire, and Spirit, and Water, 
representing, I presume, the three- 
fold nature of the Intelligible : from 
which, when they became distributed 
into five recesses, were constituted a 
numerous race of gods, called the 
five-times animated order, equivalent 



* xo) fAixT\» Mod. 

f X^oy Mon. and Tay. which the following passage eridently requires. 

\ %trrffAV^99 Mon. irnri^Ajyi* in m. 
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90» ilfUP al ^ iil&w 'EX- 
Xf VMiify £«td4a«$9 voXXftfy mi) 
£XXi«y UaSjf* 



2X«» ck^xV ^^tS mafUifm hk 

JfdM T^y »mrr«y lUafMv in rSp 

U T^y a^Sw ^(XXi)y ^fiyt^ 
irftcXd«y Aa)^ no* Aax^. 
EIta cJ/ ^pimpf hi T«f y a^wy 1 1 

7fy<0^«i Tp«7j, "Ayir ko) "'iX- 
XiMv ica2 'At»* T«S )^ *Aov 

B^Xav, V ^fwovfToy <i^«/ ^-* 
ffiy. 

Xpifop luiXiSo'i ri im|T^ a««y 
n9i fi l9«ii|AO"0V* 4( «{ l»9r 



to what he might •call a five-fold worid. 
But another opportunity may perhaps 
occur for the discussion of this part 
of the subject. Such and of a simi- 
lar description are the hypotheses 
which, are received by us relative to 
the Greek mythological fables, which 
are numerous and very various. 

But the Babylonians, like the rest 
of the Barbarians, pass over in silence 
the One principle of the Universe, 
and they constitute Two, Tauthe and 
Apason; making Apason the hus- 
band of Tauthe, and denominatii^ 
her the mother of the gods. And 
from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son, Moymis, which I conceive is no 
other than the Intelligible world pro- 
ceeding firpm the two principles. 
From them, also, another progeny is 
derived* Dache and Dachus; and» 
again, a third, Kissare and Assotus, 
from which last three others pro* 
ceed Anus, and Illinus, and Aos. 
And of Aus and Dauce is born a son 
called Belus, whos they aay» i« the 
flibricator of the world, the Demi- 
urgus. 

But of the Mi^ and all the Anon 
race, according to the relation of 
Eudemus, some denominate the In- 
telligible Univerw and tha United, 
Place, while others call it Time 
(Ghronus): from whom separately 



* •!»•». Mop. t AvoMiv Hon. iarm9&$ U. % 4bV* T^r Hon. 

§ wfioetf4fit999 Hamb. |l fU09mf^ Mon. 
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Tiff fify if7cr<r&0u t^ 'O^- 
fU(o^, Ti}( M T^ *AfHfJtAtnw» 



avyypeupia vp^ fdmetp Xp&tw 

'0/K/xXify- n^ov S^ Ka2 'OfA/- 

*A4pa ytv€ff^eu not ktfwf^ 
AcfMi ftcy anparw tov MifroS 

§afrix0v vpoTifn»/«a. IleiXiir d^ 



'Of Be jfftf^cy Eddii^cot; r^ 
^ci»ftu» ilftvyiVfiua mark M£- 

<2fX«<» i£ iff ytvmrat OCkif 
[Mff i yvtjT^ dc^y adro^ Juai 
tl &Kpw TOV PMfTw* iSdkof 
Tff 0iwf Ktf^f jtyihi^cJtpifa'i 

Xcva'uflfydmiy4ctvpSirWf€lra * 



proceed a Good Divinity and an Evil 
Daemon ; or, as some assert, prior to 
these, Light and Darkness. Both 
the one, therefore, and the other, 
after an undivided nature, hold the 
twofold co-ordination of the superior 
natures as separated and distinct, 
over one of which they place Oro- 
masdes as the ruler, and over the 
other Arimanius. 

The Sidonians, according to the 
same writer, before all things place 
Ghronus, and Pothus, and Omichles, 
(Time, Love, and Cloudy Darkness). 
And by a connexion between Pothus 
and Omichles, as the Two principles 
are generated Aer and Aura (Air 
and a Gentle Breeze), substituting 
Air for the summit of the Intelligible, 
and the Breeze arising from it for the 
vivifying prototype of the Intelligible. 
And from these two again is gene- 
rated Otus (the Night Raven), re- 
presenting, as I conceive, the In- 
telligible Mind. 

But independent of the collections 
of Eudemus we find the mythology 
of the Phoenicians thus delivered ac- 
cording to Mochus. First was Ether 
and Air, which are the Two first 
principles ; from these was produced 
Ulomus, the Intelligible God, and, as 
I conceive, the summit of the Intel- 
ligible : from whom, by a connexion 



* fnwk Mon. 



f ^mJ^v Mon. 
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ifW¥ Xryorre^* r^v te wtoiyia 
are isfmpt hwfLfivaTa» r^ 

axpoy ^0T<y &k€fM^ cl(, to 8f 
f/J<rw ol ^ aaf€fMi AAf' re xou 
NoTof* leoicviri ydf x«( xa< 

c!i} jl Mt/f, i he dpoiyfhf Xev- 
o-v^fl 1} jucra to i^ToyJI 
irpc^Ti} rd£iit TO 2^ flSoy e ov- 
f 0u^(. yjytrat ydf ff auTev 

pav^ KAi 7?^ T»y SixoTo- 
fA^fAMTw ixarcpey. 



AlyvKTitnf** 8c ^ f*€y Et/- 
Si}fM( o^fy axpitl^ So-To^^ip 

X^o0Oi TeyoMTCf ^i^vcyxaur 
o^Afy T^y fikXi^dcfay xcx^av/a- 
l^ir^it flpimti «" AiTirtrr/oi^ 
8ij Tio-i X^<(* »^ cnj xaT* a^- 
Tol^ ^ fi«y /«/« rSy .oX»y -|"j" 
afj^ 2xoro< ayy^oroy CfAwv 
fUmi xoi toDto T^i^ dwufta^ 
yoi//Acyoy o2fTtf^* to^ $c 8(/e 
a;X«^< ^T8«^ xai ^TtifAfMy^ &^ 



with himself, was produced Chusorus, 
the first expanding principle, and then 
the Egg: by the latter I imagine 
they mean the Intelligible Mind ; but 
by Chousorus, the Intelligible Power, 
being the first nature which separates 
an unseparated subsistence, unless, 
perhaps, after the two principles the 
summit may be the one Wind ; but 
the middle, the two winds Lips and 
Notus (south-west and south), for 
sometimes they place these prior to 
Oulomus. In which case Oulomus 
himself would be the Intelligible 
Mind, and the expanding Chousorus 
the first order after the Intelligible, 
and the Egg Heaven : for it is said, 
that by the rupture of it into two 
parts lieaven and earth were produced 
each from one of its two severed 
parts. 

Of the Egyptian doctrines £u- 
demus gives us no accurate infor- 
mation. But the Egyptian ph3oso- 
phers, who are resident among us, 
have explained their occult truth, 
having obtained it from certain Egyp- 
tian discourses. According to them, 
then it appears to be this. The One 
principle of the Universe is celebrated 
as Unknown Darkness, and this 
three-times pronounced as such: and 
the Two principles are Water and 



♦ re^off Mon. f oJXw/i/you H. t '^^ Mon. 

§ XWfft»,pa Hamb. || t^* mdt^» Hamb. f Wolf propotet ej^coi* x«i y«». 

•* Aiyvwrfyus Mon. ff mKKbn, Mon. 
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fUV KOI ^thxft ii W KAf /tf 0' 

fnilipip* * ciTa Tvy Bci^Cfoy avi 
tv6rWf CiTa xa* airi toi/toi; 

aXai' Mifr«y }iuiMO'fMy. Of^rw 
/Afy 'Ao7iXi}T»adi}(. 'O dc ycifi- 
Tcp«< 'Hp^uauLt^ Toy r^/rey 
ipofiaa$€rra Kajuij^iy d«^ toS 
«aT^ Koi Tfli; «<iirvov T^y 
^Xi«y ciyo/ ^o-fy a^^ Sif- 
vm; t^ ydSy TW^vtfriy, *AXXA 
T^ ^y wepl Toi^TMr dnplpttov 
i( haivw X^Trr/oy. *lrr4w ^} 
Ma2 ^iK4W vcp) T«{y AfywTiwy, 
Sri luuperntoi c/o*! ireXXaxou 
Tftfy xara mro-iy it^^r&rw^ 
#irc} xa» TO yoi}Toy 8ii)^Ka«-iy 
c/< voXXvy ^€«y idi^nfra^ , &q 
c{e0Ti fAO^tip TOK hutywf 
mryyfiifAfAaa'tw hrv/fivi to7< 
prntUiMm^y Uyv 8c tJ 'Hpa;^- 
01C0V &iwypa«lij rot; Ajyi;*- 
Tiov xod 2Xey Xiyov «p^( t^ 
n^^icXby ypa^tci^ tw ifu}J~ 
0V^0y, Kdu tJ ip^ofUyQ ypd^ 

xkffKt^v T«y AVyvrr/«y rpof 
TWi &>Xovq Sttlkiyov^. 



Sand, according to Heraiscus; but 
according to Asclepiades, who is the 
more ancient of the two, Sand and 
Water, from whom, and next in suc- 
cession after them, is generated the 
first Kamephis, and from this a second, 
and from this again a third, which, 
they affirm, completes the whole In- 
telligible distribution. Such is the 
system of Asclepiades. But the 
more modern Heraiscus says that 
' the third* who is named Kamephis 
from his father and grandfather, is 
the Sun, equivalent in this case to the 
Intelligible Mind. But greater ac- 
curacy upon the subject can only be 
obtained from these authors them- 
selves. It must be observed, how- 
ever, with regard to the Egyptians, 
that they are oflen wont to distribute 
subsistences according to union, as 
when they divide the Intelligible into 
the individualities of a multitude of 
gods, as may be learnt from their own 
writings by those who will examine 
them: I refer particularly to the 
commentary of Heruscus upon the 
Egyptian doctrine addressed to Pro- 
clus the philosopher alone, and to 
the concordance of the Egyptian 
writers, begun by Asclepiades and 
addressed to the other Theologists. 



kA/i<P Mon. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR 



FROM BEROSSUS, 



BfiRossus qui Belum interpre- 
tatus est, ait cursu ista siderum 
fieri: et adeo quidem id affir- 
mat, ut conflagrationi atque di- 
luvio tempus assignet: arsura 
enim terrena contendit, quando 
onuiia sidera, quae nunc di ver- 
sos agunt cursus, in Cancrum 
conyenerint, sic sub eodem po- 
sita vestigio, ut recta linea exire 
per orbes omnium possit: inon- 
dationem futuram, cum eadem 
siderum turba in Capricomum 
convenerit. Illic solstitium, hie 
brumaconficitur. 



Berossus, who thus interprets 
the Babylonian tradition, says 
that these events take pbce 
accordmg to the course of the 
stars ; and affirms it so posi- 
tively, as to assign the time for 
the Conflagration and the De- 
luge. He maintains that all 
terrestrial things will be con- 
sumed wheii the planets, whidi 
now are traversing their differ- 
ent courses, shall all coincide in 
the sign of Cancer, and be so 
placed that a straight line could 
pass directly through all their 
orbs. But the inundation will 
take place when the same con- 
junction of the planets shall oc- 
cur in Capricorn. In the first is 
the summer, in the last the win- 
ter of the year. — Seneca Nat, 
Qutest. III. ^9. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR: 



FROM CENSOBINUS. 



Ab jEgyptiorum yero magnum 
annum luna non pertinet, quern 
Graeci Kvptxh Latine Canicula- 
rem v.ocamus. Propterea quod 
initiumillius summitur, cum pri- 
mo die ejus mensis, quem vocant 
JEgy^tii 0(^^ Caniculae sidus 
exoritur : nam eorum annus ci- 
vilis solus habet dies ccclxv sine 
ullo intercalari, itaque quadri- 
ennium eo fit, ut anno M.ccclxi 
ad idem revolvatur principium. 
Hie annus etiam Heliacos a 
quibusdam dicitur : et ab aliis 
htavrli est. Prseterea annus, 
quem Aristoteles maximum po* 
tiu& quam magnum appellat, 
quem solis et lunae vagarumque 
qilinque stellarum orbes con- 
ficiunt* Cum ad idem 9ignum 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una 
referuntur. Cujns anni hyems 
aumma est Gataclysmos, quam 
Dostri Diluvionem vocant. Mb- 
ta» autem Ecpyrosia quod est 
iDundi incendium. * Nam in 
his alternis temporibus mundus 
turn exignesere, turn exaques- 
cere videtur, faunc Aristarchus 
putavit esse annorum verten- 
tium duum millium cccclxxxiiij. 



In the great year of the Egyp- 
tians, which the Ghreeks call the 
Cynic, and we in Latin the 
Canicular; the Moon is not 
taken into consideration : inas- 
much as its commencement is 
fixed when Canicula rises upon 
the first day of that month 
which the Egyptians call Thoth. 
Foe their civil year has only 
365 days, without any inter- 
calary day; whence the qua- 
drennium so adjusts itself, that 
in the 1461st year the revo- 
lution is completed. This year 
is by some called the Helia- 
cal, by others the Eniautus, or 
The Year. But the year which 
Aristotle calls the greatest, ra- 
ther than th& great, is that in 
which the sun, moon and all 
the planets complete their 
courses, and return to the same 
sign from which they originally 
started together. The Winter of 
diis year is the Cataclysm, which 
we call the Deluge: but its 
Summer is the Ecpyrosis, that is 
the Conflagration of the world. 
For at these alternate seasons 
the world is burned and de- 
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Aretes Dyrrhachinus quinque 
millium dlij. Herodotus et 
Linus X. millium dccc. dierum 
xiij. dcccclxxxiiij. Orpheus 
centum xx« Cassandrus tricies 
sexies centum millium. Alii 
vero infinitum esse, nee in se 
unquam reverti existimaverunt. 



luged. Aristarchus supposes 
this periodical revolution to 
consist of 2484 years ; Aretes 
of Dyrrhachium of 5552 ; He- 
rodotus and Linus of 10,800; 

of 18,984; Orpheus 

of 120,000; Cassandrus of 
186,000. Others suppose it to 
be infinite in duration, and that 
the celestial bodies never again 
coincide in their original pod* 
tions. — CensaritMs de NataU 
Dit. 



OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS : 



FROM CENSORTNUS. 



Nunc vero id intervallum tem- 
poris tractabo, quod Historicon 
Varro appellat, hie enim tria 
discrimina temporum esse tra- 
dit Primum ab hominum prin- 
dpio ad Cataclysmum priorem, 
secundum ad Olympiadem pri- 
mam; quod quia in eo multa 
fabulosa referuntur Mythicon 
nominatur. Tertiam a prima 
Olympiade ad nos quod dicitur 
Historicon, quia res eo gestae 
veris historiis continentur. 



I WILL now treat of that interval 
of time which Varro calls His- 
toric ; for he divides the times 
into three parts. The first from 
the beginning of mankind to 
the former Cataclysm. The se- 
cond, which extends to the first 
Olympiad, is denominated My- 
thic, because in it the fabulous 
achievements are said to have 
happened. The third, which 
extends from the first Olym- 
piad to ourselves, is called His- 
toric, because the actions which 
have been performed in it are 
related in authentic history. 
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Primum tempua sive habuit 
initium, seu semper fuit; certe 
quot annonim fuit, non potest 
comprehendi. Secundum non 
plane quidem scitur, sed tamen 
ad mille circiter et dc annos 
esse creditur a priore scilicet 
Cataclysmo quern dicunt Ogy- 
gis ad Inachi regnum annis cir* 
citer ccce hinc ad Ol3rmpiadem 
primam paulo plus cccc quos 
solos quamvis Mythici tem- 
poris postremos tamen quia a 
memoria scriptorum proximos 
quidam certius diffinire voluere, 
et quod Sosibius scripsit esse 
ccclxxxxv, Eratosthenes autem 
septem et cccc^Timseus ccccxyij, 
Orethres clxiiij. Et praeterea 
multi diverse, quorum etiam ip- 
sa dissentio incertum esse de- 
clarat. 



De tertio autem tempore fuit 
aliqua inter auctores dissensio 
in sex septemve tantum modo 
annis versata. Sed hoc quod- 
cunque caliginis Varro discus- 
sit, et pro csetera sua sagacitate 
nunc diversarum civitatum con- 
ferena tempora, nunc defectus 
eorumque intervalla retro dinu- 



The first period either had 
some beginning, or had endured 
from eternity ; however that 
may be, it is impossible to make 
out what was the number of its 
years. Neither is the second 
period accurately determined, 
yet it is believed to contain 
about 1600 years; but from 
the former Cataclysm, which 
they call that of Ogyges to the 
reign of Inachus, about 400 
years, from thence to the first 
Olympiad, something more than 
400; of which alone, inasmuch 
as they are the last years of 
the Mythic period, and next 
within memory, certain writers 
have attempted more accurate- 
ly to determine the number. 
Thus Sosibius writes that they 
were 395 ; Eratosthenes, 407 ; 
Timaeus, 417; Orethres, 164. 
Many others also have different 
opinions, the very discrepancy 
of which shews the uncertainty 
in which it is involved. 

Concerning the third interval, 
there was also some disagree- 
ment among different writers, 
though it is confined within a 
period of only six or seven 
years. Varro has, however, ex« 
amined the obscurity in which 
it is involved, and comparing 
with his usual sagacity the 
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nierans eruii veryim» lucemque 
ostendit; per .quam numeriM 
oertufl non.iuinQiiHii nodo, aed 
et dieruin perspici poasii. 



Secundum quam rationem ni 
faUor bic annus, ct^us velut in- 
dex et tituliis quidam est Ul- 
pti et Pontiani considatus, ab 
Olympiade prima m. est et 
3ui$« ejc diebus duntaxat ^rati- 
vis, qiiibua Agon Olympiacus 
Qidebretiir»» Rona autem con- 
,dita dccccbuuqu* et quidem ex 
JPalilibus, unde urbis anni im- 
.iperantur. Eorum vero anno- 
rum ^uibus Julianis nomen est 
cclxxxiij* sed ex die Kal. Jan. 
.unde Julius Caesar annis a se 
consdtui fecit principiuro. At 
eorum qui vocantur anni Au- 
gustani cdxv perinde Kal. Jan. 
et ante diem xvj Kal. Februaiii 
Ju. Caesar, divi filins imperator 
Augustus, sententia Numadi 
Planci a senatu caeteriaque ci« 
vibuB^appeUatus est, se aepti** 
mum et M* Vipaano Agrippa 
ConsulibttS. 



chronicles and annals of differ- 
ent states, calculating the in- 
terTjJa wanted, or to be added 
by reckoning them backwards, 
has at length arrived at the 
truth, and brought it to light. 
So that not only a determinate 
number of years, but even of 
days can be set forth. 

According to which calcnla- 
.tions, unless 1 am greatly de- 
ceived, the present year, whose 
name and title is that of the 
consulships of Ulpius and Pon- 
tianus, is from the first Olym- 
piad the 1014th, reckonii^ 
.from the summer, at which 
time/ of the year the Olymjuc 
games. are celebrated; butfirom 
the foundation of Rome it is the 
901st; but this is from the Pa- 
lilia (21st April), from. which 
the years, ab urbe condita^ are 
reckoned. But of those years, 
which are called the Julian 
years, it is the 283d, red^oning 
from the Kalends of January, 
from which day of die year Ju- 
lius Caesar ordered the bcgin- 
niflg of the year to be reckon- 
ed. . But of those years which 
are cdled the Augustan it is 
theft6^th, reckoning also from 
the Kalends of January of that 
year, in which, upon the 16th 
of die Kalends of Febmary 
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Sed ^gyptii qui biennio ante 
in potestatem ditionemque Po-> 
puU Romani venerunt, habent 
Augustorum annonim cclxviii. 
nam ut a nostris ita ab ^gypdis 
quidam anni in litteras relatl 
sunt, ut quo8 Nabonnagarii no- 
minant, qui a primo imperii ejus 
anno consurgant, quorum hie 
doccclxxxvi est. 



Item Philippi qui ab excessu 
Alexandri magni numerantur, 
et ad hucusque perducti' aiinos 
dbdi consumant. Sed horum 
initia semper a die primo men- 
sis ejus summuntur, on? apud 
£g3rptio8 nomen est Thoth, 
quoque hie anno fuit ante diem 
Tij Kal. Julii cum ab hine annos 
centum Ulpio et Brutio presente 
Romae conss. iidem dies fue- 
runt ante diem xii Kal. August. 
quo tempore solet Canieula in 
iEgypto facere exortum. Quaire 
scire etiam licet anni ilthis nlag- 



(15th), the son of Divus Julius 
Caesar was saluted Emperor 
and Augustus, on the motion of 
Numatius Plancus, by the vse- 
nate and the rest of the citizens 
in the consulship of himself for 
the seventh time, and M. Vip- 
sanus Agrippa. 

But the Egyptians, who two 
years before had been reduced 
under the dominion of the Ro- 
man people, reckon 268 Au- 
gustan years : for by the Egyp- 
tians, in like manner as by 
ourselves, certain years are re- 
corded, tmd they call their era' 
the Era of Nabonnagarius, and 
their years kre calculated from 
the first year of his reign, of 
which years the present is the 
986th. 

The Philippic years also are 
used -among theraf and are cal- 
culated from the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and from 
thence to the present time 562 
years have elapsed. But the 
beginning of these years are 
always reckoned from the first 
day of that month, which is 
called by the Egyptians Thoth, 
which happened this year upon 
the 7th of the Kalends of July, 
(25th of June) ; for a hundred 
years ago from tiie present year 
of the consulship of Ulpius and 
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ni qui ut supra dictum est so- 
lans et canicularis et trieteris 
vocatur, nunc agi vertentem 
annum centessimum. 



Initia autem istorum anno* 
rum propterea notavi, ne quis 
nesciat voluntates quae non mi- 
nus diversse sintquam opiniones 
Philosopborum. Idcirco aliis a 
novo sole, id est a bruraali, ab 
ssstivo solstitio plerisque ab 
aequinoctio verno partim ab au- 
tumnali aequinoctio, quibusdam 
ab onu Vergiliarum, nonnuUis 
ab earum occasu, multis a Canis 
exortu incipere annus naturalis 
videtur. 



Brutius, the same fell upon the 
12th of the Kalends of August 
(21st July), on which day Ca- 
nicula regularly rises in Egypt. 
Whence we know that of this 
great year which was before 
mentioned under the name of 
the Solar Canicular or Trieteris, 
by which it is commonly called, 
the present current year, must 
be the 100th. 

I have been careful in point- 
ing out the commencement of all 
these years lest any one should 
not be aware of the customs in 
this respect, which are not less 
various than the opinions of the 
Philosophers. It is commenced 
by some with the new Sun, that 
is at the winter solstice, by 
many at the summer solstice; 
others again reckon from the 
vernal or from the autumnal 
equinox. Some also begin the 
year from the rising or settii^ 
of Vergilia (Pleides), but many 
from the rising of the Dogstar. 



OF THE NERUS: 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



EHEITA xea li dpcr^ km 



Wherefore on account of their vir* 
tucr as well as for the perfection of 
the arts of astronomy and geometry* 
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fX4oif ^jr To» Stlif adroTq va- which they invented, God pennitted 



'Kk'Upwrai, 



them (the Patriarchs) a longer* life : 
inasmuch as they would have been, 
incapable of predicting any thing with 
certainty, unless they lived six hun- 
dred years : for such is the period of 
the completion of the great year. — 
Jo9, ^n^ lib I. c. 3. 



OF THE SARUS: 



FROM SUIDAS. 



2APOI. fccTpoy xoi Apt^fA^ Sarus : a measure and number among 



poif v^o-ijr ivtavrc^q ,fi^^f 

*• It. 



the Chaldseans: for 120 Sari, make 
2222 years. Each Sarus is there- 
fore equal to 18 years and 6 months. 
— Su%d. 0. Sarus. 



OF THE RISING OF THE DOGSTAR : 



FROM THEON ALBXANDRINUS. 



IlEPI T^ ( TOV KU^f intTPXlif 

ineiUiyfMM.* 

'£«< ret; p cTovf AjoxXi^Tia- 
yov wf pt T^( TW xwhq ^iriToX^^ 

fAMif rit awl M(H<ffp€V^ €v^ rf ^ 
Xi}{c«( kiytfdo'xw h^i'iv ra lut' 



Formula to find the rising of the 
Dogstar. 

For example, if we would find the 
rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diocletianus, we take the 
years of Menophres to the end of 
the era of Augustus. These years 



* The tzeatise containing the demonstntion of this rule, I believe is lost 

u u 
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•^MTldlWfMr tvb AfW^ Tiff ^ 

x9( AimcX^tionS cn^ // 7^ 
MVT4U j^ jprif /nf^* Tuirm 

dirrvc lif^f^ v^'tvy Y/Mrr0M 
vXa. 'A«^ Tt^aw ii^dJim^ 
t^ Wrc TrrpomipAaK oiSoio^ 
^/S'l Aoivdy KOToXf AniTflM i)^* 

xXijriflwei; 'Btj^ led^. '0/Mi«i( 



summed up are 1605 ; to which if we 
add the 100 yean from the hegimuog 
of the reign of Diodetianns,* we have 
1705. Let us take the fourth part of 
these, that is 41S6, and taking them 
as days, \ add to them 5 more, and 
they become 431 • From these deduct 
the quadrienniums, which are 102, 
and there will remain 329 da]^. Db- 
tribute these into months of 30 days 
each, firomThoth, the first day of the 
year, and it will thus be found that 
the rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of Diodetianus, falls upon the 
29thof Epiphi. Use the same rule 
for any other time. — ^BS, Ex cod, 
reg. QM. gr. No. 2390, foL 154. 



* The era of Diodetunus was a new era, which fuoceeded that of Aq^ostDi. 
f .The fourth part or namber of \mf yean gives, of ooune, the mmbo- of 
intercalated days, 426. 
X Qy. ToC f. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 



In the Introductory Dissertation I have ventured to offer some 
speculations upon the Trinity and Theology of the Gentiles, 
which differ widely from the opinions of almost all who have 
written upon the subject ; I would therefore lay before the reader 
such grounds for the opinion as have induced me to adopt it. 
But I find it impossible to do so without instituting a short com- 
parative inquiry into the method, objects and result of the an- 
cient and modem systems of Philosophy; and I trust it will not 
be deemed misplaced, for I conceive that in the neglected writings 
of the ancients there lies concealed a mine of metaphysical know- 
ledge of such practical utility as would amply repay the trouble 
of opening it again. 

If we were to ask, what was conceived to be the great engine 
of invention and discovery among the ancients, it is highly pro- 
bable we should be answered that it was Syllogism ; and if we 
were to ask the same question relative to modem science, we 
should be unhesitatingly assured that it was Induction ; and pos- 
sibly at the same time we might be told, that the method of the 
ancients was something worse than useless. Yet, when we come 
to consider, that in all ages human nature has been the same, and 
that such admirable productions have been the result of human 
effort both in ancient and modern times, we shall find reason to 
suspect that the methods of discovery, or the tools reaUy used in 
all ages, have been much alike, though their names may have been 
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monly said to have maide the discovery of the circulation of the 
hlood, by reasoning from Final causes, or by asking of nature for 
what purpose such valves could be intended: but perhaps he 
might have asked the question for ever, unless the analogy be- 
tween the valve and that of a pump had suggested a plausible 
hypothesis, which he proved by repeated experiments directed to 
the point. 

Analogy, so much slighted and overlooked, and to which such 
an inferior part in the advancement of science has been assigned, 
and that too with so much suspicious caution, appears to be the 
great instrument of generalization and invention by which hy- 
potheses are supplied, which are most commonly the subjects for 
the exercise of Induction. By Induction, as usually understood, 
we make it a rule to exclude all hypotheses : first of all, we col- 
lect the experiments, and having obtained these, we are next to 
examine them and compare them ; we reject the irrelative and 
negative, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are left. By this 
means, says Lord Bacon, we question nature, and conclude upon 
her answers : yet I would venture to suggest, that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the Analogy or comparison precedes 
the collection of the experiments ; some resemblance is observed, 
some hypothesis is started, which is the subject that is brought to 
the test of Induction. By this the hypothesis is either proved, or 
confuted, or more commonly limited to something less general. 
I would not be understood to assert that the common inductive 
method is barren, for, no doubt, discoveries are sometimes so 
made ; but thousands and thousands of inventions are brought 
into play, the result merely of analogy and a few experiments, or 
a single experimentum crucis. By the common method proposed 
we take too wide a range, we embrace the whole subject at once, 
and require the completion of its ' natural history, but by die 
proper use of Analogy as a guide, we step cautiously but from 
one species to the next. 

Induction has two instruments of operation ; Experiment for 
all things within our reach, and Observation for those beyond us. 
And of these Observation is less efficient than Experiment, for it 
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is comprehended in it. By Induction without Analogy we first 
ask innumerable irrelative and impertinent questions of nature, 
and then make use of Obseryation upon the experiments in hand; 
but by Induction with Analogy we try Experimente for a specific 
purpose, and obtain specific answers to the point. 

Having thus obtained a general law or fact for an entire 
genus, we may proceed in the same manner from this genus to 
the next, till the whole order be included under the same or 
some more general law : thus at length we may arrive at certain 
most general laws, beyond which it may not be within our power 
to proceed. And the progress of science in tlie ascending scale 
consists in rising from Individuals to Generals and Universals. 

Having obtained these general laws or universals, from them 
we may extend discovery in what may be termed the descending 
scale: and here Syllogism, in its common acceptation, has its 
use. Thus, in the science of mixed Mathematics, having obtained 
certain general laws, physical facts, &c., these, with the common 
principles' of pure mathematics, serve as data from which mathe- 
matical discovery may be extended downwards. Every mathe- 
matical demonstration by Synthesis is no other than a chain of 
Syllogism. And as an instrument of invention Syllogism may in 
this case supply corollaries; as in the former. Induction might yield 
discoveries without the help of analogy. Yet a very slight con- 
sideration will show, that here also Analogy is the great engine of 
invention by which hypotheses or suppositions are supplied; 
and that in the descending scale Syllogistic Demonstration, as 
Induction in the ascending, is the grand instrument for confuting, 
proving, or limiting those hypotheses. 

But among the ancients Syllogism is said to be the great en- 
gine of discovery : and though I have not had sufBcient oppor- 
tunities of investigating the truth of the supposition, it has often 
struck me, that by the Syllogistic method the ancients meant 
neither more nor less than this combination of Analogy and Proof; 
and that the method of reasoning from Individuals to Universals, 
was supposed to be conducted by Syllogism no less than from 
Universals downwards. Aristotle expressly informs us that we 

X X 
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can learn nothing but by Indaction or Demonstration ; by De- 
monstration from universals to particulars, i. e. in the descending 
scale; by Induction from particulars to universals, or in the 
ascending scale. Hence, says he, a person who is defective in any 
of his senses cannot use Induction, and therefore cannot theoriae 
to Universak, or by abstraction obtain general propositions^ hence, 
also, his progress in the scale of Demonstration must be equally 
defective with his data. Now if the Syllogistic method was held 
to be the only method of discovery among the ancients, and this 
method was a process of reasoning from known to unknovm, I 
conceive that, in this respect, the terms must have a more com- 
prehensive signification than is generally allowed.^ Though I 
can find nothing to warrant the supposition, that they accurately 
divided their Syllogistic method into Analogy and Induction in 
the ascending scale, and into Analogy and Demonstration in the 
descending scale ; yet I think they imagined, as has generaDy 
been the case in modern times, that by their method they went 
precisely to the point, and no further ; instead of going something 
beyond it by too extensive a generalization, as we are led by 
Analogy, and then retracting to the point determined by the 
Proof. 

The great abuse of Analogy is resting in its hypotheses with- 
out bringing them to the test, and building systems upon such 
hypotheses ; and it is a fault of modem, as wdl as of ancient phi- 
losophers. But when we consider the Eleatic or Dialectic method 
of examining any proposed hypothesis or idea, explained by Plato 
in the beginning of the Parmenides, we shall find the rules of 
examination as strict, and perhaps more comprehensive, than any 
method that has been suggested in modem times.')' 

* Some papers, entitled Yindida Antiqiue, in the Clasdcal Journal, Cknm 
some light upon this subject, though I cannot concur with the author of them in 
his opinions of the perfection of ancient science, much less in his abuse of modern 
philosophers. 

•f The method is this — Either, I., The subject is, as it is tuppotcd; or lU 
it it not. On the first supposition that it it so, we must examine what happem — 
1st. To 1/ with respect to itulf: 2d. To it with respect to all other tkuigs: 
3rd. To all other things with respect to it : 4th. To all other things with le- 
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Another more &tal abuse of Analogy is <arguing from indi- 
Tiduals to genera, or from genur to genus, when these genera are 
too remote ; which is skipping to generalities instead of cautiously 
proceeding from species to species. But the most dangerous of 
all is arguing from Matter to Mind, between which there is no 
natural similarity. Thus, the common supposition of the Mind de- 
termined by motives, as a balance swayed by weights is false ; for 
so &r from arguing from like to like, from species to species, we 
argue not even from genus to genus in the most remote degree, 
but from one thing to its contrary ; false, also, in as much as the 
motive is a final cause, and the weight an antecedent. This ob- 
jection, however, to the use of Analogy may be pushed too far : 
but of Uie proper use of such reasoning we have an escample in 
one of the finest metaphysical works in the English language, 
Butler's Analogy. 

I would observe, also, the great laxity in the significations of 
the word Theory. It is sometimes used for a general law or 
principle obtained by Induction, and as something almost sy- 
nonymous with hypothesis. In this view it might be looked upon 
as a proved hypothesis ; in its other and more general significa- 
tion it implies the chain of reasoning from general laws and prin- 
ciples, and sometimes the result of such a chain. Its real sig- 
nification seems to be the Survey itself.* In the descending 
scale the result of the survey is termed a Theorem, ^t£pi/ifJM : and 
in the ascending scale the general law obtained, the result of the 
survey, might perhaps likewise be termed a Theorem : whilst 



•IMCt to themteUfet. Four umilar caaei will result when we examine what does 
not heqipen ; and four more, when we examine what doe$, and at the tame time 
does Wit happen. Upon the snppoettion that t/ it jo, we muat investigate its re- 
lations in all their hearings ; and we must pnnnie the same method of investiga- 
tion upon the second 'supposition, diat it is not so. And if it were done according 
tooertain categories, a more thorough investigation could not possibly be devised : 
mtd the Boethod is equally applicable to Experimental philosophy as to Intelleo- 
tual sdenoe. For a method of obtaining ideas for examination, see a description 
of Socrates among some hopefol pOpils in one of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

* See an excellent paper upon the sul^ect in Blackwood's Magazine, 
Attgost, 1880. 
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the Theory, bitupta, the Survey itself, may be taken for the whole 
chain, which, as it proceeds, every now and then, as it were, de- 
posits these theorems. From one or more general laws or data 
we deduce certain results or theorems, such as the different ex- 
pressions for the range, velocity &c. of a shot, in the theory of 
Projectiles : and each of these expressions would be practically, 
as well as theoretically true, but for the innumerable other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration. It is therefore only 
an approximation to practical truth. From a certain other 
set of general laws we deduce a theory of Resistances, and by a 
combination of these two Theories we approximate stUl nearer to 
practical truth. And by adding theory to theory relative to the 
powder, form, texture, elasticity, &c.' of the shot, climate, &c. &c. 
and other circumstances, we might still nearer approximate.* And 
all these Theories taken together might be termed the Theory of 
Gunnery. 

An Hypothetical system differs from a Theory as does an 
Hypothesis from a General law or Fact, and is dependant upon 
Hypotheses instead of Facts ; and its productions are of the same 
description. 

* It is utterly impoBsible, upon the surface of this earth, by Theory, to ar- 
rive at practical results, even in the most nmple of all practical adenoes. Me- 
chanics ; particularly, as it sometimes happens, when the results of eadi Theory, 
instead of being Theorems, are themselves merely approximations. Of this the 
ancients were perfectly aware, for both in ascending and descending, they ex- 
cluded the individuals, as objects of sense and not of science. Much less is 
it possible in Politics, or any other moral or intellectual science; where not 
only so few general laws, universals, or data, are ascertained, but the springs 
of action are so manifold and various, independently of the free-will and per- 
versity of the individuals, that human intellect can scarcely hope to fisrm even 
a likely approximation to the truth. The speculative philosopher, as is 
justly observed by Stewart, possesses a fund of knowledge, invaluable in all 
untried cases, which will guide him a certain* way in approximation to the 
truth. But if he suppose that such theoretical principles are applicable to prac- 
tice, of course he fails in every instance, and produces nothing but confaai<m and 
mischief; of which the state of this kingdom, at this moment, is a most lament- 
able proof: and the probable result of persevering in such a course cannot be 
contemplated without the utmost alarm, the more anxiously, as many of the 
systems still acted on are not true theories, but are built upon fidse piindples and 
are merely hypothetical systems. 
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Thus far I have spoken of the Method of proceeding, and I 
have used the terms Laws, Facts, Universals, and the like, in 
their common acceptation. But these terms are so confounded 
with each other and with Causes and Effects, that we scarcely 
know what we are in search of; and some of the ahlest views of 
Bacon's Novum Organum have become almost as much lost to 
the world, as have some of the very finest speculations of the 
ancients. I would therefore say a few words upon the Objects 
or Aim of science. 

Causation is a subject upon which there is a strange mis- 
understanding between the ancients and moderns. By the word 
Cause the ancients appear to have understood that without the 
co-operation of which no sensible phaenomenon could be pro- 
duced :* and they divided Causes into the Efficient, the Formal, 
the Material, and the Final. And this division was excellent, 
and in perfect keeping with a system which held a Soul of the 
world as the prime mover of Efficient causes. The Final cause 
or ultimate object and end of every action, I shall dismiss without 
further consideration, as less properly a cause than a motive, 
and equally admitted in all systems in which nothing is referred 
to chance, and as unconnected with the Physical subject I have 
now in hand. 

This division of causes has been supposed to be superseded 
among the moderns ; and, since the time of Hume, by the word 
Cause they seem sometimes to understand the Bond of connexion 
between one event and its preceding ; and in this view it is As- 
serted that no causes of things have ever been discovered; and 
that science lies not in the discoveiy of causes, but only in the 
discovery of the facts and general laws of nature ; and the same 



* See the 67th epistle of Seneca, wherein he explains the common and 
Platonic division of causes, and wijustly arraigns both, because he conceives 
Space, Time, and Motion, ought to be included. Motion, however, is included 
in the Efficient Cause, and Space and Time are but the measures of that motion, 
and the Law of the Motion, when strictly limited and defined, involves conside- 
ration of the measure only, and of nothing else. 
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assertion is likewise made, because no one can pretend to have 
discovered the first of secondary caiises. In another view the 
Cause is looked upon as implying nothing more than an ante* 
cedent phcenomenonf and that these phsnomena^ under the names 
of Caiijse and Effect, are continued in an endless chain of suc- 
cessive connexions. For example, when we hear a dock strike, 
if we attend to the chains of successive causes — to go no farther 
back — they may be traced in the stroke of the hammer, which 
causes the vibration of the bell, which causes the undulatory 
movement among the particles of the air, which causes a vibratory 
motion on the organs of hearing and on the brain ; a certain eenia^ 
turn follows, and the soul perceives that the dock has struck. 
Now, for the production of this ultimate effect, we may observe 
not only one, but three distinct chains of what the andenta would 
call Causes. Ist. The chain of the material substances whose 
matter is in contact with one another, and without which matter 
the phsnomenon could not have been produced, viz. the matter 
of the hammer, of the bell, of the air, of the auditorial nerve, 
of the sensorium,* and these are the successive Material causes. 
Again, each of these portions of matter is indued with certain 
qualities, without which also the effect could not have been pro- 
duced ; and these depend upon what the ancients would call the 
forvif and they consist of the form, texture, elasticity, vibratory 
and other qualities of the bell, of the air, nerve, &c. These are the 
Formal causes. To these must be superadded the particuhur 
accidents by which they are affected, viz., the fall of the ham- 
mer, the vibration of the bell, and the others, by which n)otion is 
successively communicated : and of this chain of causes each 
accident is nothing else than motion, modified by the body 
through which it passes, and may be regarded as a proximale 
Efficient cause. In this phsBnomenon, therefore, we may trace 
the Material, Formal, and Efficient Causes of the andents; all 
which are necessary for the production of the effect : and we may 



• I uae the tenn ss Newton uses it, sod not ai LeilmiU in hit depute wkh 

Clarke. 
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perceive that the ancient and modern doctrines upon the subject 
of Causation may not be inconsistent with one another : but we 
must carefully distinguish whether the Cause be defined as the 
Accident itself, or the Instrument affected with the accident — 
the Vibration of the bell, or the Bell in the act of vibrating. 

Such is a general view of this phenomenon : but we may ob- 
serve still something more, relating to th&tBcfnd of connexion which 
has been so grea£ a stumbling-block among the modems. When 
we come more narrowly to inspect this triplicated chain of 
Causes, between each link there is a joint, if I may so call it: 
for instance, the aggregate motion of the hammer is, in the bell, 
converted into atomic motion. Now this cannot be performed 
simultaneously, though the manner or law according to which it 
is performed, escapes the observation of our senses. This is the 
Latens Processus, or the latent process which Bacon is so anxious 
to have investigated ; and it is often noticed among the ancients, 
particularly by Plato in the Parmenides and Phaedo. The Latens 
Schematismus of Bacon, the latent form or structure, refers to the 
latent properties of the bodies, or other unknown circumstances, 
through which motion is communicated. And as grosser bodies 
are said to be incapable of contact, a kind of Latens Schematis- 
mus at every joint in the chain, becomes also an object of inquiry. 
The inquiry into the Efficient cause, the Matter, the latent pro^ 
cess, and the latent structure, constitutes Physics, according to the 
notions of Bacon ; which differs but little from the ancient doc- 
trine. But, if we combine the two, we shall have Physical science 
to consist in investigating the Nature and the Continuity of the 
Material, Formal, and Efficient causes, together with the Laws 
according to which the chain of efficient causes is propagated, 
and this, not only in the Links but in the Joints.* If it were done 

* To this might be objected, that the common example of the anctent cauiet, 
▼is. of • ibtmder casting a statue, does not quadzate with what I have advanced ; 
for in the example, the Efficient cause a quo is the Founder, the Material <« quo 
is the brass, the Formal in quo is the shape. A more attentive consideration, how- 
ever, will show that it is only a particular case of the more general that I have 
taken. The Platonists added to the above the Ideal or Exemplary canse, 
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through the successive links only, we should in a manner have 
perfected the grand outline of science, through the more delicate 
parts, the latent procesies, and forms, and substancet, at the 
joints, which constitute the honds of connexion, should forever 
be concealed. Yet they need not be despaired of. 

If it should be asked why it is thus to be presumed a priori, 
that this triplicated chain of causes is continued throughout na- 
ture, the only answer to it is this, — ^that in every branch of science 
which has been investigated, and is thoroughly understood, such 
is the case ; and as we can only reason but from what we know, 
we reason by analogy, from this known to the unknown, and 
draw a strong presumption in its favour. It may be false, and it 
cannot be proved otherwise till all science is perfected ; but the 
burden of finding and demonstrating an exception lies with its 
opponents, who might thus confute or limit it. 

In modem experimental Philosophy it is oflen laid down as a 
maxim, that the laws of nature are the only proper objects of 
human inquiry : and all investigation of causes is stifled by the 
dogma which maintains, that human nature is incapable of in- 
vestigating their nature — a strange fallacy, which seems to be an 
ignoratio elenchi. The laws of nature, or general facts, as they 
are called — ^under which obscure expressions are oflen included 
the qualities of bodies as well as their matter and the accidents 
by which they are affected — may be sufficient for the mathema- 
tician, as they afford the data from which his propositions may 
depend. He can rise no higher than his data ; nor is it within the 
compass of his science to prove any simple physical proposition.* 
In the brilliant discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton certain general 
laws and qualities of matter gathered by induction, together with 
the common principles of mathematics, form the data from which 
the propositions of the Principia depend. And the discoveries 

secundum quod, according to which it is fiuhioned, which commonly related to 
the metaphysical, and not to the physical fonns. It might also be objected, that 
the Vacuum, Gravity &c are at variance. I speak of them presently. 

* We often meet with such attempts: all the mathematical proofr of the 
parallelogram of forces, for instance, are vicious, and merely augments in a aide. 
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deduced by inathematical operations may be pushed on by bis 
successors to a greater degree of accuracy and approximation to 
the truth than they have been already, yet are they merely de- 
ductions and links in the descending chain and calculations of 
effects. But among the data themselves is where we must look 
for any great advancement of science. 

In those branches of science which have attained to any de- 
gree of perfection, such as Mechanics, Acoustics and some others, 
we are not content with the mere fact, but we attend to the suc- 
cessive links in the chain of accident, tracing the motion whence it 
is derived, and to what it is communicated; and investigating also 
the law according to which it is propagated : and we trace also the 
chain of being, in the existence and contact of its matter, and in 
its qualities and form, as in the example of the Bell. But, not- 
vrithstanding the mighty strides which modern science has taken 
in the Operative division of Philosophy, it is manifest what little 
real progress has been made in the Speculative division in the 
ascending scale ; though every step therein opens almost a new 
era of discovery. 

I will now turn to the Result. That Matter or Substance^ 
by which Qualities are supported, exists, is one of the prime 
articles of belief among mankind, though its existence can only 
be inferred from the qualities which it upholds. And it is in this 
branch, by the chemical resolution of compound substances into 
more simple substances, that science has of late years made its 
greatest advancement. 

Chief of the Qualities of Matter were resolved by the ancients 
into its Form : and by the union of Form with Matter the Sen- 
sible world was supposed to be produced. As I endeavour to 
bring forward those parts only of the ancient philosophy which 
may be turned to* account, I omit mention of their ingenious 
metaphysical speculations upon the nature of Form and Matter, 
Bound and the Boundless, and shall merely observe that the 
system lyould naturally tend to resolve all the qualities of Matter 

Y Y 
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into the primary ones of its Extension, Form, and the absolute 
Hardness or Impenetrability of its component parts, substance, or 
atoms.* 

Besides die obvious formal qualities of matter, there are cer- 
tain other qualities, which may be termed supposititious, assumed 
or occult,'!' inasmuch as the words Elasticity, Colour, Inertia, 
Gravity, and niany others, are words conventionally assumed to 
express some unknown causes of effects which have been traced 
no higher, but which still remain desiderata to which the attention 
of science should be directed ; for they may perhaps be resolved 
into some immediate formal cause, or into several intermediate' 
links in the chain of accidental causes, latent processes &c. Sir 
Isaac Newton thus attempted to resolve the elasticity of Light, 
as fiur as it concerned Reflection, into a latent process, the at- 
tractions of a fluid upon the sur&ces of bodies. 



* Of the indents, the Epicureans alone are supposed to have held the exist- 
ence of atoms : if I mistake not, the Pythagoreans did likewise, though not 
such a wilful democracy of Atoms as that of Epicurus ; nor am I aware that any 
of the andents held the infinite divisibility of matter. Ndther of these opinuas, 
perhaps, can be brought to the test of proof, we can rest only in analogy ; but I 
think the accuracy of the results and calculations upon the Atomic Theory, 
plainly induce us to prefer the atomic opinion, upon the same grounds that our 
iaith in the law of Gravitation is strengthened, by the accuracy with whidi the 
Planetary movements coindde with their calculated courses, i.e. it rests upon ob- 
servation. The conclusion also, drawn by analogy in favour of atoms, fit>m a 
substance, always dividing and compounding at the same angle, is far superiw to 
an argument drawn from the infinite divisibility of a mathematical line ; inasmuch 
as it is a fair analogy between two physical propositions : the latter is only a ma- 
thematical illustration of a physical proposition ; they are not at all of the same 
kind ; the subject under consideradon is purdy material, the illustration purely 
ideal. The same may be said of Eulcr*s ingenious argument, " All matter is endued 
with extension. It therefore possesses all the qualities of extension : one of 
which is infinite divisibility." For it does not follow that because all matter is 
endued with extension in the concrete, that it has all the properties of extension 
in the abstract ; only that it might have had, if it had pleased God to make it so. 
t The occult qualities of Aristotle are not the nonsense usually fiithered 
upon him ; but I prefer the word supposititious, i. e. hypothetical, not only to 
avoid offence, but in better keeping with what I have written upon theory and 
hypothesis. 
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Again, in the phsenomenon of Colour, the Metaphysical dis- 
tinction drawn between the Sensation and Perception by the Mind, 
and the Quality of the body, which was the cause of .that per- 
ception, between .the redness with which the senses are afiected, 
and the supposititious quality of the body, which so operates upon 
light as to produce that sensation and perception, cleared away 
several strange incumbrances. But the grand discovery, that 
redness or any other colour may be communicated to several 
bodies by the mere alteration of their superficial texture, has 
gone far to resolve the colouring quality into the texture or form 
of the superficies, and to merge the supposititious and conventional 
quality into a formal cause, one of the primary qualities of matter. 
From the perception of colours we may trace the chain of antece- 
dent causes of Matter and Form through the optic nerve, through 
the eye, to the light, to the coloured body, and again to the light. 
And we may trace also the descending, chain of accidents or mo- 
tion from the general unmodified motions of the light, as first 
admitted into a chamber, before it strikes upon the body, its 
alteration at the .body, every point of which becomes a centre 
from which a sphere of motion is propagated, of such a nature, 
as, when passed through the eye and optic nerve, to produce the 
perception of colour. 

In England, till within the last few years, the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of Light has had a very general ascendancy ; but at pre- 
sent that of Huygens bids fair entirely to supplant it. From the 
similarity which obtains in nature between one fluid and another, 
I would venture to suggest, that these two hypotheses may not 
be altogether and fundamentally opposed, but are capable of being 
reconciled, at least in part ; and that light has not only a pro- 
gressivCf but a vibratory motion also: that to its progressive 
motion . are to be attributed the phaenomena of brightness, il- 
lumination, shadow and some instances of reflection : and that 
upon its vibrations depend the phaenomena of colour, sight and 
the like ; and that the vibratory motion requisite for the pro- 
duction of Vision, is caused by the progressive, reflected, and 
impeded motion of the sunbeams, by a change from the aggre- 
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gate progressive motion of the rays into the atomic vibrations of 
the fluid. Such an hypothesis is afforded by the analogies of air 
and water, in their progressive motions of wind and streams, and 
in their vibratory motions of sound and waves. It is a fair hy- 
pothesis, which, if it be confuted when brought to the test of ex- 
periment by Induction, may afford some results upon which 
something more plausible may be offered. 

The most remarkable of the supposititious quaUties of Matter 
are Inertia, Gravity, and Attraction. The conceptions of Sir 
Isaac Newton upon the subject of Gravity and Attraction are 
perfectly clear and defined. He uses the words — ^not for the 
^ect itself, as Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz affirms 
— not for any inherent quality with which matter may be endued 
— ^nor for any accidental motion with which it may be affected : 
but he uses them merely conventionally for the antecedent cause 
of the effect of gravitation : whether the cause be a formal cause, 
or whether it be motion or force communicated through an ante- 
cedent chain of being, or whatever it may be hereafter ascer- 
tained. By the universal effect of gravitation or the tendency 
itself, proved by Induction from Experiment and Observation 
upon bodies within our reach, and extended by Analogy confirmed 
by Observation to the celestial bodies and those which are beyond 
us, it is evident that such a cause exists : and the knowledge of 
its existence, and of the law according to which it acts, are suf- 
ficient for all the purposes to which in mathematics it can be 
applied. 

Sir Isaac Newton laid down as one of the rules of philoso- 
phizing, that no other causes ought to be introduced than such as 
are true, and necessary to account for the phsenomena. And he 
followed his predecessors in maintaining the Inertia of Matter 
as exerted in the first law of motion, as an- inherent, though it may 
be supposititious quality. But to account for the undiminished 
motions oi the planets he was compelled to assert a Vacuum, or 
at least a qtMsi vacuum. Yet he hesitated to maintain Gravity 
as an innate quality of matter, as it would be inconsistent with his 
own ideas of causation, as expressed in his own rule. He there- 
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fore left directions to succeeding philosophers to seek its cause ; 
and pointed out as a fit subject for speculation an hypothetical 
subtile ether, with which the supposed vacuum might be filled, 
as capable of supplying the deficient links in the chain of causa- 
tion. Many of his professed followers, sufficiently alive to 
the physical inconsistency, hesitated not to assert the absolute 
vacuum, and gravitation as an inherent quality of matter ; not ad- 
verting to the insuperable metaphysical difficulty thus introduced, 
that they eventually maintained two distinct and independent 
chains of causation, continually crossing each other and assuming 
each other's offices : by one of which motion was communicated, 
through matter in contact, by impulse and vibration, in endless 
succession ; and by the other through vacuum by means of occult 
qualities commonly so called ; by either of which the same effects 
might be produced. Euler and most foreign philosophers, more 
sensible of the real difficulty of the case, rejected without a 
scruple such a version of Sir I. Newton's opinions, upon the ex- 
press grounds, that two secondary causes of motion, one from 
Inertia the other from Attraction, were utterly incongruous and 
inadmissible : and such has generally been the opinion of all 
Metaphysicians. Stewart, equally sensible of the same insuper- 
able difficulty, strangely proposes to resolve all such phsenomena 
into attractions and repulsions, upon the principles of Boscovich. 
But I shall merely observe, that the experiments from which it is 
deduced, that the grosser bodies never come into contact, prove 
it only, because they prove, that there is some substance inter- 
vening. 

If we turn our attention to the Chain oi Accidents^ we shall 
find that it consists of Motion, which implies Force, communi- 
cated through different portions of the material world. And 
here I would mark a distinction in the word Force or Power. 
Where motion is actually produced, the Force by which it is pro- 
duced is nothing else than the Momentum, or quantity of motion 
communicated from one body to another in a connected suc- 
cession. But there is often a Force exerted where no motion is 
actually produced, the Force being counteracted in its effect. It 
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produces, however, a continual Stress and Endeavour, and is die 
Cause of a continued series of such Stresses, Endeavours and 
Tendencies among bodies in contact, and it is only requisite that 
some impediment be removed, that motion may take eflect. 

All motion and tendencies may perhaps be ultimately traced 
to the forces of Animals, Gravity, Inertia, and the Etherial 
powers of nature. 

The natural or common motion and pressure of Water is 
evidently resolvable into the forces of Air, Gravity and odier 
causes. The natural or common motions and powers of the Air 
may be again resolved into those of Gravity, Elasticity and Heat. 
Galvanism, Electricity and certain Chemical phsenomeoa, might 
perhaps, if science were properly directed to the investigation, 
with little difficulty be resolved into a chain of varied accident or 
motion of one and the same etherial fluid, of which fire is but 
another form : inasmuch as chief part of the results appear to 
be but the conversion of aggregate into some species of atomic 
motion, and the reconversion of this . atomic motion into aggre- 
gate. The pha&nomena of Magnetism might perhaps be similarly 
resolved. Now in these phsenomena the great dispute among 
philosophers does not so much concern the chain of aecideni and 
motion, as the chain of being through which the accidents are 
propagated ; whether the motion be communicated through the 
grosser particles of matter, or through some subtile fluid which 
pervades all nature, or through .several different fluids endowed 
with different properties, such as the Galvanic, Electric,. M^- 
netic and other fluids. From the sameness of many of their 
effects, and from the consideration that they all appear equally 
extended throughout the universe, if we should presume that 
they were but one and the same fluid, we should start an 
hypothesis indeed, but an hypothesis particularly worthy of at- 
tention, for unless such be the case we shall have in nature 
several fluids co-extended through the universe, aU of which can 
perform each other's offices, that is to say, several different causes 
niore than are necessary for the solution of the phsenomena. 

Gravity, initlie present state of.sciehce, is an anomaly in 
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nature, to which no parallel exists ; for we are acquainted only 
with its laws, without a trace of the antecedent proximate links 
in the chains of Being, and Motion or Force. I have hefore 
observed, that a Vacuum is purely an hypothesis ; and it is an 
h3rpothesis, resting not upon experiment or proof, nor even upon 
any analogy in nature, but it is a deduction by a chain of argument 
from the ascertained fact of the undiminished motions of the 
planets, from the supposititious quality of the inertia of matter, 
and from the unwarranted assumption, that perpetual motion can 
only be sustained in vacuo; an assumption, chiefly taken from 
a few experiments, in what may, without much difficulty, be 
shewn to be the absolute plenum of an air-pump. But it is 
far from evident that a man could move any one of his limbs if 
it were placed in perfect vacuo ; whilst thousands of experiments 
prove, that even a perpetual motion* might be preserved by 
Fire, Steam, Air, Electricity and other powers of nature, but 
for the wear and tear of the machinery, the lack of fuel and 
other extrinsic circumstances: and this, in many instances, in 
spite of friction ; but in all, an absolute plenum of one or more 
fluids is necessary for the production of the effect. 

Of the Force of Animals, it may well be questioned whence 
it is derived, whether it be originally communicated by the Soul 
of the animal itself to the material world through its connexion 
with the body, or whether the soul has power only to influence 
and divert the motion and force with which that body may be 
surrounded. 

Of the Etherial powers of nature, I must observe, that 
wherever a Fire is lighted, a wonderful kind of motion com- 
mences among the elements, very different from what can be 
supposed to have been communicated by the agent that pro* 

* When I say perpetual motion, of course, I do not allude to the fiiTolous 
attempts often made to produce it by mechanical combinations acted upon by 
gravity. If there were no friction of the machine or air, Gravity and Inertia would 
always produce a perpetual motion in pendulums, or machinery whose centre of 
Gravity is at rest; but it could produce noihing more. If, therefore, friction is to 
be superadded, it must produce tometkmg leti. 
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duced tbe spark, or could have resided withia the spark itself. 
Light issues on all sides from the Bre, and an incessant draft of 
Air sets into it ; and there ensues a motion continually accumu- 
lating and increasing, and communicated to the objects around 
it ; and instead of losing motion by such communication, the 
longer it continues the more violent, intense and extended it 
becomes, producing- such a variety of movements by the descent 
of walls and timbers, by the overthrow of houses, trees and all 
obstacles within its reach, as to bid defiance to all ordinary rules 
of action and re-action, cause and effect : " and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth/' 

To the ancients who held the World to be their God, Matter 
its body, and the Etherial powers of the heavens its soul, little 
difficulty could occur in resolving the motions and forces of the 
elements and gravity, as well as all individual animal force into 
the powers of this present universal Deity. By such a solution, 
it is true that the ancients completed and perfected their bastard 
system of Physics ; and reduced all causes to one simple tripli- 
cated chain : and the Efficient, the Formal and the Material 
might be successively traced from the highest intellectual opera- 
tion to the lowest sensible phaenomenon. 

To us, however, who hold the Spiritual world perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Material, it must be the grand object of Philo- 
sophy to trace the chain of causes from matter to matter, to the 
first of secondary causes. When a clock has struck, the vibra- 
tions are conveyed along the auditorial nerves to the Sensorium; 
and according to other systems besides those of the Materialists, 
motion is communicated to the Soul itself. Yet analogy, I may 
say experience upon all natural bodies, would rather lead us to 
presume that the motion, after a momentary concentration in the 
sensorium, is again communicated through the brain and skull 
to the surrounding air, and that no part of it can be lost to the 
material world by being communicated to the immaterial. 

The cause of Gravitation, whatever that may be, causes a 
strain and tendency in every body which it does not actually put 
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in motion. By this a stress is exerted upon water in a vessel; by 
which the like stress or pressure is exerted against the sides of 
the vessel : and if one of its sides be removed, motion instantly 
ensues. Now it is evident that this strain or stress, as well as 
the motion, must be referred to the same cause. And if future 
discovery should ever show that the antecedent link in the chain 
of being through which this strain is propagated, is an etherial 
fluid of the heavens, we should immediately conclude, that, ex- 
cept where motion was actually produced, there was a continual 
strain. 

In the legitimate use of analogy we are entitled to start such 
an hypothesis : and it is the business of Philosophy to bring it 
to the test of Experiment or Observation by Induction; by which 
it may be confuted, proved, or limited to something less general. 
But if on such an hypothesis we should argue that the unaccount- 
able effects of fire, in its wonderful motions before observed, are 
to be resolved into the same force or strain impressed upon the 
heavens — if, supposing no motion is communicated from the 
material to the immaterial world, as far as we and other animals 
are concerned, we should argue to the reverse, that no motion is 
communicated from the immaterial or the souls of animals to the 
material^* but that living creatures are only endowed with the 
faculty of diverting and appropriating the force with which they 
are surrounded — if we should argue that, in short, all motion 
among material bodies may be ultimately traced to the etherial 
powers of nature, so adjusted as to constitute the mainspring of 
the machine of the universe ; that they are a fluid whose material 
substance pervades every thing and all space, and perfects the 
chain of being, endowed with no other qualities than those of 
form, but impressed with a continued force which is not an in- 
herent quality, though it can be traced no higher; from which 
all other force and motion amongst things are borrowed, and to 



* Query. Might not the term Analogy be apptied to arguments proceed- 
ing upon the rektions of contiguity and contrast, as well as upon the relation 
of resemblance? 

z z 
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which they are again returned ; and bto whose operations may 
be resolved not only the chain of accidents, but all the suppoai* 
titious qualities of matter — or if^ with the school of Hutchinson,* 
we should resolve this force itsdf, this strain upon the heavens, 
into the expansion caused by the motions of the Solar triad of 
Fire, Light, and Spirit, three conditions of one etherial fluid; I 
say, we should be tacking one supposition to another; we should 
be weaving but an hypothetic system ; we should be using analogy 
not in its legitimate province, but, as Lord Bacon calls it, fivr the 
purpose of anticipating nature ; and we should be running into 
the common error of the ancients, of proceeding from one step to 
another without stopping to prove our progress. 

That all force is dependant upon the powers of the heavens 
is no new hypothesis, but as old as Heathenism itsdC for the 
Heathens resolved all forces, both of nature and animals, into the 
powers of the etherial Soul of the universe: and the hjrpotheais 
properly modified, may be even of still higher antiquity. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more unifinrmly insisted on among the 
Heathen, than that their Trinity was a triad subordinate to a 
Monad ; which monad was clearly one of those two independent 
principles, which were conceived to have existed before the fimna* 
tion of the world, and was the Etherial Intellectual principle of 
the Universe ; which was in a manner superseded by the Triad. 
The Triad is likewise muntained to be Phanes or Eros, the Sun* 
the Soul and Ruler of the world. 

To ascertain the persons of this triad, then, I shall merely 
place the most ancient speculations upon the subject under one 
another ; but at the same time I would observe, that it is one of 
those questions which, for want of sufficient evidence, is incapable 
of being brought to the test of absolute demonstration. 

* The discovery of the component gaases of the Air has overturned this system 
in its original extent, yet I conceive that the sabsdtudon of the word Caloric for 
Air might suggest a modification worthy of attention : but there are a great many 
steps which must be proved before this part of the sotjeet can be even 
legitimately. 
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From the different Orphic fragments we find that the Orphic 
Trinity consisted of 

Metis, Phanes, or Eros, Ericapseus. 

which are interpreted 

WiO, or Light, or Life, or 

Counsel, Love, Lifegiver. 

From Acusilaus, 

Metis, Eros, Ether. 

From Hesiod, according to Damascius, 

Earth, Eros, Tartarus. 

From Pherecydes Syrius, 

Fire, Water, Spirit, or Air. 

From the Sidonians, 

Cronus, Love, Cloudy darkness. 

From the Phcenicians^ 

Ulomus, Chusorus, The Egg. 

From the Chaldsean and Persian Oracles of Zoroaster, 

Fire, Sun, Ether. 

Fire, Light, Ether. 

From the later Platonists, 

Power, Litellect, Father. 

Power, Intellect, Soul or Spirit. 

By the ancient Theologists, according to Macrobius, the Sun was 
invoked in the Mysteries, as 

Power of Light of Spirit of 

the world, the world, the world. 

To which may perhaps be added, from Sanchoniatho, the three 
sons of Crenus. 

Fire, Light, Flame. 

By omitting the Earth, Water, and other materials, which, in 
the formation of the world, are elsewhere disposed of, and passing 
over the refinements of the Pythagoreans, who sometimes even 
deviated so far as to place the r&ya^^^ the final cause, as the 
Monad, and the three ooncauses as the Triad, I think we may find 
in the above enumeration sufficient ground for maintaining the 
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opinion, that the persons of the Trinity of the Grentiles, viewed 
under a Physical aspect, were regarded as the Fire, the Light, and 
the Spirit or Air of the Etherial fluid Substance of the heavens: 
which in a Metaphysical aspect were held to be no other than the 
Power or Will, the Intellect or Reason, and the Spirit or Affections 
of the Soul of the World ; accordingly as the prior Monad was 
contemplated in its Etherial or Intellectual subsistence. 

Metaphysicians have at length approximated to a truth, 
which, in the Metaphysics of Christianity, is laid down with as 
much perspicuity and decision, as is the Immortality of the Soul, 
or as any other of those points which have been so continually 
agitated among philosophers, modem as well as ancient. The 
distinction between the Intellect, and the Emotions or Affections, 
to which, simple as it may appear, such laborious approaches 
have been made through the mazy paths of Metaphysics, is 
clearly drawn ; and the respective seats of them are assigned, it 
may be figuratively, but most naturally, to the Head and Heart 

The old division of the Mental Powers into those of the Will 
and the Understanding, has long been superseded by the division 
of the school of Reid into the Intellectual and Active Powers. 
But under the name of the Active Powers, the Will and some 
part of the Emotions have been also confounded by that schooL 
Later writers, who have drawn the distinction between the In- 
tellect and the Emotions, appear generally to regard the Will as 
a subordinate appendage to the Emotions, connected perhaps 
with the material structure of the Animal. 

There is an ambiguity in the word Will or Volition, which 
may be divided into the Wishf and into the Power to act. The 
Soul thinks, wishes, acts ; and the Power to act appears to me 
to be a mental Power, as - distinct from the Wish or any of the 
Emotions, as it is independent of any material structure or 
combination. We may conceive a disembodied spirit with the 
Intdlectual Powers, the Train of Thought only, without the 
Emotions ; and again, such a spirit, with the Intellect and Emo- 
tions, without the Power of action; and such a being might be 
susceptible of every sentiment terminating in contemplation, such 
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as all intellectual Tastes, Memory, Regret, and a variety of 
others. Stewart,' in his speculations upon persons dreaming, 
supposes the Intellectual Powers with the Train of Thought in 
exercise, while the Active powers are suspended. But, of the 
Faculties and Powers which he confounds under that name, it is 
manifest that the Emotions are not suspended : and though the 
Power over the material frame is very generally unexercised 
during sleep, it is a very singular phsenomenon, that when the 
Wish to do any particular action is notified, the Soul presently 
takes it for granted that the deed required is actually done, and 
the train of thought is influenced and diverted hy some internal 
power, though the wish is not really gratified. And there is 
nothing more common in nature than to have the wish without 
the power to act, or the power without the wish. 

I speak only of the immortal and immaterial soul : hut if we 
look more closely into the matter we may ohserve, in the involun- 
tary motions of the body, in its animal appetites, sensations, and 
desires, and perhaps in its perceptions, something of a material or 
corporeal spirit or frame of life, acting independently, though 
subject to the immortal soul, and whose operations^ appear to be 
carried on solely by the powers of nature. And it is this which 
appears to be so continually leading men astray into Materialism. 
And herein Plato's disposition is curious. He places the Intel- 
lect in the Head ; a Soul endued with some of the passions, such 
as fortitude, is supposed to reside in the Chest, about the Heart : 
while another soul, of which the appetites, desires, and grosser 
passions are its faculties, about the Stomach and Spleen. The 
more refined Emotions he confounds with the InteUect ; which I 
believe is likewise the case with Kant. 

The numerous passages in the Scriptures in which the Persons 
of the Christian Trinity are shadowed forth by the same natural 
and mental powers which I suppose to constitute the original 
triad of the Gentiles, are too numerous to require to be speci- 
fically referred to. — The Father is continually typified as a Fire 
accepting the sacrifices, consuming and punishing the gpiilty, as 
the Lord of aD power and might, to whom all prayers are com- 
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monly addressed ; — the Son as Light, as a Mediator and a Teacher, 
enlightening the understanding, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to the InteDect, pointing out the distinctions between 
good and evil ; — the Spirit, as Spirit or Air, a mighty rushing 
wind, operating upon the AfiTections, Feelings, or Emotions. We 
are commanded by the Christian faith to look to the Son for 
knowledge, to obey his instructions, and to accept the conditions 
of Salvation he has offisred — to the Spirit, lor grace to influence 
us in all our feelings, wishes and intentions — and to the Father, 
our prayers are to be directed for the power to act* 

I would not presume to lay stress upon any of the hypotheses 
I may have advanced or adduced in this inquiry. Man is apt to 
indulge his fancy in building systems which he conceives may set 
forth the wisdom or magnify the power of his Creator ; but when 
he brings them to the test, and finds the truth itself, he finds it 
infinitely more sublime than the happiest flight of his imagina- 
tion. Yet as we must necessarily ti^ all our ideas, as well as 
our language, firom the sensible world-^as we are taught that it 
it is a glass, in which things spiritual are purposdy, but darkly, 
shadowed forth — and as we are assured that man is formed in 
the express image of his Maker; I deem that we outstep not the 
bounds of true philosophy, when we humbly trace, in the glorious 
works of the Almighty, a confirmation of his word. 
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172, note }, far Sec Dyn read See Dynasties. 
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239, note ^ 1. 4, for 8th read 9th. 

240, note tt fifr P* ^ read p. 5. 

244, note f, line S, /or or Mixed r«Af and the Mixed. 

250, note f , for Syonches read Synoches. 

268, 1 13, for whether read either. 

295, 1. 20, fir as dazzling read as the dassKng. 

824, 1. 2 & 4, HeracUtos occurs in some copies instead of 

HerodotQs. 
344, 1. lati,for augments read arguments. 
346, note *, I. 7, fir induce read induces. 
^tlffir presente read Pra»sente. 
828, 1. ], for Bratius read Brutius Prsesens. 
-^, I. 26, /r Vergilia read Vergifia. 



At p. 84 add the following line : 
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The most correct and best edition of Vugil in One Volume. 



Fvoe twlaiiiet Mfow, price 32. Large paper ^ Bl. 5m, 

PUBLII OVIDII NASONIS OPERA, 

E Textu Bbrhaii ni, cum Notis Uarlesii, OiergU, Lemairi, Bentleii, See. 



In two large votames, royal 4to, price 61. 16», 6d. 

FACCIOLATI ET FORCELLINI LEXICON 

Totius LatiniUtis. 
Edidit J. BAILEY, A.M. 



Third editicnf Am. price 12«. 

JOHNSON AND WALKERS DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

With the Pronunciation greatly simplified, revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
with the addition of sereral thousand words. 

By R. S. JAMESON, Esq. 



Crown 8oo. price Ss. 

THE YORKSHIRE GLOSSARY, 

A Vocabulary of the peculiar Words used in three Districts of Yorkshire. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 



PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM PICKERINe. 



Tim «o2«. 809. jMtce 18«. 

THE TRAVELS OF FRANCIS BERNIER 

IN THE M060L EMPIRE. 

Translated by IRVING BROCK, Eaq. 

^ A more curious and entertaining work than Bemier's Travels can hardly be 

Imagined." 



Craum 8eo. price 9j. 

THE LATIN AND ENGLISH POEMS 

OF VINCENT BOURNE. 
To which are added the Translations by Cowper. 



Two vols, crmtm 8f». II. Is. 

THE POETICAL RHAPSODY OF FRANCIS DAVISON. 

Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, with an Original Memoir. 



PICKERING'S DIAMOND CJASSICS. 

HoMERi luAs ET Odyssba, 2 vols. 48mo. price 12§. Large paper, 18«. 
Novum Testambntum Oilbcum, 48mo. price IOj. 6d. 

HoRATius, 48mo. 0«. 

ViROiuus, 48mo. St. 

Terkntius, 48mo. 6«. 

Catullus, Tibullus, et Propsrtius, in one vol. 48mo. 6«. 

CiCBRO DE Officus, Scc, 48mo. 6s, 

Dante, 2 vols. 48mo. 10«. 
Tasso, 2 Tols. 48mo. 10«. 
Petrarca, 48mo. 6«. 

Shakespeare, 9 toIs. 48mo. with S8 Engravings, 22. 2s, 

Walton's Liybs of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, 

48mo. 6s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, 48mo. 6s. 



SPLENDID BOTANICAL WORKS, 

By Mr. H. C. ANDREWS. 

1. HEATHERY ; or, a Monograph of the Genus Erica. In 6 vols, royal 8yo. 

containing 800 coloured Figures. 131. 10s. 

2. ROSES ; or, a Monograph of tiie Genus Rosa. In 2 vols, royal 4to. contain- 

ing nearly 160 coloured Figares^ 131. 

5. GERANIUMS ; or, a Monograph of the Genus Geranium. In 2 vols, royal 

4to. containing nearly 160 coloured Figures. 9L 9s, 

4. BOTANISrS REPOSITORY for New and Rare Plants. la 10 vols. 4to. 
containing 664 coloured Figures. 36/. 

6. COLOURED ENGRAVINGS of HEATHS. In 4 vols, folio, containing 288 

Figures, most beautifully and accurately coloured, with Descriptions in Latin 
and English. 86/. 

*«* The foregoing Works have been in course of publication for a series of years, 
and are now completed. The Drawings were all made from living Plants by Mr. 
Andrews, and coloured under his immediate inspection ; their fidelity and accuracy 
have been admitted by those who are conversant with the Works, both in this 
country and on the continent. Of some of the Works but very few remain ; those 
gentlemen who have not completed their copies are requested immediately to do so, 
as hereafter it will be impossible to make them up. 



PUBLISHED BY WlhUlM PICKfiUKG. 



ALDINE EDITION OF THE POETS, 

UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, PRICE 
FIVE 8HILUNG8 BACH VOLCBR. 



I. n. 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

With a Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 

in. IV, » 

THE POEMS OF JAMES THOMSON. 

With a Memoir, Portrait, and upwards of twenty Additional Poems never 

before printed. 

V, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COLLINS. 

With a Memoir, Portrait, and Essay on his Genius, and an Additional Poem. 

THE POEMS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

With a Memoir, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 

VII. Till. IX. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 

With a Memoir and Portrait, including his Translations from Milton, Madame 

Guion, &c. the most complete edition extant. 

X. XL 

THE POEMS OF HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY ; 

AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

With Memoirs, and Portraits. 

xn. 

THE POEMS OF JAMES BEATTIE. 

With a Memoir by the Rev, Alexander Dyce, Portrait, and Additional Poems. 

XIU. XIV. XV. 

THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and Portrait 

XVI. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. John Mriobd, and some Additiomd Poems. 

xvn. xvm. xix. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 

With a Memoir, Notes, &c. by the Rev. John Mitpord. 



THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
With a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. Alexander Dycb. 

XXI. TO XXV. 

THE POEMS OF DRYDEN. 
With a Portrait, and an Original Memoir by the Rev. John Mitforo. 

XXVI. 

THE POEMS OF PARNELL. 
With a Portrait, and Original Memoir by the Rev. John MrrroRO. 
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